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Apology 


for a New Review 


WE PROPOSE TO publish a journal of con- 
troversy, MopERN AcE. For the time being, 
our numbers will appear quarterly; later, 
if your interest appears to justify more fre- 
quent publications, we may make the review 
monthly. This present issue is our pros- 
pectus. 

More people are literate in America 
than in any other country; we have several 
times as many college graduates as we had 
at the beginning of this century; yet prob- 
ably there is less serious reading, per head 
of population, than in any other great na- 
tion. Every age has its own means for in- 
forming, amusing, and governing, so that 
we would be naive to expect the printed 
word and the journal of opinion to exert 
today precisely the same influence that they 
enjoyed during the nineteenth century. 

But for all that, modern society cannot 
endure—and its survival is immediately in 
question—without discussion among think- 
ing men. It will not do to leave the making 
of considered judgments, moral and social 
and imaginative, to radio commentators 
and newspaper editors, even though some 
men of intellectual power are to be found 
among them. Henry Adams remarked that 
the North American Review, under his ed- 
itorship, exercised merely a trifling direct 
influence; but its indirect influence, be- 
cause it was read by editorial-writers and 
men of position throughout the United 
States, was profound. The best medium for 
expressing considered judgments still is the 
serious journal. And by serious journal we 
do not mean a dull and pompous review. 
but rather a magazine which endeavors to 


reach the minds of men who think of some- 
thing more than the appetites of the hour. 

This is not a time in which serious re- 
views prosper; and of such journals as are 
left to us in America, the majority are pro- 
fessedly liberal or radical. There is room 
in America for many liberal and radical 
journals in opinion; we hope there is also 
room for some conservative journals. Mop- 
ERN AGE intends to pursue a conservative 
policy for the sake of a liberal under- 
standing. 

By “conservative,” we mean a journal 
dedicated to conserving the best elements 
in our civilization; and those best elements 
are in peril nowadays. We confess to a 
prejudice against doctrinaire radical alter- 
ation, and to a preference for the wisdom 
of our ancestors. Beyond this, we have no 
party line. Our purpose is to stimulate dis- 
cussion of the great moral and social and 
political and economic and literary ques- 
tions of the hour, and to search for means 
by which the legacy of our civilization may 
be kept safe. 

We are not ideologists: we do not be- 
lieve we have all the remedies for all the 
ills to which flesh is heir. With Burke, we 
take our stand against abstract doctrine 
and theoretic dogma. But, still with Burke, 
we are in favor of principle. 

In the realm of foreign affairs especially, 
we believe, there is an urgent necessity for 
a return to principle. A considerable part of 
each issue of our journal will be devoted 
to the discussion of international questions 
and of American policy abroad. Foreign 
contributors will be welcome in our pages, 
and we shall endeavor to offer some intel- 
ligent account of life and thought outside 
America. The articles by Mr. Felix Morley, 
Mr. Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, Mr. Béla 
Menczer, and Mr. J. M. Reid, in this present 
issue, will suggest the sort of discussion we 
hope to encourage. We feel that Mr. Mor- 
ley’s essay, in particular, may stir up a 
healthy controversy over the Amezican role 
in this century. Our section on the work of 
Ortega y Gasset, including two essays of his 
never before published in English, is in- 
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tended to bring to Americans a reminder of 
the importance of recent Spanish thought; 
and we iniend to deal similarly with the 
work of other European philosophers and 
men of letters. 

And we shall have space for some ex- 
amination of the mind and conscience of 
America. Perhaps we may succeed in at- 
tracting the interest of readers abroad to 
American points of view inadequately pre- 
sented at present. We intend particularly to 
emphasize humane learning in the United 
States: religious and ethical matters, his- 
torical problems, and the foundations of 
politics. Published in Chicago, our journal 
may also serve to represent opinion in the 
heart of America, and to link the Middle 
West and South and West with the Eastern 
United States and with the world overseas. 

We are endeavoring to publish a journal 
which will make it possible for contributors 
to write and think as well as they possibly 
can. We shall not try to be popular, and we 
shall try not to be didactic. We shall not be 
afraid of the long essay, or the long review- 
article, or of wit. We hope to publish a few 
distinguished short stories, and some good 
verse. We shall encourage the debate and 
the symposium. Sometimes we may under- 
take a review of reviews, surveying Ameri- 
can journalistic opinion on questions of the 
hour. We shall be leisurely, and we shall 
not always be sober-sided. We shall try not 
to depend solely upon “current awareness” 
to attract readers; we shall seek, rather, to 
encourage and express considered judg- 
ments more important than this week’s or 
this month’s headlines. We shall not pre- 
tend to be able to predict next fall’s elec- 
tion or next year’s revolution. We do not 
aim to force our editorial opinions upon 
our readers. Our object is not to pick 
quarrels, but to bring about a meeting of 
men’s minds. Old Alfred Yule, in The New 
Grub Street, upon the prospect of founding 
a new critical review, growls, “How I shall 
scarify!”” We, however, have no intention 
of scarifying; we think the American mind 
and the American heart, in this hour, re- 
quire something more generous. 
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“The quality of civilization,” Miss Freya 
Stark writes, “depends on the calling of 
things by their proper names as far as we 
can know them.” We are going to try to 
call things by their right names: the essay 
by Mr. Wilhelmsen in this issue is a model 
in that endeavor. Among the articles we 
have scheduled for early publication are 
Mr. W. T. Couch’s “The Word and the 
Rope”; Mr. Willmoore Kendall’s “The Lay- 
man-Expert Dilemma”; some autobiograph- 
ical pieces, commencing with Dr. Wilhelm 
Ropke’s autobiography of a political econ- 
omist; “Differences between American and 
European Conservatism,” by Mr. Ludwig 
Freund; a long critical essay by Mr. Eliseo 
Vivas; “Some Reflections on the Problem 
of Universal Style,” by Mr. Rudolf Allers; 
“Republicans as Conservatives,” by Mr. 
Helmut Schoeck; “Toward a Christian Ap- 
proach in Judging Economic Systems,” by 
Mr. David McCord Wright; “Matthew Ar- 
nold, the Dandy Isaiah,” by the Reverend 
B. A. Smith; an article on rural life by 
Father Leo R. Ward. And there are others 
as good in our bank. We shail have a sym- 
posium on American education. 

This magazine needs contributors, and 
subscribers, and good counsel. We invite 
readers to send us their criticisms of this 
number, and we propose to publish a num- 
ber of letters in each issue. We are for- 
tunate in our board of editorial advisors, 
scholars who serve without payment. They 
are drawn from various occupations, hold 
various religious and ethical persuasions, 
and differ in their private opinions and 
political associations; but they share the 
conviction that there are elements in our 
American society worth conserving. Granted 
a kindly providence, and the support of 
thinking men and women, we hope to re- 
vive the best in the old journalism and to 
mold it to the temper of our time. With 
Burke, we attest the rising generation; and 
we think that our voices may be heard not 
merely by the generation that is passing, 
but also by the young men and women who 
are seeking some certitudes in this age 
oppressed by Dinos. 








Life without Prejudice 


RICHARD M. WEAVER 


“Prejudice” becomes a flail to beat 
enemies—traditional distinctions, es- 
sential to a workable society, come 
under assault as founded on prejudice. 


WHEN ONE SETS OUT to discover how 
“prejudice” became a fighting word, some 
interesting political history comes to light. 
Everybody is aware that this term is no 
longer used in its innocent sense of “pre- 
judgment.” It is used, instead, as a flail to 
beat enemies. Today the air resounds with 
charges of “prejudice,” and the shrill note 
given it by the “liberals,” and radicals sug- 
gests a considerable reservoir of feeling and 
purpose behind its invocation. This appears 
all the more striking when one recalls that 
in the controversial literature of a hundred 
years ago—or even of a couple of genera- 
tions ago——you do not encounter the sort 
of waving of the bloody shirt of prejudice 
that greets you on all sides now. Men did 
not profess such indignation that other men 
had differing convictions and viewpoints. 
They rather expected to encounter these, 
and to argue with them as best they could. 
You do not find the tricky maneuvers and 
the air of what might be called ultraism that 
we are familiar with today. 

What has changed the atmosphere? I 
would point to the world-wide revolutionary 
movement which has manifested itself in 
almost every land. The indictment for preju- 


dice has been one of the most potent weap- . 


ons in the armory of its agents. There is 
need to realize what this indictment masks 





and how it operates, both politically and 
logically. 

It is getting to be a bore to bring com- 
munism into every article that deals with a 
topic of public concern, but here the connec- 
tion is so close that one finds no option. For 
the doctrines of Moscow are the fons et 
origo of the great pressure to eradicate 
“prejudice.” A prime object of militant 
communism is to produce a general social 
skepticism. Not that the communists are 
skeptics themselves. They are the world’s 
leading dogmatists and authoritarians. But 
in order to bring about their dogmatic re- 
construction of the world they need to pro- 
duce this skepticism among the traditional 
believers. They need to make people ques- 
tion the supports of whatever social order 
they enjoy, to encourage a growing dissat- 
isfaction and a feeling that they have in- 
herited a bad article. The more subtle of 
them realize, no doubt, that people can be 
made to forget how well a system is working 
right under theix noses if they can be al- 
lured and distracted with “pie in the sky.” 
The communist version of pie in the sky 
shall be dealt with in a moment when the 
logical method is considered. Just now I 
emphasize this unfixing of faith as one of 
the steps in a large-scale and—it must be 
confessed—cunning plan. This world-wide 
revolutionary movement, openly conducted 
in some countries, operating from hiding in 
others, wants first of all to clear the ground. 

To this end, what it knows that it must 
overcome is the binding element, or the 
cohesive force that holds a society together. 
For as long as this integrative power re- 
mains strong, the radical attack stands re- 
futed and hopeless. This will explain the 
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peculiar virulence with which communists 
attack those transcendental unifiers like re- 
ligion, patriotism, familial relationship, 
and the like. It will also explain, if one pene- 
trates the matter shrewdly, why they are so 
insistent upon their own programs of con- 
formity, levelling, and de-individualization. 
However paradoxical it may appear at 
first sight, we find when we examine actual 
cases that communities create a shared sen- 
timent, a oneness, and a loyalty through se- 
lective differentiation of the persons who 
make them up. A society is a structure with 
many levels, offices, and roles, and the rea- 
son we feel grateful to the idea of society is 
that one man’s filling his role makes it pos- 
sible for another to fill his role, and so on. 
Because the policeman is doing his police- 
man’s job, the owner of the bakery can 
sleep well at night. Because plumbers and 
electricians are performing their functions, 
doctors and lawyers are free to perform 
theirs, and the reverse. This is a truistic ob- 
servation, no doubt, but too little attention 
is given to the fact that society exists in and 
through its variegation and multiplicity, 
and when we speak of a society’s “breaking 
down,” we mean exactly a confusing of 
these roles, a loss of differentiation, and a 
consequent waning of the feeling of loyalty. 
Society makes possible the idea of vocation, 
which is the primary source of distinctions. 
The ceaseless campaign of the communists 
to make every people a mass has as its ob- 
ject the erasing of those distinctions which 
are the expression of this idea. In the com- 
munist Utopia Comrade Jones would work 
in the mines, and Comrade Smith would 
write political articles for the party organ, 
or perhaps he would be assigned the task of 
proving the non-existence of metaphysics. 
Their “comradeship” would be of far 
greater importance than their vocations, but 
to what end? The answer to this lies in 
some Messianic idea derived from the 
prophecies of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. 
The point is that their hostility to dis- 
tinctions of all kinds as we know them in 
our society conceals a desire to dissolve that 
society altogether. And we see that practi- 
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cally all traditional distinctions, whether 
economic, moral, social, or aesthetic, are to- 
day under assault as founded on a preju- 
dice. This shows itself in everything from 
the more absurd theorems of “democratic 
action” to the ideal of “non-competitive 
education,” by which teachers who ought to 
be on the dunce’s stool themselves have 
been led half the distance to Moscow. 

Although the aim is this general social 
skepticism, the communists and their help- 
ers are sufficiently experienced in ideologi- 
cal warfare to know that it is often bad pol- 
icy to attack everything at once. To do this 
may cast doubt upon your own motives and 
cause people to suspect that something is 
wrong with you. Often the best tactic is to 
single out some special object and concen- 
trate your force upon this, while feigning 
a benevolent attitude toward the rest of the 
order. This enables you to appear a critic 
and a patriot at the same time. It is a guilt- 
less-looking role because most of us object 
to and would like to reform one or more of 
our country’s institutions, even though we 
have profound attachment to it as a whole. 

The difference with the communist is that 
this is part of a plan to discredit and do 
away with the whole. And this is why it is 
important to note the political method by 
which he proceeds. 

He knows that if you can weaken one 
after another of the supporting pillars, the 
structure must eventually collapse. He 
works, then, like a termite, except that he 
selects and directs his effort. First things 
first and ‘one thing at a time. He chooses 
some feature of an order where there is a 
potential of resentment, or he may choose 
some feature about which people are simply 
soft-headed—that is to say, confused or 
uncertain. It may be the existence of rich 
men; it may be the right to acquire and use 
property privately; it may be the idea of 
discipline and reward in education; it may 
be some system of preferential advancement 
which produces envy in the less successful. 
His most common maneuver, as previously 
suggested, is to vilify this as founded upon 
“prejudice.” The burden of his argument 








usually is that since these do not have per- 
fectly rationalized bases, they have no right 
to exist. You will find especially that he 
pours his scorn—and this seems a most 
important clue to his mentality—upon those 
things for which people have a natural (and 
in his sense irrational) affection. The mod- 
ern communist, looking upon this world 
with its interesting distinctions and its pro- 
lific rewards and pleasures, may be com- 
pared to Satan peering into the Garden. Mil- 
ton tells us that the arch-fiend 


“Saw undelighted all delight.” 


The more he sees people attached to their 
theoretically impossible happiness, the more 
determined he is to bring on the fall. 

Just as the marshals of the communist 
movement have worked politically with 
more cleverness than many people give them 
credit for, so they have often been better 
logicians than those in the opposite camp. 
The fact will partly explain the sense of 
frustration felt by defenders of our tradi- 
tional structural Western society. In their 
polemic use of the term “prejudice,” how- 
ever, they have been better logicians in the 
shyster’s way: they have confused the other 
side with a boldly maintained fallacy. 

The fallacy contained in the charge “‘prej- 
udice,” as it is usually employed to impeach 
somebody’s judgment, has long been famil- 
iar to logicians, by whom it was given the 
name argumentum ad ignorantiam. This 
signifies an argument addressed to igno- 
rance. The reason for the appellation will 
appear in an analysis of how the fallacy 
operates. Those who are guilty of the argu- 
mentum ad ignorantiam profess belief in 
something because its opposite cannot be 
proved, or they assert the existence of some- 
thing because the something possibly may 
exist. It is possible that life exists or Mars; 
therefore life does exist on Mars. In the 
realm where “prejudice” is now most an 
issue, it normally takes a form like this: you 
cannot prove—by the method of statistics 
and quantitative measurement—that men 
are not equal. Therefore men are equal. You 
cannot prove that human beings are natu- 





rally wicked. Therefore they are naturally 
good, and the contrary opinion is a preju- 
dice. You cannot prove—again by the 
methods of science—that one culture is 
higher than another. Therefore the culture 
of the Digger Indians is just as good as that 
of Muncie, Indiana, or thirteenth century 
France. 

Generally speaking, this type of fallacious 
reasoning seeks to take advantage of an 
opponent by confusing what is abstractly 
possible with what is really possible or what 
really exists. Expressed in another way, it 
would substitute what is possible in theory 
for that which we have some grounds, even 
though not decisive ones, for believing. It 
is possible in some abstract sense that all 
men are equal. But according to the Bible, 
Aristotle, and most considerate observers, 
men are not equal in natural capacity, apti- 
tude for learning, moral education, and so 
on. If you can get the first belief substituted 
for the second, on the claim that the second 
cannot be proved, you have removed a 
“prejudice.” And along with it, you have 
removed such perception as you have of 
reality. 

The “pie in the sky” appeal of the com- 
munists consequently comes in this guise: 
you cannot prove the unworkability of the 
communist or statist Utopia; therefore it is 
workable. I say “cannot prove,” although 
there are multitudinous evidences that it 
has never worked along the lines and with 
the motivations that are always suggested 
in its favor. One might indeed borrow a 
famous apothegm and say that all theory is 
for it and all experience is against it. How- 
ever, since the appeal is to the dislocated, 
the resentful, the restless, and the malcon- 
tented, it has won its followers. We have 
seen how they charge the rest of us with 
being prejudiced in favor of the present 
order, or whatever feature of it they have 
singled out for attack. Often they manage 
to conceal the fallacy underlying their posi- 
tion by a vocabulary and a tone which 
intimidate the conservative into feeling 
ignorant. 

A critical examination of their logic 
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therefore deserves priority. But after we 
have seen the worst that can be said against 
the type of ideas which they condemn as 
prejudices, we ought to inquire whether 
such ideas are capable of positive good. 

A number of years ago John Grier Hib- 
ben, a professor of logic at Princeton and 
later president of that university; wrote a 
temperate essay entitled “A Defense of 
Prejudice.” Professor Hibben demonstrated 
in some detail why it is a mistake to classify 
all those notions which people denominate 
prejudices as illogical. A prejudice may be 
an unreasoned judgment, he pointed out, 
but an unreasoned judgment is not neces- 
sarily an illogical judgment. He went on to 
list three types of beliefs for which we can- 
not furnish immediate logical proof, but 
which may nevertheless be quite in line 
with truth. 

First, there are those judgments whose 
verification has simply dropped out of mem- 
ory. At one time they were reached in the 
same way as our “logical” conclusions, but 
the details of the process have simply been 
forgotten. It is necessary to the “economy of 
thought” that we retire from consciousness 
many of the facts that were once used to 
support our judgments. The judgments 
themselves remain as a kind of deposit of 
thought. They are not without foundation, 
though the foundation is no longer present 
to the mind with any particularity; and 
the very fact that we employ these judg- 
ments successfully from day to day is fair 
evidence that proof would be available if 
needed. The judgments are part of the 
learning we have assimilated in the process 
of developing a mind. 

The second type of unreasoned judgments 
we hold are the opinions we adopt from 
others—our betters in some field of learn- 
ing or experience. There is no need to labor 
the truth that we all appropriate such opin- 
ions on a considerable scale, and if we could 
not do so, books and institutions of learning 
would lose their utility. No man in a civil- 
ized society proves more than a small per- 
centage of the judgments he operates on, 
and the more advanced or complex civiliza- 
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tion grows, the smaller this proportion must 
become. If every man found it necessary to 
verify each judgment he proceeds on, we 
would all be virtual paupers in knowledge. 
It is well for everyone to know something 
concerning the methods of verification, but 
this indeed differs from having to verify all 
over again the hard-won and accumulated 
wisdom of our society. Happily there is such 
a thing as authority. 

The third class of judgments in Profes- 
sor Hibben’s list comprises those which 
have subconscious origin. The material that 
furnishes their support does not reach the 
focal point of consciousness, but psychology 
insists upon its existence. The intuitions, 
innuendoes, and shadowy suggestions which 
combine to form our opinion about say, a 
character, could never be made public and 
formal in any convincing way. Yet only the 
most absurd doctrinaire would hold that 
they are therefore founded upon error. In 
some situations the mind uses a sort of 
oracular touchstone for testing what cannot 
be tested in any other way. My judgment 
that Mr. Blank, though a well-spoken and 
plausible gentleman, will one day betray 
his office is a conclusion I cannot afford to 
put aside, even though at the present mo- 
ment I have no publicly verifiable facts 
from the space-time continuum which would 
prove it to another. It may be true that only 
those minds which are habituated to think 
logically can safely trust their intuitive con- 
clusions, on the theory that the subcon- 
scious level will do its kind of work as 
faithfully as the conscious does its kind. 
This still leaves room for what may be 
termed paralogical inference. 

When one thinks about these well ac- 
cepted and perfectly utilitarian forms of 
“prejudice,” the objections of the rational- 
ists seem narrow and intolerant. There is, 
indeed, a good deal of empirical evidence 
for saying that rationalistic men are more 
intolerant than “prejudiced” men. The lat- 
ter take the position that their judgments 
are reasoned conclusions, and why should 
one swerve or deflect from what can be 
proved to all reasonable men? Such are 











often the authors of persecutions, massa- 
cres, and liquidations. The man who frankly 
confesses to his prejudices is usually more 
human and more humane. He adjusts 
amicably to the idea of his limitations. A 
limitation once admitted is a kind of moni- 
tion not to try acting like something super- 
human. The person who admits his preju- 
dices, which is to say his unreasoned judg- 
ments, has a perspective on himself. 

Let me instance two cases in support of 
this point. When H. L. Mencken wrote his 
brilliant series of essays on men, life, and 
letters, he gave them a title as illuminating 
as it was honest—Prejudices. What he 
meant, if such a dull addition as a gloss may 
be permitted with Mencken, was that these 
were views based on such part of experiei.ce 
as had passed under his observation. There 
was no apology because some figures were 
praised and others were roundly damned, 
and there was no canting claim to “objec- 
tivity.” Mencken knew that life and action 
turn largely on convictions which rest upon 
imperfect inductions, or samplings of evi- 
dence, and he knew that feeling is often a 
positive factor. The result was a tonic criti- 
cism unrivalled in its time. Did his “unfair- 
ness” leave him unread and without influ- 
ence? He castigates religion in many ways, 
and I have known churchmen who admire 
him and quote him. He thought nothing 
sillier than the vaporizing of most of our 
radicals, yet numbers of these looked to 
him as a mentor in writing and as a leader 
in every libertarian crusade. In brief, they 
found in him a man, whose prejudices had 
more of reality than the slogans and catch- 
words on political banners. 

The same lesson, it seems to me, can be 
read in the career of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
Johnson lives in considerable measure 
through the vitality of his prejudices. When 
he says to an interlocutor, “Sir, I perceive 
you are a vile Whig,” you know that he is 
speaking from a context of reality. It is not 
necessary that you “agree” with him. How 
many people do we ever “agree” with in 
any unreserved sense? That he hated 
Whigs, Scotsmen, and Americans we accept 


as a sign of character; it is a kind of signa- 
ture. The heartiness of his likes and dislikes 
constitutes an ethical proof of all he puts 
forward. And so it is with any formed per- 
sonality. A hundred popinjays can be found 
to discuss brilliantly; but you will not find 
on every corner a man whose opinions bear 
a kind of witness to the man himself. 

Mencken, like Johnson, is, in his more 
abstract political thinking, a Tory. But both 
men—and this is a continuation of the 
story—proved kind in their personal rela- 
tions, and both of them were essentially 
modest. Upon one occasion when Boswell 
confessed to Johnson that he feared some 
things he was entering in his journal were 
too small, the latter advised him that noth- 
ing is too small for so small a creature as 
man. This is good evidence that Johnson 
had achieved what I referred to as per- 
spective, which carries with it a necessary 
humility. And while some may be startled to 
hear Mencken called a modest man, I can 
infer nothing but a real candor and humility 
from those bombastic and ironical allusions 
to himself which comprise much of the 
humor of his writings. The tone he adopted 
was a rhetorical instrument; he had faced 
his limitations. 

I have given some space to these examples 
because I feel they show that the man of 
frank and strong prejudices, far from being 
a political and social menace and an ob- 
stacle in the path of progress, is often a be- 
nign character and a helpful citizen. The 
chance is far greater, furthermore, that he 
will be more creative than the man who can 
never come to more than a few gingerly 
held conclusions, or who thinks that all 
ideas should be received with equal hospi- 
tality. There is such a thing as being so 
broad you are flat. 

Life without prejudice, were it ever to be 
tried, would soon reveal itself to be a life 
without principle. For prejudices, as we 
have seen earlier, are often built-in prin- 
ciples. They are the extract which the mind 
has made of experience. Try to imagine a 
man setting out for the day without a single 
prejudice. Let us suppose that he has “con- 
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fessed”’ his prejudices in the manner of con- 
fessing sins and has decided to start next 
morning with a fresh mind as the sinner 
would start a new soul. The analogy is false. 
Inevitably he would be in a state of paral- 
ysis. He could not get up in the morning, 
or choose his necktie, or make his way to 
the office, or conduct his business affairs, 
or, to come right down to the essence of the 
thing, even maintain his identity. What 
he does in actuality is arise at his arbitrary 
7:15, select the necktie which he is preju- 
diced in favor of, set off relatively happy 
with his head full of unreasoned judgments, 
conduct a successful day’s business and re- 
turn home the same man he was, with per- 
haps a mite or two added to his store of 
wisdom. 

When Mark Twain wrote, “I know that I 
am prejudiced in this matter, but I would 
be ashamed of myself if I were not,” he was 
giving a therapeutic insight into the phe- 
nomenon of prejudice. There is a kind of 
willful narrowness which should be called 
presumption and rebuked. But prejudice 
in the sense I have tried to outline here is 





often necessary to our personal rectitude, to 
our loyalty to our whole vision. It is time, 
then, for the whole matter of prejudice in 
relation to society and conduct to be reex- 
amined and revalued. When this is done, it 
will be seen that the cry of “prejudice” 
which has been used to frighten so many 
people in recent years is often no more than 
caterwauling. It has a scary sound, and it 
has been employed by the illiberal to ter- 
rify the liberal. And since the “liberal,” or 
the man who has not made up his mind 
about much of anything, is today perhaps 
the majority type, it has added a great deal 
to the world’s trepidation and confusion. 
The conservative realizes that many ortho- 
dox positions, once abandoned in panic be- 
cause they were thought to be indefensible, 
are quite defensible if only one gives a little 
thought to basic issues. Surely one of these 
positions is the right of an individual or a 
society to hold a belief which, though un- 
reasoned, is uncontradicted. When that 
position is secured, we shall be in better 
shape to fight the battle against the forces 
of planned disintegration. 





EL OTT ARTE 


A Dialogue with La Mettrie 


Since thought visibly develops with our organs, why should not the matter of which they 
are composed be susceptible of remorse also, when once it has acquired, with time, the 


faculty of feeling? 


Where does one look 

To purify the remark of an ancient 
Cynic? I am afraid not 

To the Eighteenth Century 

Or the mechanist La Mettrie, 

If he is one, for here 

The ambiguity 


Begins. Let me explain. 

The ancient has us build on 
Supposed -Plato’s supposed 
Definition, Man is twolegged 
And without any feathers: add, 
To tell him from the plucked bird, 
His nails are flat. 
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—LA METTRIE, Man a Machine (Leyden, 1748) 


Now this idea of the dog 
Diogenes, shook me. But, 

Let me say, no more so 

Than the mind of La Mettrie. 
I think we are not mushrooms 
Swollen for a day, nor even 
“Flowers bordering a ditch.” 


And I want a violent leap 
Beyond the dog. Do not 

Tell me from him as you mark 
The ape by his more intelligent 
Face. For once there was 

A blurred and giddy light 


In my enormous eyes. 
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A few more wheels, a few 
More springs than in, 

Say, your better animal? 
And with a closer heart 

To fill the brain with blood 
And start the delicate moral 
Hum in the anxious matter. 


Suppose I agree the soul is 
An engine, admit Descartes 
And the rest never saw 
Their pair of things—never, 
As you say, counted them; 
Then here’s the ambiguity, 
And a further problem: 


You say you find an inner 
Force in bodies, and watch 
The smallest fibre turn 
Upon an inner rule. 

Now I don’t see that this 

Is such a clear machine. 
In fact I think I wish 


It were! For I have seen 

Your evidence. I don’t forget 
Your newly dead 

And opened criminal 

Whose still hot heart 

Beats like the muscles in the face 


Of the severed head. 


I don’t forget you say 

The flesh of bats 

Palpitates in death, 

And even more of snakes, 
That never sweat. “Why then 
Do men boast moral 

Acts, that hang on these?” 


Besides, injected warm 

Water animates the heart; 

The hearts of frogs move 

If put in the sun or if the heart 
Is placed upon a hot 

Table or a stone. If it stops, 

It may be poked, or bathed. 


And Harvey noted this 

In toads. (The great physician, 
I could add, once 
Professionally cut a toad 

A burnt witch had kept 

For her familiar, 

And found it puffed with milk.) 


A piece of a pigeon’s heart, 
Lord Boyle has shown, beats 
As the whole one did— 
Mark this it is these same 
Motions twist in eels, 

In spiders or in the tiny 
Hands sliced from moles. 


Lastly Bacon of Verulam 
Tells in his Book of Spears 
The case of the traitor caught 
And opened alive: his heart 
In a pan of boiling water 
Leaped several times 

To a perpendicular. 


Height of two feet. 

Let us then conclude 
Boldly! Man is a machine. 
And there is no other thing 
Underneath. Except I believe 
Ambiguity, with its hope 

Or its ancient agony; 


For to what do we look 

To purify his remarks, or purge 
His animal images? What 

Piece in us may be cut free 

Of the grievéd matter of La Mettrie, 
That underneath a temporal reeling 
Took on this arch of feeling. 


JOHN LOGAN 
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Is it prudent policy for the U.S. to assist “deviationist” Communist governments? 


TITOISM: 


Trojan Horse in Poland and Hungary? 


SLOBODAN M. DRASKOVICH 


EVENTS IN POLAND and Hungary of the past 
year have been accompanied by an orgy of 
Western Titoist efforts and manifestations. 
Western Titoists have not missed a splendid 
occasion to launch a new offensive against 
the mind of the free world, realizing that 
the emotional impact of the tragedy in Hun- 
gary would induce many free people to 
relax their mental alertness and make 
them uncritically receptive to interpreta- 
tions which they would otherwise reject as 
senseless and preposterous. 

The salient facts which emerge from an 
analysis of the revolutionary events of Octo- 
ber/November 1956 in Poland and Hun- 
gary can be formulated as follows: 

1. Titoism is not an anti-Soviet drive, but 
Moscow’s weapon against the West. Tito- 
ism is not some heretical ideological line of 
independent, “national” communism, which 
Tito would be promoting among satellites 
against Moscow. It is a communist strate- 
gy agreed upon by Moscow and Tito to 
confuse, deceive, weaken and destroy the 
West. 

Khrushchev and Bulganin had visited Tito 
in May/June 1955 and recognized com- 
munist Yugoslavia’s right to its own “road 
to socialism,” because they had found out 
that Tito’s “different” communism was 
much more efficient than Soviet communism 
in destroying the free world. For practical 
political reasons, the recognition of the 
right to a separate road to socialism could 
not remain confined to Yugoslavia, but had 
to be extended to all communist-ruled coun- 


From Tito, Moscow’s Trojan Horse, by Slobodan 
M. Draskovich. Chicago: Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, 1957. 
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tries. That is what the Twentieth Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party did in 
February 1956. 

Although Moscow was becoming intense- 
ly Titoist, the Soviet leaders deemed it nec- 
essary to add prestige to their conversion 
and make it more convincing by having 
Tito put his authentic seal on it. 

In this manner the former dispute be- 
tween Moscow and Tito about the best way 
to spread communism was to be substituted 
by the common Soviet-Yugoslav task of 
jointly spreading communism by promot- 
ing “different” communism, national “in- 
dependence” from Moscow, national sov- 
ereignty, “Titoism.” 

Such an offensive against the West’s po- 
litical mind would not only unite all com- 
munists in a common action against the 
free world, but the new “Titoist” basis of 
Soviet-Yugoslav cooperation would “pro- 
vide an ideological resting place for India, 
Burma, Afghanistan” and Moscow’s other 
new non-communist friends. The conse- 
quences would be that without any changes: 
in the position of the enslaved peoples, Tito. 
would gain popularity, Moscow would main- 
tain and consolidate its rule, the West 
would be induced to extend its help to all 
satellites. The free world would almost en- 
tirely take over from the Soviets the task 
of spreading communism in the world and 
thus commit accelerated suicide. 

To make this scheme work, Moscow and 
Tito had carefully, in the typically com- 
munist manner which combines blunt ad- 
mission of aims and deceit of the “bour- 
geois” enemy, prepared the ground by a 
number of significant moves. 
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In March 1956 Tito had, after six years 
of banishment, returned to the Moscow- 
dominated World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions. 

In April, the U.S.S.R. had dissolved the 
Cominform, which had “exhausted its func- 
tion,” since “socialist successes have cre- 
ated new conditions for the activities of the 
Communist and Workers’ parties.”? From 
now on the communist parties would “ac- 
cording to the particular national condi- 
tions of their own countries . . . find new 
useful methods of establishing links with 
each other.”* 


This had unloosed a wave of “Titoist” 
moves and manifestations among European 
communists. 


The Italian communists started talking 
about “the Italian road toward socialism.” 
The Bulgarian Communist Party demoted 
Stalinist Premier Vulko Chervenkov to 
Deputy Premier, and put in his place his 
right-hand man, Minister of Interior Anton 
Yugov, who was for the occasion pro- 
claimed a “national” communist. 

Tito praised the Soviet de-Stalinization 
campaign as “brave and bold,” paid trib- 
ute to the Soviet “socialist democratiza- 
tion,” decentralization and alleged strug- 
gle against bureaucratism,* and hailed 
Moscow’s “new methods in international 
relations” as portents of world peace. 


In Poland a movement among trade 
unions for greater independence was al- 
legedly encouraged. In Czechoslovakia, 
Premier Viliam Siroky declared that Tito 
had never been a “Western imperialist 
agent.” In France, during his visit of May 
1956, Tito advised Thorez and Duclos to 
follow the new Moscow line of “nationalist” 
and “independent” communism. 


Thus the work to be done during Tito’s 
sojourn in Moscow (June 2-21, 1956) was 
thoroughly prepared. Khrushchev and Tito 
spent their time not only in manifestations 
of indissoluble communist solidarity and 
eternal friendship, but in working out plans 
for the systematic de-Stalinization and Tito- 
ization of Eastern Europe. 


While Tito was in the Soviet Union, the 
official CPY periodical, Komunist, fully en- 
dorsed the “new” Soviet line and stated 
that “the Yugoslav leaders are impressed 
by the possibilities for an expansion of 
socialism.” They had agreed with the So- 
viet leaders that “the renunciation of Stal- 
inism will gradually dispel the resistance 
and apprehensions evoked by Stalin’s dic- 
tatorship over communist parties as well as 
countries.” That common Tito-Khrushchev 
line was now solemnly expressed in the 
communique on the relations between the 
two communist parties, of June 20, which 
once more declared that “different coun- 
tries” may take “different roads to social- 
ism,” and stressed that “any tendency of 
imposing one’s own views on determining 
roads and forms of socialist development is 
alien to both sides.” Khrushchev and Tito 
agreed that cooperation between communist 
parties was to be “based on complete free- 
dom of will and equality, on friendly criti- 
cism and on comradely exchange of views 
on disputes between their parties.”® 

These very lofty Leninist principles were 
of course meant for intra-communist use. 
As for non-communists, Khrushchev had 
stressed in his “anti-Stalin” speech of 
February 24, that Lenin “demanded un- 
compromising dealings with the enemies 
of the revolution and of the working class.” 

The common Khrushchev-Tito line of 
communist independence was promptly 
echoed by communist leaders in various 
countries. Togliati, the Italian communist 
chief, voiced his demand for “more and 
more” autonomy from Moscow. Two days 
later, the French communists criticized both 
Stalin and his successors. 

The British communists, the East Ger- 
man communist leader, Walter Ulbricht, 
the Belgian communists, the American 
Communist Party, obediently joined the 
chorus of criticism of Moscow. 

Tito signed a pact with communist 
Rumania to help it “move toward independ- 
ence from Soviet domination.” In Czecho- 
slovakia students asked for some demo- 
cratic reforms. In Poland allegedly the 
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secret police was on the ebb and the Stalin- 
ist Prime Minister Josef Cyrankiewicz fired 
a number of high officials for their Stalinist 
misdeeds. More freedom of expression was 
allowed, “a privilege unheard of since the 
war.” 

However, all European communists, 
Stalinists and “Titoists” alike, were care- 
ful not to overdo their criticisms and their 
“liberalization.” Khrushchev and Bulganin 
were Stalin’s accomplices, but so were they 
all. Tito himself did not want those attacks 
to go too far, pretending that the defeat of 
Khrushchev “would strengthen the Stalinist 
opposition and could even bring a return 
of that group to power.”(!)® He was op- 
posed to anything more than verbal “loos- 
ening of ties” between satellites and the 
U.S.S.R., because that would “boomerang 
now and result in a new constriction of the 
Soviet bloc.” Besides, according to Tito, 
the satellites were not satellites, but free 
and independent. When he was asked 
whether he expected more freedom for the 
satellites from his visit to Moscow, Tito 
answered: “Why do you always call them 
satellites. . . . We saw here in Rumania 
that the Rumanians are self-ruling people.”” 

Tito’s drive for the anti-Moscow inde- 
pendence of the satellites was obviously 
dialectic! European communists were to 
attack the Soviets only within the limits of 
Soviet instructions. That is why the New 
York Times of June 28, 1956 was able to 
say that “the Yugoslavs do not consider 
that the attacks on the Soviet leadership 
weaken the position of Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev.” 

The distinctly pro-Soviet character of 
the drive for “independence” from Moscow 
was made plainly apparent in Poland on 
June 28, 1956. The Polish workers, encour- 
aged by anti-Stalinism and “Titoism,” dem- 
onstrated in Poznan for bread and free- 
dom. Josef Cyrankiewicz, the Stalinist 
Premier, and Edward Ochab, the Secretary 
General of the Polish Communist Party, 
who in the meantime had been proclaimed 
“liberal” communists by Western observ- 
ers, called the Soviet tanks to restore order. 
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A politically more alert West could not 
have failed to grasp immediately the mon- 
strous fraud of the new communist line of 
“independence” and “national” commu- 
nism. 

But the West failed to draw any con- 
clusions from the Poznan uprising. So 
Khrushchev and Tito continued their drive 
for de-Stalinization and “Titoization” of 
the satellites. Mikoyan and Suslov visited 
Hungary, and Matyas Rakosi resigned his 
post of secretary of the communist party. 
His place was taken by Erno Gero, his most 
trusted accomplice, who denounced Ra- 
kosi’s “Stalinist mistakes” which had “re- 
duced the attractive power of the party” 
and given the enemy quite a wide target 
for attack. Gero promised “broader de- 
mocratization” and wanted closer ties with 
the United States. But at the same time he 
promised “iron discipline” and vowed that 
there would be “no second Poznan” in 
Hungary. 

In Warsaw the communist party an- 
nounced that it was going to stop ruling 
and confine itself to providing “political 
inspiration” for government leaders. Mr. 
Harrison Salisbury thought that “Poland 
may be the laboratory for new experiments 
in the liberalization of rule behind the Iron 
Curtain” (!)® Wladyslaw Gomulka, the al- 
leged “Titoist,” purged in 1949, was re- 
admitted to the party. 

Thus the moment had arrived for a bold 
and speedy “Titoization” of the whole So- 
viet-East-European empire. 

Dramatically, Khrushchev visited Tito 
in Brioni on September 19, and even 
more dramatically Tito suddenly flew with 
Khrushchev to Yalta, where they were 
joined by Voroshilov, Bulganin and Erno 
Gero. 

No communique was issued about these 
talks, which gave Western Titoists another 
opportunity for indulging in publicity with- 
out responsibility. Tito’s stature in the 
communist world was allegedly such that 
Khrushchev, who with his anti-Stalinist 
policies had incurred the wrath of hard- 
core Stalinists in the Soviet government, 
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had asked Tito to defend him at a “party 
trial.”* 

Although Tito went to the U.S.S.R. on 
the eve of President Eisenhower’s decision 
about further aid to Yugoslavia, he not 
only did not deem it necessary to tell any- 
thing to the U.S. Government about why 
he was going to the Soviet Union, but re- 
fused to tell why he had been there. The 
United States Ambassador in Belgrade tried 
in vain for eleven days to be received. Tito 
had more important business to attend to. 

The Italian Communist Party sent a del- 
egation to Tito, headed by Luigi Longo. 
Tito stopped at Bucharest for a friendly 
chat, and the Rumanian communist leaders, 
Gheorghiu Dej and Chivu Stoika, paid a 
visit to Tito immediately after. Then Erno 
Gero came to see Tito, and Edward Ochab, 
the Secretary General of the Polish Com- 
munist Party, went to see Mao Tse-tung. 
There were many other intracommunist 
visits as well. 

The reasons for these visits were kept 
as secret as the reasons for Tito’s flight to 
the U.S.S.R. The official explanations were 
couched in very general terms of brotherly 
relations and exchange of communist ex- 
perience. In the interpretation of Western 
Titoists, Tito was conspiring with other 
communists to make an end to the sub- 
servience of proud “national” communists 
to Moscow. In the light of plain facts, it 
would seem nearer to the truth to assume 
that they were conspiring—under . Mos- 
cow’s leadership—how best to use the 
weapon of communist “independence” and 
“nationalism” against the enslaved peoples 
and against the free world. And since the 
latest outbreak of anti-communist spirit of 
national freedom and independence had 
taken place in Poznan, the new strategy 
was first tried in Poland. 

2. Stalinists are “Titoist,” and vice versa. 
The experiment succeeded admirably. From 
the moment the Moscow-directed Titoist 


* When asked about this, Tito’s Foreign Minis- 
ter, Koca Popovic, could not help saying, “That’s 
the best one I’ve heard yet.” (Gary Post-Tribune, 
September 29, 1956.) 


show started with Khrushchev’s “unex- 
pected” visit to Warsaw on October 19, 
his “clash” with the Polish communist 
leaders and their “tough” talk, to the sign- 
ing of the Soviet-Polish pact of “indestructi- 
ble union and fraternal friendship” on 
November 19, the Western public was kept 
under an intense barrage of pro-Titoist 
propaganda. All “make-believe” ingredients 
were thought of in advance and introduced 
on the scene at the proper time: Ochab’s 
“threat” to Khrushchev that if the Soviet 
troops did not leave Poland, there would 
be trouble;* the “clashes” between Soviet 
and Polish troops; the Soviet “reinforce- 
ments” from Eastern Germany; the alleged 
apparition of Soviet Navy units in Polish 
waters; Gomulka’s “unwavering” stand 
which made him a “Polish national hero.” 

What actually happened is an entirely 
different story. First, all the news about the 
political tension and military clashes and 
threats were never authenticated. Whatever 
was allegedly about to happen, never hap- 
pened. There were no clashes between So- 
viet and Polish troops, Gomulka’s rise to 
power did not bring about the slightest 
change in the domestic or foreign policy 
of Poland. Whatever Gomulka said and did 
was strictly along the lines and within the 
frame of the new Moscow-directed policy 
of anti-Stalinism and “independence” from 
Moscow.+ Western newspapermen were 
able to proclaim and the Western public 
opinion was able to accept the tale of Go- 
mulka’s opposition to Moscow only because 
the spiritual defenses of the West against 


* Actually, at the meeting of the central com- 
mittee of the Polish Communist Party which re- 
turned Gomulka to power and which immediately 
preceded the talks with Khrushchev and other 
Soviet leaders, Ochab had urged his Polish com- 
rades to “make clear that the Red Army is our 
ally and defends our independence and our fron- 
tiers.” (Chicago Tribune, November 13, 1956. 
Italics added.) 

+ Gomulka’s statement of October 21 that 
“There is more than one road to socialism. There 
is the Soviet way. There is the Yugoslav way. And 
there are other ways,” was by no stretch of im- 
agination a defiance of Khrushchev and Tito, but 
an expression of strictest adherence to the line of 
the Soviet-Yugoslav communique of June 20, 1956. 
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any communist strategy and tactics had 
suffered substantial damage in the last fif- 
teen years, and especially since 1948, as a 
result of Titoist poisoning. 

Gomulka was accused of “nationalist de- 
viationism” in 1951 and jailed for it, but 
the Titoist stigma was by no means a proof 
that he had any intentions of becoming 
independent from Moscow. Besides, what 
was in 195] a stigma was in 1956 a most 
valuable asset for Moscow’s grand strategy. 
Gomulka was proclaimed a “Titoist,” but 
—like Tito—was reliable from the Soviet 
standpoint. If he had—like Tito—disagreed 
with Moscow on matters of procedure in 
1951, the issue was settled between Moscow 
and Tito, and Moscow could use both 
“heretics” in 1956. That no actual changes 
were planned by Moscow was evidenced 
by the fact that the top “Stalinist hench- 
men” Josef Cyrankiewicz and Alexander 
Zawadski kept their posts and became Go- 
mulka’s closest collaborators. As for Marian 
Spychalski, the new “Titoist” minister of 
defense, he was built up as a “military 
Gomulka” as opposed to Marshal Rokos- 
sovsky, the Soviet chief of the Polish armed 
forces. He was first appointed Deputy Min- 
ister of Defense and chief of the political 
administration in the Army. A few weeks 
later, he was promoted to Minister of De- 
fense. The Polish communist army had ob- 
tained a “national” communist to command 
it. What Western Titoists forgot was that 
when Ochab, at Stalin’s order, accused 
Gomulka of “nationalist” deviation in 
1951, it was “nationalist” Spychalski who 
was the chief witness, whose testimony was 
essential for jailing Gomulka.® 

The Soviets who in 1951 were being 
tough, were in 1956 playing it safe. The 
men with whom they surrounded Gomulka 
were only a super-guarantee. But it is very 
doubtful whether Gomulka himself was 
up to any trouble. No sooner was he ap- 
pointed first secretary of the Polish Com- 
munist Party than the party’s official organ 
Tribuna Ludu “told President Eisenhower 
that Poland’s ‘new freedom’ did not give 
the United States the right to interfere in 
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the country’s internal affairs.” It also 
“warned that it would be ‘naive’ to think 
this meant Poland was leaning away from 
Russia toward the west.”!° 

On November 5 when the Soviets, after 
the first “one step back” in Budapest, “took 
two steps forward” and poured new troops 
into Hungary, Gomulka did not greet the 
rebels fighting for Hungarian independ- 
ence, but urged “iron discipline” to pre- 
vent any anti-Soviet incident in Poland. 

The final and most conclusive proof 
about Gomulka’s “independent,” “anti- 
Moscow” stand, was provided by his visit 
to Moscow (November 15-19). The with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Poland had 
been the favorite theme of Western Titoists. 
Gomulka was allegedly so dangerous for 
Moscow that he was reportedly advised to 
desist from his trip. But brave Gomulka 
decided to go and the world held its breath! 
The Poles followed the Moscow talks with 
“tremendous interest and tension.”!! Go- 
mulka’s first words in Moscow were that 
the best basis for friendly Polish-Soviet 
relations was the “Leninist principle of 
equality of small and great nations, mutual 
respect for sovereignty and national inde- 
pendence as well as cooperation based on 
mutual benefit.” Then, instead of speak- 
ing of the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Poland, he assured the Soviet leaders that 
there could be no talk of Poland leaving 
the Warsaw Pact, which legalized the pres- 
ence of Soviet troops in Poland. The Soviet- 
Polish military alliance “was Poland’s best 
insurance of the Oder-Neisse frontier with 
Germany.” A few days later the commu- 
nique issued about the talks stressed that 
in view of “the existing international situa- 
tion” Soviet troops were still necessary in 
Poland. Nonetheless, Poland was—dialecti- 
cally—even more independent than Tito. 
The Soviet-Yugoslav pact of June 20, 1956 
was signed on “a basis of equality.” The 
Soviet-Polish pact was establishing “com- 
plete equality” between the two signatories. 
In other words, the Soviet leaders by ac- 
cepting and promoting “national inde- 
pendence,” had “completely” yielded to 
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“Titoism.” But “Titoist” satellite Gomulka 
recognized, in the name of “national inde- 
pendence,” the satellite status quo estab- 
lished by Stalin. 

Western Titoists continued hailing Go- 
mulka as a Polish “national hero” and a 
champion of anti-Soviet independence in 
Eastern Europe. 


Act two followed. The Soviet-inspired- 
and-directed Titoist coup was not yet over 
in Poland when it started in Hungary. Erno 
Gero, the then secretary of the Hungarian 
Communist Party, and Janos Kadar had 
just returned from Belgrade where they 
had “reached an understanding on all ques- 
tions discussed,”!* and especially on the 
need for a close cooperation between the 
Yugoslav and Hungarian Communist Par- 
ties in “building the socialist society on 
the principles of Marxism-Leninism.” 

Hungary was obviously ripe for “Tito- 
ism.” Imre Nagy, the Prime Minister, was 
a “national” communist. Kadar was an in- 
veterate Titoist and the rabid Stalinist Erno 
Gero had just been converted to Titoism. 
The prospects seemed favorable indeed. But 
the Hungarian communist leaders had for- 
gotten the people. They had foolishly ig- 
nored the basic, irreconcilable rift between 
the people and themselves, which exploded 
in their faces. Nagy, Gero and Kadar 
wanted another show which would change 
nothixg, but placate the people by con- 
vincing it that communist Hungary had 
become “independent” from Moscow. How- 
ever, the people wanted no part of Titoism, 
or Nagyism or Geroism or Kadarism. They 
wanted freedom. 

There is no need to recount here the 
tragic story of the uprising of the Hun- 
garian people against their communist mas- 
ters. But the most significant political facts 
in the Hungarian developments must be 
fully emphasized. 

Imre Nagy, unable to satisfy the people, 
called the Soviet troops to quell the riots. 
Erno Gero was ousted as first secretary of 
the party on October 25 and replaced by 
Janos Kadar. In the last days of October 
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things had taken such a bad turn for Nagy 
and the Soviets that Nagy made attempts 
to divorce himself from the Soviet Union. 
But the communist regime was falling apart 
and Nagy was only a nominal prime min- 
ister. To escape the judgment of the people, 
he took refuge in the Yugoslav Embassy. 

Then, when the Soviets realized that the 
West would not act, they returned to Buda- 
pest with new (mostly Mongolian) troops 
and installed Janos Kadar, the “Titoist” 
veteran, in power. 

But since the Soviets pursued a Titoist 
strategy, their puppet Kadar obediently 
breathed anti-Soviet defiance (!). He pro- 
claimed in Point 1 of his 15-point pro- 
gram: “unconditional insurance of the 
national independence and sovereignty of 
our country.” To help him, his Soviet mas- 
ters broadcast his proclamation “in full 
-ver Moscow’s powerful transmitters nu- 
merous times throughout the day.”!8 

Within a few days, Tito, the Red Chinese, 
the U.S. communists, etc., who had ap- 
plauded Gomulka because he was allegedly 
defending Poland’s national sovereignty 
and independence against Moscow, spoke 
resolutely in favor of the despicable quis- 
ling Kadar. Yugoslav communist officials 
“put Kadar in the same bracket as Wladys- 
law Gomulka of Poland.”!4 The Chinese 
Communist Party organ, People’s Daily, 
thought “that actions taken by the Soviet 
Union in Hungary are entirely just” be- 
cause they were “in accordance with the 
genuine desires of the Hungarian people.” 
Without the Soviet intervention, “Hungary 
would have become a Fascist hell, an impe- 
rialist outpost for overthrowing other East- 
ern European people’s democracies.”!® 

The American communists took the same 
stand. The Soviet intervention in Hungary 
was “anti-Fascist and pro-peace.” Hence it 
was “regrettably” but “obviously . . . 
necessary.” 16 

The most important and revealing docu- 
ment of all is Tito’s anti-Stalinist speech 
in Pula of November 15.1" He assailed the 
“propaganda and constant repeating of the 
need for the ‘liberation’ of socialist coun- 
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tries” which was making the de-Staliniza- 
tion and democratization of those coun- 
tries so slow and difficult. He glorified 
Gomulka as a paragon of the “independent” 
communist virtues. 

As for Hungary, Tito thought that the 
first intervention of the Soviet troops (Oc- 
tober 24) was made necessary through the 
weakness of Nagy, who failed to “proceed 
energetically against anarchy and the kill- 
ing of communists.” As for Kadar and the 
other Soviet-installed quislings, Tito said: 
“T can tell you, comrades, that I know these 
men in the new government and that they, 
in my opinion, represent that which is most 
honest in Hungary.” 

Evidently frightened by the massacres of 
the communists by the “unruly fascist and 
reactionary mob,” Tito justified the second 
Soviet intervention (November 4): “We 
have said and we shall always say it, that we 
are against the intervention and use of 
foreign military power. Which is, now, the 
lesser evil? Either chaos, civil war, counter- 
revolution and a new world war, or the 
intervention of the Soviet troops? The for- 
mer is a catastrophe, the latter a mistake. 
And, of course, if that saves socialism in 
Hungary, then we shall be able, comrades, 
to say that, although we are against inter- 
vention, the Soviet intervention was neces- 
sary.” 

After asserting that what happened in 
Hungary could not happen in Yugoslavia, 
Tito went back to the Hungarian situation: 
“Assessing the present developments in 
Hungary from the perspective of either so- 
cialism or counter-revolution, we must de- 
fend the present government of Kadar, we 
must support it. We must help it because it 
finds itself in a very difficult situation. We 
must fight all those elements who now irre- 
sponsibly blame the Russians for every- 
thing.” 

The events in Hungary were, in Tito’s 
version, used to cover the “aggression in 
Egypt.” “I expressed to Nasser my doubts 
that the imperialists would leave him alone. 
.. . I told him that he must know that the 
imperialists are people without moral scru- 
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ples . . . who consider Egypt . . . the most 
dangerous for their imperialistic and colo- 
nial territories in Africa and Asia.” Finally, 
he advised Nasser “to take credits where 
he could get them.” 

Tito’s final words were to stress the need 
for “unity and monolithism” in Yugoslavia. 
“We must not permit various individuals, 
various elements to blabber just anything. 
People from underneath, the masses, must 
silence them and prevent them from sowing 
dissension.” 

This review of pronouncements, events 
and stands on issues which are at the core 
of the political problems of our age points 
to the definite conclusion that there is much 
less difference between Stalinism and Tito- 
ism than meets the eye. 

All world communist leaders had de- 
clared themselves in favor of “Titoism,” 
i.e. national independence, equality and 
“various roads to socialism.” Khrushchev 
proclaimed “Titoism” in Belgrade, in Cal- 
cutta, in Moscow, in Warsaw, everywhere. 
Mao Tse-tung encouraged Ochab to be bold 
in the pursuance of a Polish communist 
road to socialism, as opposed to the sub- 
servience to Moscow. Gomulka headed the 
“Titoist” revolution of October 1956 in 
Poland, Imre Nagy wanted to be as inde- 
pendent from Moscow as Gomulka. Erno 
Gero promised in Yalta (October 1956) 
before Khrushchev and Tito, and then 
again in Belgrade, that he would be a good 
anti-Stalinist boy, a genuine “national” 
Hungarian communist. Janos Kadar was 
the symbol of Hungarian “national” com- 
munism and was hailed as such by Tito 
even after the slaughter of Budapest. 

But once their change of heart was put 
to test, they all showed their true and un- 
changed Stalinist color. Khrushchev ordered 
the ruthless massacres of Budapest and the 
deportations to Siberia. Gomulka consid- 
ered the Soviet troops in Poland not as op- 
pressors of the Poles, but as saviors of his 
regime. Nagy and Gero invited the Soviets 
against Hungarian “reactionaries” who 
wanted freedom from Moscow. Kadar be- 
came the most despicable Stalinist quisling. 
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Mao gave his most categorical and unquali- 
fied endorsement to Kadar and the Soviet 
intervention. Finally, Tito, while assailing 
some anonymous” Stalinists, gave a clean 
Titoist bill of health and hailed as deserv- 
ing saviors of national independence and 
communism Khrushchev, Gomulka and 
Kadar. 

Theoretically, and for propaganda pur- 
poses, they were all “Titoists.” But as soon 
as the only thing that matters to them— 
communist absolute monopoly of power— 
was jeopardized, they were all monolith- 
ically united in their determination to use 
the most ruthless Stalinist methods to keep 
that power. Independence, sovereignty, 
equality and non-interference were to all 
of them so many empty words devoid of 
any meaning in the face of the major com- 
munist interest: power. 

3. Stalinist Titoism is a miraculous wea- 
pon against the West. (The Communists 
will not re-Stalinize.) The events of Hun- 
gary which disclosed the incredible political 
and military weakness of the Soviets and 
of the communist system, raised the ques- 
tion of a possible change of communist 
strategy. It was suggested that the experi- 
ment of “national communism” having 
failed, the communists had no other course 
but to revert to Stalinism, to an open and 
undisguised display of hostility and use of 
force everywhere. 

All pertinent facts point to the contrary. 

Moscow will not revert to Stalinism, 
simply because it “cannot rule in the old 
fashion.” Khrushchev had insisted on the 
equality and independence of Poland at the 
very moment when Soviet tanks were crush- 
ing the Hungarian revolt and when Go- 
mulka signed that the Soviet troops must 
stay in Poland. And at the same moment 
Tito hailed Khrushchev as a champion of 
equality and independence among socialist 
nations. ; 

This is for all communists the only log- 
ical way to follow. Open and proclaimed 
Stalinism would provoke more difficulties, 


* With the exception of the Albanian commu- 
nists, Enver Hoxha and Mehmet Shehu. 





more unrest, more revolts. And that is what 
they cannot afford. Besides, the communists 
would lose all the huge gains they have 
achieved through “coexistence” and “Tito- 
ism.” The revolt in Hungary was, as clearly 
evidenced in the comments of all commu- 
nist leaders, from Kadar to Tito and Mao, 
a potential spark for a general revolt of all 
oppressed people against all communist 
regimes. 

If that opportunity was missed by the 
West, it is only because it was unprepared 
for any decisive political action, and it was 
unprepared because it was politically con- 
fused by the communist propaganda of 
co-existence and particularly by the Khrush- 
chev-Tito strategy of “independent,” “na- 
tional” communism. As long as the West 
continues believing in “different” commu- 
nism and pursuing a policy based on the 
notion that the best way of fighting com- 
munism is helping it, Khrushchev and Tito 
and Mao and Gomulka and Kadar are safe. 
If Tito can hail Khrushchev, after the 
brutal intervention and massacres of Buda- 
pest, as a democratic, anti-Stalinist com- 
munist—and be hailed by the West as a 
courageous adversary of Moscow—the So- 
viet leaders cannot fail to conclude that the 
strategy of “different,” “independent,” “na- 
tional” communism works miracles. If Mrs. 


_ Kethley can participate in the Nagy gov- 


ernment, which invited the Soviet troops to 
shoot Hungarians, and a few days later be 
hailed in the West as a member of “the last 
free Hungarian government,”!® then the 
Soviets obviously have an iron-clad guar- 
antee that the West will not use their 
troubles against them. The communists are 
free to talk “Titoism” and practice Stalin- 
ism without the slightest danger to them- 
selves. An open return to Stalinism would 
probably lead to an armed conflict, and a 
war today would be the end of communism 
in the world. 

The events of Hungary are the most re- 
cent and most convincing proof of the rot- 
tenness of communism, the failure of com- 
munism to win the youth and of the deep 
hatred of the people against communism. 
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But as long as people are left to fight bare- 
handed against Soviet tanks and guns, 
while the West confines itself to sending 
messages of sympathy, the prospects for 
freedom are dim indeed. 

The tensions and conflicts within the 
communist empire are tremendous. But as 
long as the West has no will and no courage 
to destroy communism, all those conflicts, 
differences and difficulties cannot endanger 
communism. “The practice is the best judge 
and it has demonstrated that all existing 
differences could not and cannot seriously 
impair the further development of sound, 
mutually beneficial closest friendly relations 
of cooperation between Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union or the countries of Eastern 
Europe.”!® 

The Soviet-Yugoslav grand strategy of 
the “Titoization” of Eastern Europe has— 
unfortunately—passed the test of Poland 
and Hungary in October/November 1956 
with flying colors. That success recom- 
mends it for further and wider application. 
It has been so successful that the com- 
munists will in all probability resort more 
and more to pre-arranged conflicts. This 
seems, in the light of the latest experiences, 
the most effective way to save “the revolu- 
tion,” by mentally confusing and politically 
paralyzing the free world. Tito’s speech in 
Pula on November 15, and his “indigna- 
tion” over the Soviet breach of word in the 
abduction of Imre Nagy, whom he had de- 
livered to the Soviets, point clearly in this 
direction. 

The elementary truth that the outcome of 
the struggle between communism and free- 
dom depends on the West has been once 
more demonstrated with overwhelming clar- 
ity. The revolt in Hungary which could 
have been the beginning of the end of com- 
munism in the whole world, has become 
another frustrating instance of Western in- 
decision and wavering. 

But if some people have lost courage and 


. hope because of the failure of the free world 


to help the Hungarian rebels, many more 
people have been even more strongly im- 
pressed by the possibilities for freedom 
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which the rottenness of communism offers. 
The thirst for freedom is unquenchable. 
The blood of the fighters for freedom and 
of the tyrants alike can only make it more 
irresistible. 

The revolt in Hungary is not the last re- 
volt of the oppressed peoples against com- 
munism. And therein lies the mortal danger 
for communism. Not in the struggle for 
power among communists, but in the strug- 
gle for freedom of all oppressed against all 
communists. 

Hence the responsibility of the free world 
is growing rapidly and the need for a de- 
cision is becoming all the more imperative. 
In World War II the West not only failed 
to help the people, but helped communism. 
Since 1948 it has again helped not the peo- 
ple against communism, but by supporting a 
communist, Tito, it has helped communism. 

That disastrous course cannot be fol- 
lowed much longer. The free world stands 
today, as it stood in the days of Teheran 
and Yalta, before the same fateful political 
dilemma: to support communism (under 
whatever label) against the people, or to 
support the people, who want freedom, 
against communism and all communists. It 
is not yet too late for a decision and for 
action, but time is running out. 


And on that decision hangs the fate of 
the world. 
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Can the American Republic and the American Empire co-exist? Mr. Morley 
advances arguments which—the editors of Modern Age hope—may open a 
serious discussion in the pages of this Review. In this, as in many other matters, 
the editors seek to stimulate thought, rather than to express a single point of 
view. A reply to Mr. Morley’s thesis may appear in a subsequent number. 


American Republic or American Empire 


FELIX MORLEY 


IT HAS BEEN a long time now since I was 
reluctantly driven to a political conclusion 
that shocked me greatly when I first felt 
forced to accept it. I certainly hope that my 
readers will not merely criticize this con- 
clusion, which is easy, but will also be able 
to disprove it, which I fear is more difficult. 

We seem to have reached the stage, in our 
national evolution, where we have a vested 
interest in preparation for war. It has be- 
come necessary for us to have a powerful 
enemy. Soviet Russia is currently our target 
not only because its economic system is 
communistic and its political system tyran- 
nical, but perhaps primarily because the 
Russian organism rivals ours in actual or 
latent physical power. Russia could revert 
to free enterprise, or restore an hereditary 
Czardom, tomorrow; and still our Secretary 
of State would be compelled to question her 
bona fides. Peaceful co-existence with Rus- 
sia is impossible not simply because of 
Communist plotting but because our econ- 
omy apparently needs the constant stimulus 
of a threat of large-scale war. 

That, I greatly fear, is the fact, not less 
true because so ugly and unwelcome. It is a 
necessary part of democratic theory that 
facts unwelcome to the majority should be 
at least ignored, and if sufficiently disturb- 
ing perhaps completely suppressed. So it 
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is only because the United States is not yet 
really a democracy that I venture to present 
some of the evidence for my naturally un- 
popular thesis. It is unpleasant to be, or 
even to seem, critical of one’s own country. 
But there would be mighty little progress, 
in any line, if the conditioned apathy of the 
majority were never challenged. And the 
glory of our federal system of government 
is that it not merely sanctions but—so far 
at least—has definitely served to encourage 
criticism of “the insolence of office.” 

The provision of “full employment” has 
now hecome part of the settled policy of 
our national government, accepted by both 
of the major political parties. There is some 
difference of opinion as to the role that the 
central government should play, in prevent- 
ing any serious unemployment. But both 
parties accept the underlying responsibility 
to intervene if, as, and when private em- 
ployers are unable to offer jobs. Since the 
Great Depression, the movement in this di- 
rection has advanced from spasmodic work- 
relief to the ambition of a guaranteed an- 
nual wage. There is no reason whatsoever 
for thinking that the effort of organized 
labor in behalf of stabilized employment will 
slacken. There is every reason for expect- 
ing that every trade union achievement in 
this direction will be followed by further 
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demands which will be made effective by 
political as well as by industrial pressures. 

It does not follow, however, that the trade 
cycle has been, or can be, stabilized. An ex- 
cess of production will continue to lead to 
heavy inventories and then to a cutting of 
production schedules in order to reduce 
surplus. We see this currently in the auto- 
mobile industry, and we all know that— 
through a process of chain reaction—any 
“soft spot” in a major industry will tend to 
spread: backwards to the producers of raw 
materials, forwards to the middleman and 
distributors. Unless the slack is taken up, 
any protracted slowdown in automobile 
production will before long threaten the 
employment both of steel workers and of 
salesmen. Then further effects come into 
play. Clothing stores in Pittsburgh find 
they don’t need so many clerks, and adver- 
tising agencies in New York dispense with 
copy-writers. Grocery sales go down and 
newspapers fail to replace superannuated 
reporters. There is no end of it—until the 
demand again becomes effective. 

So far as agricultural production is con- 
cerned, a temporarily effective — though 
highly dubious — remedy has been found. 
Through its Commodity Credit Corporation 
the national government simply buys the 
undisposable surplus, in lines ranging from 
peanuts through butter to wheat, and stores 
it up for Mr. Benson’s cogitation. But we 
have not yet reached the stage where Con- 
gress sets a parity price on Buicks and 
Studebakers, purchases those that cannot 
be sold on the free market, and stores them 
in the holds of discarded Victory ships. 

We have as yet refrained from that solu- 
tion for excess industrial production not 
because it is inherently absurd—it would 
be just as sensible as our agricultural pol- 
icy—but because there is an alternative 
lacking in the case of food and tobacco. 
That alternative is what we call Defense 
Production. As long as the country is men- 
aced, or thinks itself menaced, Congress 
will patriotically vote almost unlimited 
funds for armament. Such armament is for 
the most part what is called “hard goods” 
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—metal products directly stimulative to the 
extractive and fabricating industries. 

These are the industries that absorb the 
greater part of our investment capital, and 
provide the bulk of employment. If business 
is good in those industries, it will be good 
throughout the nation as a whole. Heavy 
defense spending, maintained at a high 
level year after year, insures prosperity for 
basic industry. Thence it permeates, through 
sub-contracts and high wages, to the econ- 
omy as a whole. For if the retarding effects 
of a depression spread quickly through a 
capitalistic economy, so do the stimulative 
consequences of inflation. Therefore, if un- 
employment in an area is certified by the 
Department of Labor as “substantial”—now 
defined as six per cent of the working force 
—the Department of Defense must channel 
by administrative order a proportion of its 
contracts to that area. 

Congress, which nominally controls the 
purse strings, seldom does much to cut the 
military estimates. They are presented as 
essential for the national security, and it is 
all but impossible for even the most con- 
scientious legislator to prove that they are 
not essential. It is, of course, possible to 
find evidence of military waste. Many in- 
stances of this have been detected and pub- 
licized by the Hoover Commission. But the 
defense budget is not pared much by effect- 
ing economies of this sort. Moreover, there 
is reason to believe that this budget is cus- 
tomarily padded perhaps five per cent on 
the assumption that it will suffer that much 
reduction by the Congress. 

In sketching this picture I do not mean 
to be critical of the Department of Defense, 
either under its present or previous man- 
agements. This department does not con- 
trol the foreign policy of the United States, 
but does have the responsibility of provid- 
ing the physical power without which our 
foreign policy could not even pretend to be 
effective. Consequently, the more grandiose 
the American foreign policy, the more 
enormous the defense estimates must be. 

The pleasant, but definitely misleading, 
word “defense” tends to obscure that fact. 
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If the Secretary of State declares that our 
policy is one of “massive retaliation” 
against Russia, at times and places of our 
own choosing, the assertion has one mean- 
ing for the average citizen, and quite an- 
other for the responsible Secretary of De- 
fense. He must provide the men, the guns, 
the tanks, the ships, the planes, the reliable 
services of supply, for fighting which might 
be in the frozen wastes of the Arctic, in the 
steaming jungles of southeast Asia, in the 
waterless deserts of Arabia, or amid the 
congested cities of Europe. The more ex- 
tensive the foreign policy, in short, the 
more extravagant the military estimates 
necessary to give it substance. 

Political scientists should give much 
more attention than is customary to the 
effect of these huge defense appropriations, 
continued in terms of tens of billions of 
dollars year after year. For while the im- 
mediate consequences may be primarily 
financial and economic, the ultimaée conse- 
quences—which we are now beginning to 
witness—are political in the deepest sense 
of the word. Let us consider, for a moment, 
the results of defense spending which, since 
the close of the Korean War, has never 
fallen below thirty billions of dollars an- 
nually. 

This infusion of public money, on such a 
gigantic scale, has given a tremendous 
stimulus to the entire economy of the United 
States. Instead of the contraction which 
normally afflicts a capitalistic economy 
when war spending is curtailed, we have 
had a continuous hectic prosperity, pri- 
marily because war spending has not been 
curtailed. In only one year since the 
close of World War II has our military ex- 
penditure been less than double what it 
was at the peak of World War I, and in that 
one year—fiscal 1950—it was almost dou- 
ble. We have avoided the depression that 
normally follows war by the simple expedi- 
ent of avoiding peace. That is the explana- 
tion of the “miracle” of our prosperity. 

Because of the tremendous vitality of our 
economy we have guns without abstaining 
from butter, and with a depreciation of the 


dollar rather less than might have been ex- 
pected from so much unproductive spend- 
ing. The depreciation has nevertheless been 
real. The Monthly Letter of the National 
City Bank, for May 1956, presents some in- 
teresting evidence on this point. It shows 
that if you had bought a $1,000 Savings 
Bond in May of 1946, for $750, you would 
have received back, at its maturity in 1956, 
the equivalent of $759 in 1946 purchasing 
power. Out of this, however, at the mini- 
mum rate of income tax, you would have 
had to pay the Internal Revenue $50. Nom- 
inally, you would have gotten back $1,000 
for your $750 investment. But in terms of 
what the money would buy you would have 
lost $41 of your original investment in 
return for having lent it to the Federal 
Government for ten years. 

Throughout those ten years, nevertheless, 
the Treasury Department has consistently 
advertised its Savings Bonds as “the safest 
investment in the world,” a palpably fraudu- 
lent claim which would merit and receive 
prosecution if paralleled by a private in- 
vestment trust. Those with financial acu- 
men have during the past ten years made 
money by boycotting government bonds in 
favor of equities. But the average citizen, 
placing undue trust in the word of his gov- 
ernment, has lost out where the more cyn- 
ical and better-informed have gained. It is 
difficult for people to realize that oil stocks 
may be a far safer investment than so-called 
“Savings Bonds.” And by the time the 
realization has painfully dawned, changing 
conditions may make the opposite true. 

I mention the dubious investment value 
of savings bonds, during an inflationary 
period, because it illustrates the deplorable 
fact that one can no longer afford to be- 
lieve what government officials say. In the 
case of the “E” bonds this can be statis- 
tically proved. But in other, far more im- 
portant, cases the unreliability of official 
statements is equally subject to question. 
For this one should not blame the indi- 
vidual bureaucrat, who in many cases may 
not even himself realize that he is deceiving 
the public. The task for the political scientist 
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is first to understand, and then fearlessly 
to reveal, the circumstances that create such 
an immoral and therefore ultimately dis- 
astrous atmosphere. 

As a step towards understanding I return 
to the effect of our enormous military ex- 
penditure on the national economy. To fill 
the orders for hydrogen and atom bombs, 
for guided missiles, flat-tops, jet planes and 
lesser weapons—a rapid expansion of our 
productive capacity has been necessary. 
Some annual expansion is properly to be 
expected, but by no means all of what we 
have seen in the past six years can be 
called healthy. Much of it—I am not in a 
position to say statistically just how much 
—is manifestly unhealthy because it is 
based on an armament expenditure which 
seemingly cannot be reduced below ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 a day. 

Along with the spurious prosperity pro- 
duced by this cold-war spending has come 
acceptance of the New Deal theory that it is 
a duty of the national government to find 
a well-paid job for everyone. Indeed, I 
think it fair to say that the majority of 
people now insist that the national govern- 
ment provide full employment. If one Ad- 
ministration fails to do so, we'll simply 
elect another that will. Full employment, 
moreover, is only the basis of what is 
euphoniously called the “liberal” political 
position. On top of the guaranteed job is a 
whole superstructure of further expecta- 
tion—pensions, hospitalization, minimum 
wages, vacation pay, free meals and heaven 
knows what other “fringe benefits.” If 
private enterprise can provide all these so- 
cial benefits and subsidies, all right. But if 
private enterprise fails to provide them it 
is certainly now the general expectation 
that Washington will. 

So far, the various benefits are being pro- 
vided, and as I have said with less actual 
depreciation of the currency than one 
might reasonably expect. But they rest to a 
very large extent on the basis of a huge 
defense expenditure. And if that type of 
spending were cut from one hundred mil- 
lion dollars a day to one million dollars a 
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day—which in a peaceful world would still 
seem a sizeable amount to spend on arma- 
ment—the economic consequences would 
be profound. They would be so profound 
that such reduction—or anything approach- 
ing it—is simply not a matter of practical 
politics. 

In other words, our whole economy now 
is geared to preparation for war, and if 
we stopped preparing for war the effect on 
the economy would be disastrous. Instead 
of plenty of work at high wages, there 
would be, for a time at least, much less 
work at much lower wages. The situation 
would tend to rectify itself in time. Taxes 
could be cut to one-quarter of the present 
scale. The money saved thereby would 
lower production costs in lines of peaceful 
production, thereby stimulating sales and 
giving employment to the cold-war workers 
who would have lost their jobs. But the 
transition could not be made overnight and 
it would be accompanied by great hardship 
and suffering in every industrial commu- 
nity throughout the country. Americans are 
no longer conditioned for such endurance. 
They have been led to expect continuous 
prosperity and they would probably rebel 
if it came to a sudden, if only temporary, 
end. 

There are, of course, alternative forms of 
government spending which might be ex- 
panded to offset a curtailment of defense 
expenditure. Foreign aid might be boosted 
even higher than the record $4.9 billion re- 
quested for fiscal 1957. Federal spending in 
very substantial amounts could theoretically 
be channeled into roadbuilding, school con- 
struction, irrigation, flood-control and other 
domestic purposes. But for none of these 
other projects is it as easy to obtain Con- 
gressional authorization as for defense. 
Only in that one form of heavy outlay is it 
possible to assume the need, to ignore econ- 
omy arguments and to get money in huge 
quantities appropriated on the mere pre- 
text of necessity. Also, defense is the clear 
prerogative of the central government. Con- 
struction of schools, with a provision that 
they must be racially integrated, is not. 
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Congress will appropriate $100,000,000 
a day for defense only so long as people 
believe that the national security is actively 
menaced by a foreign power which seems 
to make such outlay necessary. And since 
Americans are not naturally a belligerent 
people, a constant propaganda must be ex- 
ercised to make it appear that the potential 
foe is the personification of evil, and a dire 
threat to everything that we traditionally 
hold dear. Just as it is impossible to sell 
Savings Bonds without advertising them as 
a perfect investment, so it is impossible to 
spend a hundred million a day on defense 
without picturing a perfect enemy. The 
Communist regime has certainly done a lot 
to make this portrayal of Soviet Russia 
plausible. But, as happened with the Sav- 
ings Bonds, a good hand can be very badly 
overplayed. 

This became clear when the Moscow 
Government, on May 14, 1956, announced 
its decision to carry out substantial, uni- 
lateral disarmament, efforts to achieve this 
end by cooperative action with the United 
States having proved fruitless. The immedi- 
ate result was a sharp downward turn in 
the stock market. In the words of the Asso- 
ciated Press: “The declines were attributed 
by brokers to a fear that defense spending 
in America might be curtailed.” Secretary 
of Defense Wilson, therefore, promptly let 
it be known that the United States is not 
going to cancel any military contracts 
merely because Russia proposes to disarm. 
Secretary of State Dulles gave his custom- 
ary morai gloss to the picture and added 
that what needs control is weapons rather 
than manpower. Had occasion demanded, 
this argument could quickly have been re- 
versed. The New York Times, in one of its 
less successful editorial efforts, said that 
“we of the free world” should have “sym- 
pathy for the Soviet people,” but not for 
those who “boast of their prowess with re- 
spect to hydrogen bombs and interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles.” 

Since this type of boasting is not infre- 
quently heard in the United States, one may 
hope that French, Italian, and German read- 





ers of the Times did not misunderstand its 
somewhat turgid English. There is a tend- 
ency in Western Europe to regard us as a 
highly militaristic power, and to surmise 
that we do not dare to cut military spend- 
ing because our whole economy is now 
geared into it. Certainly there is plenty of 
material in our business publications to 
confirm this belief. For instance, two days 
before the Russian disarmament announce- 
ment, by which time it was anticipated, the 
Kiplinger Washington Letter reported “a 
new undercurrent anxiety about the busi- 
ness future.” But, it hastened to add, “de- 
fense spending is now moving gradually 
higher. . . . New orders will be going out 
in the next few months, making activity 

. in advance of the money later.” And 
those who follow the excellent financial col- 
umn by “The Trader,” in Barron’s Weekly, 
are well aware of the importance he at- 
taches to defense spending as the basis of a 
buoyant stock market. 

There is certainly strong evidence to sug- 
gest that the Administration must maintain 
defense spending at a high level in order 
to keep prosperity up to what people have 
learned to expect. And in an election year 
the political pressures operating to that end 
are doubly strong. The great industrial 
states are those with the highest number of 
electoral votes, and therefore those in which 
the political struggle for the Presidency is 
keenest. Precisely because the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. tends to be Democratic, the Repub- 
lican leaders must at this juncture be the 
more assiduous in maintaining “full em- 
ployment.” Michigan, for instance, swing- 
ing twenty electoral votes, is a politically 
uncertain state and a vital center of defense 
industry. At a time when there is already 
unemployment in Detroit and Flint, nobody 
need anticipate that any defense contracts 
there are going to be cancelled, regardless 
of what the Kremlin does. Secretary Wilson 
himself might want to do so, the interest of 
General Motors notwithstanding. But if he 
did so, I do not hesitate to assert that party 
chairman Alcorn would override him. 

But if domestic economic and political 
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considerations make it impossible for the 
Administration to curtail defense spending, 
it is equally impossible for anyone in au- 
thority to admit the fact. Nobody can sug- 
gest that maybe in this matter of disarma- 
ment the position of Soviet Russia is more 
enlightened than ours. You might as well 
ask Secretary Humphrey to say publicly 
that during a period of inflation, oil stocks 
are a better investment than Treasury 
Bonds. And because it is practically im- 
possible for these officials to tell the whole 
truth they get forced into overt rather than 
covert deception. They ignore the cost of 
living indices and assert that Savings Bonds 
are “the best investment in the world.” 
They ignore the force and logic of the 
Soviet position and assert that since the 
Communists are congenital liars we can’t 
ever believe a word they say. Such an atti- 
tude is barren of any promise for improve- 
ment in this international situation. If that 
is “world leadership,” it leads only to- 
wards catastrophe. 

If we merely had to confront calculated 
deception on the part of our officials it 
would be bad enough. But where there is 
free speech and a free press—and those 
assets we have not yet lost——deception must 
be protected against exposure. That need 
explains the proliferating network of in- 
formation and public relations officers with 
which every government agency is now sur- 
rounded. They are not yet coordinated into 
a single Ministry of Public Enlightenment, 
as in Nazi Germany under Goebbels. But 
there is no doubt that we are on our way, 
to use Mr. Roosevelt’s phrase. The irony 
is that the more we propagandize our own 
people, the more we fulminate about the 
propaganda of the Communists. 

If you want specific evidence of what I 
am charging, I suggest you obtain the re- 
cently published hearings on “Availability 
of Information from Federal Departments 
and Agencies,” held by a special sub-com- 
mittee of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. There you may read what 
a number of highly reputable correspond- 
ents think of the way our Washington off- 
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cials conceal, distort, and control the facts 
on which the preservation of a democratic 
form of government depends. Particularly 
interesting is a statement, made on Novem. 
ber 7 last year, by James Reston, head of 
the Washington Bureau of the New York 
Times. There Mr. Reston says that there is 
something worse than the “suppression of 
news” with which every Washington cor- 
respondent is now familiar. What must also 
be considered, says Mr. Reston, “is the 
growing tendency to manage the news.” 
He gives as an illustration first the State 
Department’s effort to play up the Summit 
Conference at Geneva as a great American 
diplomatic triumph, and subsequently to 
play it down as a failure, due wholly to gen- 
eral Russian cussedness. 

I have myself experienced the pressures 
of this technique. In 1948, when I was 
broadcasting regularly on the Three Star 
Extra program, I developed an effective 
attack on the then official policy of dis- 
mantling German industry. Day after day I 
pointed out its general inanity. I went to 
Germany—a country I know well—and re- 
ported factually the stupidities I personally 
witnessed—the shipment of modern ma- 
chine tools from Krupps to Skoda, in Czech- 
oslovakia; the tearing down of the Ruhr 
steel plants, the movement of German chem- 
ists to Russia when we eliminated their 
means of livelihood in the West. Believe it 
or not, somebody in the Department of 
State requested the National Broadcasting 
Company to have me taken off the air. 
N.B.C.-——more power to them—asked if the 
accuracy of my reports were challenged. 
“No,” was the reluctant reply, “but Mor- 
ley’s broadcasts are contrary to public 
policy.” 

I am happy to say that it was dismantling 
—not my broadcasts—that was stopped. 
But if I should today start a series saying 
that German rearmament is a dubious bless- 
ing, and that perhaps dismantling made 
sense after all, again I feel sure the: State 
Department would try to get me suppressed. 
Today, with increasingly rare exceptions, 
you only read or hear—in matters of for- 








eign policy—what Washington wants you 
to read or hear. 

And what Washington wants one month 
may be, and often is, the exact opposite of 
what Washington wants the next month. 
That is why the American people are so 
bewildered trying to follow the contortions 
of a foreign policy which first disarms and 
then rearms the Germans; which first pro- 
hibits and then insists upon Japanese con- 
scription; which gives tanks to the French 
in Algeria and then chides the French for 
using them; which encourages the Chinese 
Communists to take over the mainland but 
then says touch Formosa at your peril; 
which first arms Israel against the Arabs 
and then the Arabs against Israel; which 
denounces the Russians for refusing to dis- 
arm and then denounces them for offering 
to disarm. The net effort of these and many 
other contradictions is that, while we are 
undeniably feared, we are no longer either 
respected or admired abroad. And, which 
is more to the point, we are certainly both 
confused and uneasy here at home. 

The fundamental difficulty that gives rise 
to this painful and dangerous confusion is, 
I think, clear. We are trying to make a fed- 
eral republic do an imperial job, without 
honestly confronting the fact that our tradi- 
tional institutions are specifically de- 
signed to prevent centralization of power. 
With this direct contradiction between the 
traditional form of our government and the 
current purposes of our government, a sort 
of political schizophrenia is inevitable. It is 
revealed in wavering, wobbling, and waste- 
ful policies. The wealth of this country is so 
great, and its power so enormous, that we 
can stagger around for a long time, like a 
drunken giant, with relative immunity. At 
some time and at some point, however, this 
fundamental conflict between our institu- 
tions and our policies will have to be re- 
solved. 

Clearly, there are two diametrically op- 
posite ways by which the contradiction 
could be eliminated. We can adapt our 
policies to our institutions, or we can adapt 
our institutions to our policies. But neither 


of those theoretically plausible solutions is 
at all likely to be attempted. 

To make our policies conform to our in- 
stitutions is to revert to isolationism. It 
would mean the termination of our alli- 
ances; withdrawal of all troops to our own 
shores; reduction of military expenditure 
to a truly defensive level; complete indif- 
ference to political developments abroad, 
regardless of whether these help or hinder 
the advance of Communism. It means a re- 
turn to the philosophy expressed by Charles 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, on June 25, 
1787, when he told the Constitutional Con- 
vention: 


“We mistake the object of our Govern- 
ment if we hope or wish that it is to make 
us respectable abroad. Conquest of superi- 
ority among other Powers is not, or ought 
not ever to be, the object of republican sys- 
tems. If they are sufficiently active and 
energetic to rescue us from contempt, and 
preserve our domestic happiness and secur- 
ity, it is all we can expect from them—it is 
more than almost any other government 
ensures to its citizens.” 


Those wise and temperate words seem ' 


wholly out of date today. They are com- 
pletely out of harmony with the doctrine 
of world leadership and all that this entails 
in the form of conscription, grinding taxa- 
tion, bureaucratic labyrinths, manipulated 
public opinion, stock-piling of hydrogen 
bombs, and world-wide, hush-hush espio- 
nage. Yet Pinckney’s political philosophy is 
that on which our system of government is 
based and it is one for which millions of 
Americans still retain a nostalgic longing. 

It is that tenacity of tradition that makes 
the alternative solution—adaptation of in- 
stitutions to policy—seem equally impos- 
sible. If we are going to remake the world 
in our image it is most irritating to have 
some hick Congressman raising questions 
about the costs involved, yet the theory of 
our government is that the gentleman from 
Podunk actually has that right. A Supreme 
Court decree to end segregation in our pub- 
lic schools is clearly the simple answer to 
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irritating Communist jibes about our racial 
discrimination. But then we meet the ar- 
chaic doctrine of States’ Rights, and the 
obscurantism of reactionary Southerners 
who brazenly maintain that the Constitu- 
tion ought to be taken seriously. The up- 
shot is that when we might be driving 
straight towards some well-planned world 
government goal, the whole business is 
bolo-axed by people with no real respect for 
Harvard Law School training. 

I might note that I am not trying to be 
sarcastic. I am quoting verbatim remarks 
that I often hear from officials who deeply 
resent the fact that what they like to call 
the democratic will—meaning their per- 


sonal will—is so often thwarted by our 
political system. 

In this dilemma—between policies that 
demand centralization of authority and in- 
stitutions that prevent it—the catchword 
“democracy” does seem to offer a solution. 
It implies that the people as a whole want 
those policies which the planners in their 
wisdom deem to be good. And if sufficient 
governmental pressure can be brought to 
bear on radio commentators and news- 
paper writers it isn’t difficult to make it ap- 
pear that people do want what the planners 
prescribe. The natural instinct of the good 
citizen is to believe what his government 
tells him. The natural instinct of the pub- 





Seascape Remembered 


Circling the mad Contessa, birds 
Shattered the sunlight in the first 
Day’s telling of her stories, round 

Our small befuddled heads, beyond 
The lights of yet a second day 

And three and six and seven days 

Of telling, and the light now drew 
Around and down to greens and blues 
And deepened slowly, slowly whirled 


To purples, and the summer blurred, 

And the mornings darkened and shrank until 

One morning that flapped and flapped at her shawl 
Like a small bird of smallest light 

Panting against the dark. We cried 

And scurried home. That day’s abrupt 

Injunction fell: and now we kept 


Our mornings where the beach was rimmed 
By heaps of rock, but often climbed 

To see her smiling on us all 

Under the flapping of her black shawl. 
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licist is to report governmental policies in a 
favorable light. And if these decent tend- 
encies can be systematically exploited, and 
strengthened by constant reference to the 
aggressive designs of a powerful and un- 
scrupulous enemy, then opposition is grad- 
ually reduced to a minimum. 

Unfortunately, this procedure tends to 
create a vested interest in the théory that 
Soviet Russia is our permanent and un- 
deviating foe. Possibly that is the truth. I 
have no intention of denying the validity of 
the contention. I merely want to point out 
that, true or false, that idea has been im- 
planted in the minds of the great majority, 
as fifteen years ago the idea of a peace- 
loving, democratic Soviet Russia was also 
carefully implanted. 

Governments, of course, are not moral 
instrumentalities. Self-preservation is not 
merely the first but the only law of their 
nature. As individuals, officials—or sol- 
diers—are of course no less moral than 
other men. But in the service of the State, 
especially if the existence of the State 
seems to be called in question, there are no 
standards of morality but merely of ex- 
pediency. Those who ordered the atom 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima were wholly 
decent men. I expect many of them would 
willingly have laid down their lives to save 
an imperilled child. Yet they decided to 
incinerate ten thousand Japanese children 
because the welfare of the United States 
seemed to demand that horrible act. An 
American President defined Pearl Harbor 
as “a day that will live in infamy.” But 
Hiroshima — from our viewpoint — was 
somehow different. From the viewpoint of 
the State, no action that it commits can be 
infamous, and no action committed by an 
enemy state can be glorious. No objective 
standard of morality to which both are 
equally subject has as yet been developed. 

This undeniable truth explains why, in 
our present stage of political evolution, 
there can be no such thing as political de- 
mocracy. If the phrase has any meaning at 
all, it describes a political system that en- 
courages the triumph of the majority will in 
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any particular political organism, that will 
being exercised by freely-elected representa- 
tives of whom a majority must, by defini- 
tion, have plenipotentiary power. 

That is certainly not our system of gov- 
ernment. And even if it were, the system 
would not endure in any nation aspiring to 
world leadership. Such leadership necessi- 
tates frequent and often rapid changes of 
policy, determined not by the will of the 
allegedly democratic country, but much 
more by the uncontrollable and often un- 
forseeable actions of foreign governments. 
Those changes must be swiftly countered 
by the government that calls itself demo- 
cratic. After the wholly undemocratic ac- 
tion has been taken it can of course be 
asserted that this was what the people really 
wanted. But if democracy is no more than 
apathetic acquiescence in the fait accompli, 
then poor Juliet was on the right track 
after all. 

Moreover, it is to be remembered ‘hat 
people are moral, if governments are not. 
Morality, meaning the general observance 
of fixed standards, must be the rule rather 
than the exception in individual lives. 
Otherwise there could be no generally re- 
liable community life; and society, instead 
of advancing, would slip backwards to be- 
come nasty and brutish. It does this, far 
too frequently, as a result of the dealings 
of governments with one another. But the 
general morality of individuals has so far 
been able effectively to repair the damage 
done by the general amorality of gov- 
ernments. 

Precisely because individuals are moral, 
and because governments are not, the latter 
cannot afford to be democratic, or at least 
not in the case of any government that is 
seeking “superiority among other Powers,” 
to quote Charles Pinckney again. Any gov- 
ernment with that ambition must constantly 
adapt its foreign policy to the exigencies of 
the moment. It cannot, as the word democ- 
racy implies, await a popular plebiscite 
before far-reaching action is taken. But, in 
order to appear democratic, the action when 
taken must be justified to the electorate. 
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That justification requires management of 
public opinion, which in turn requires 
something that is in fact if not in name a 
Ministry of Propaganda. To be effective, 
propaganda must above all else be decisive. 
It must depict the chosen course as “good” 
and all the many possible alternatives as 
“bad.” If an advertiser did this he would 
immediately run afoul of the Fair Trade 
Practices Act. But governments, being 
amoral, do not apply to themselves the 
standards which moral individuals demand. 
It is the case of the Savings Bonds—‘“safest 
investment in the world”—all over again. 

Government propaganda must be deci- 
sive, which is to say it must be dictatorial. 
But if a government is pretending to be 
democratic, it must also maintain that the 
line it is following is most carefully chosen 
in the national interest. If the policy is a 
complete gamble it must be described as a 
“calculated risk.” If it is aggressive it must 
be called defensive. If it is pusillanimous, it 
must be labelled “masterful.” 

The more effective public opinion is, in 
other words, the more necessary it is that 
public opinion be cozened and deceived. 
And that is the essential reason why you 
cannot have democracy in a country pur- 
suing an active and complicated foreign 
policy. It is a contradiction in terms to say 
that a government subject to public opinion 
can run an Empire. It is no mere coin- 
cidence that as Great Britain has become 
more democratic the British Empire has 
progressively withered away. And it is not 
in the least surprising that Soviet Russia, 
where public opinion is completely re- 
pressed, is so successful in its diplomacy. 

Can it be called healthy that as our gov- 
ernment embarks on policies which cannot 
possibly be democratic, our officials simul- 
taneously become more fervent and insistent 
in calling this Federal Republic a democ- 
racy? When the Soviet Government refers 
to its various satellite states as “People’s 
Democracies” we comment caustically on 
this deceitful use of words. But if the prob- 
lem is viewed objectively it is difficult to 
conclude that the foreign policy of the 
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United States is any more democratically 
directed than is that of Soviet Russia. 

The people of this country were not con- 
sulted in any way when the Truman Ad- 
ministration acted to resist Communist ag- 
gression across the Thirty-eighth Parallel 
in Korea. Nor was the ensuing “police 
action” ever approved, even retroactively, 
by the Congress. The argument of the Ex- 
ecutive was that under the Charter of the 
United Nations we were committed by 
treaty to resist the Red encroachment, and 
that this treaty obligation took precedence 
over the Constitutional provision that only 
Congress can declare war. However good 
or poor the argument from a narrowly 
legalistic viewpoint, nobody could possibly 
attempt to justify it on the basis of democ- 
racy. As a matter of established fact, it 
was not the Council of the United Nations 
that urged the Government of the United 
States to instigate this “police action.” The 
White House made the decision and then 
prevailed upon the U.N. Council to justify 
and support it. 

Let me emphasize that my point is not 
in any way a criticism of Mr. Truman’s 
action. The Communist aggression was 
bare-faced. If it had not been resisted, it 
would in all probability have been followed 
by other acts of aggression in Asia. And the 
only government in a position to resist was 
that of the United States. My case is not 
against the action taken, but merely against 
the sorry and wholly untenable argument 
that it had any relation whatsoever to dem- 
ocratic theory. 

The reason that this misleading word is 
so frequently invoked must be that it gives 
an aura of respectability to the power poli- 
tics in which we are now so deeply engaged. 
But there is something inherently dishonest, 
and distasteful from the traditional Ameri- 
can viewpoint, in trying to gull a people in 
this manner. Moreover, the procedure is 
deeply dangerous to the security of the 
American system of government. That sys- 
tem is not a democracy; but it is one 
of self-government. First of all it is 
assumed that the American citizen can, 





in most respects, actually govern him- 
seli—deal decently with his fellows and 
obey the Golden Rule of his own volition. 
Then it is assumed that the people of a 
locality can handle their local affairs for 
themselves, without meticulous orders from 
a distant point. On these two assumptions 
is based our whole structure of township, 
municipal, county and parish government. 
Over that is the layer of State governments, 
to which, and to the people, are reserved all 
powers not specifically delegated to the 
national government. The theory is that 
_power should be kept away from Washing- 
ton—not concentrated there. 

Now it is very suggestive that when we 
talk loosely of democracy, nine times in 
ten we mean national rather than local de- 
mocracy; we mean the majority will of the 
United States as a unit, rather than the 
majority will in each state as a sovereign 
entity, or the majority will in the various 
governmental sub-divisions of the separate 
states. Yet the larger the number involved, 
as Aristotle poinied out long since, the more 
difficult it is to ascertain the majority will 
on any specific subject. A New England 
town meeting can with some precision de- 
termine the community will on whether or 
not a street should be paved. No such pre- 
cision is possible in a national plebiscite 
on federal aid in arterial road construction. 

The larger the numbers involved, the 
more certain it is that the will of the ma- 
jority becomes unascertainable, and is 
therefore interpreted in specific terms by a 
very small number of leaders who count on 
the apathy of the mass to accept their defi- 
nition. We see this very clearly in the evolu- 
tion of trade unions. There is little doubt 
that Samuel Gompers, in his early days, 
actually voiced the will of a majority of the 
cigar-makers in the United States. There is 
a great deal of doubt that Walter Reuther 
can voice the will of a majority of the auto- 
mobile workers. What he can do is to say 
that if kept in office he will get them an 
ever-larger share of the products of the 
industry for which they work. That may be 
magnificent, but it is not democracy. 
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I have been told, and I see no reason to 
doubt it, that the operations of a local So- 
viet, in Russia, are quite democratic, so far 
as Communists are concerned. Elections are 
fair, representatives speak for their con- 
stituents, and the management of the local 
factory or collective farm is subject to a 
considerable amount of local control. But 
if Bulganin and Khrushchev decide to drop 
a hydrogen bomb, no local Soviet is con- 
sulted first. 

For all our affirmation of democracy, and 
our feeling that the Russian use of the 
word is spurious, I am not at all sure that 
the situation is as different here as we would 
all like to believe. And if that anxiety is 
justified it is a very serious matter—far 
more so for us than for the Russians. It 
means that in grasping for the shadow of 
democracy we are losing the substance of 
self-government. In Russia, they never had 
much self-government to lose. This talk 
about democracy can be a snare. Behind 
the muddy thinking that the word encour- 
ages there can be building a self-perpetuat- 
ing managerial elite, willing to govern in 
the name of democracy, so long as in fact 
they have their way. 

Against any such development our fed- 
eral system stands as a barrier, difficult for 
centralized planners to surmount. As long 
as the Constitution endures, the will of the 
majority remains, in many issues, subordi- 
nate to the will of the locality. And what 
this means is that a real democracy cannot 
be submerged by a pseudo-democracy, be- 
cause in the town meeting the will of the 
majority is an ascertainable reality, while 
in the nation as a whole it is just a phrase, 
to be used by the demagogue for his ad- 
vantage. 

It may be that the era of our Federal 
Republic is drawing to its close. On July 4 
we shall celebrate the one hundred and 
eighty-first anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence. Its essence was the con- 
clusion: “That these United Colonies are, 
and of Right ought to be, Free and Inde- 
pendent States.” The theory that the States 
continue to be to a large extent sovereign 
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was implemented by the Constitution and 
continues as the basis of our organic law. 
But there is no question that the concept 
of State sovereignty is now repugnant to 
many who consider themselves good Amer- 
icans. 

It is repugnant to the humanitarians who 
are anxious to enforce their ideas of social 
justice uniformly, no matter how greatly 
conditions may vary from one section of 
the country to another. It is repugnant to 
the powerful labor unions, whose control is 
threatened locally if a State decides to op- 
pose the closed shop with a “right to work” 
law. Federalism is similarly undermined by 
farm organizations dedicated to milking 
the national treasury through the device of 
rigid price supports. And until recently the 
theory of State sovereignty was disliked by 
Big Business, which found any variations 
in State laws an interference with the de- 
velopment of a national market. As _ busi- 
ness has lost its former political dominance, 
there has been a tendency in this quarter 
to defend States’ Rights. But this is not a 
clear nor a uniform business attitude. It 
will scarcely stand up against the present 
dependence of profits on centralized mili- 
tary spending. 

The one common denominator in all 
these varied assaults on the principle of 
federalism is Bigness. Everything must be 
“national,” although the word is not used 
once in the Constitution and was regarded 
as dubiously as was “democracy” by the 
Founding Fathers. The current Washing- 
ton telephone directory takes ten full col- 
umns merely to list the national associa- 
tions with headquarters there, running from 
the National Academy of Broadcasting to 
the National Wrecking Company. 

Since our institutions are demonstrably 
based on home rule and local sovereignty, 
some formula must be found to justify the 
general trend towards nationalization. And 
that is where this weasel word “democracy” 
comes in. Its general use is the more invidi- 
ous because it does not mean defense of 
majority rule at the grass roots, where the 
will of the people on local problems is 
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based on accurate knowledge. It means the 
creation of a vague and semi-mystical 
volunté generale for the nation as a whole, 
in fields where emotions may be strong but 
where understanding cannot possibly be 
thorough. Just as Rousseau’s conception of 
an inviolable “general will” led to the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution, so our 
new theory of national democracy is lead- 
ing to very serious trouble here. It is the 
clear duty of those who call themselves 
political scientists to confront that fact. 

There is no other existing Constitution 
so old as that of the United States. The skill 
of its design is attested by the marvelous 
flexibility with which it has served our 
country through almost a hundred and 
seventy years of amazing development, 
change, and growth. But there is a limit to 
the elasticity of any code that is defined in 
words. That limit is reached when institu- 
tions established to serve one principle are 
twisted and distorted to serve a diametri- 
cally opposite principle. 

We talk as though the assumption of 
world leadership by the United States were 
merely a matter of turning a page in .is- 
tory. Brief a few lecturers for women’s 
clubs, establish some courses in “‘inter- 
national relations,” build a huge military 
machine, house the United Nations in New 
York—presto, the job is done! It’s not so 
simple. That is the lesson so refreshingly 
conveyed by “The Teahouse of the August 
Moon.” I hope you have seen that play. 
It contains more political science than 
many a doctoral dissertation in the field. 

What we are really attempting is a com- 
plete change in all the mores of the Ameri- 
can people. World leadership requires cen- 
tralization of power in the capital of the 
nation that seeks dominance. It requires an 
aristocracy—an elite—that can be com- 
pletely indifferent to the gusts of public 
opinion. It requires a socialized economy, 
a docile labor force, and a system of edu- 
cation that focusses on the training of the 
gifted; the intentional subordination of 
those who may be born equal but who find 
it difficult to maintain that equality in any 
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form of intellectual test. To make this struc- 
ture effective all institutions, from schools 
to electoral systems, must be designed to 
the end of concentrating full power, at any 
given moment, in unquestionably compe- 
tent hands. 

All that is the exact opposite of the de- 
velopment encouraged by our Constitution 
and we cannot in simple honesty swear our 
officials to uphold that Constitution and 
still expect them to violate its spirit in every 
official act. That course is to undermine the 
national integrity, which already is palpa- 
bly lower than it used to be. In spite of 
Machiavelli, no thoroughly hypocritical 
nation ever dominated the age for long. 

It seems to me inevitable that soon or 
late we must make one of two definite 
choices. We must either change our Con- 
stitution—openly and honestly—to conform 
with the imperial policies we seek to follow. 
Or we must modify those policies to con- 
form to the Constitution as it now stands. 
The Federal system was not designed to 
promote world leadership by the United 
States. Indeed, it serves to make such lead- 
ership bungling and ineffective. We cannot 
indefinitely both keep our cake and eat it. 
We must face up to the problem squarely. 
Decisions are difficult. But nations cannot 
indefinitely postpone them. 

I think we must face the problem before 
us in its stark reality. There is a tendency, 
on the other hand, to obscure it by criti- 
cizing this or that individual, and on the 
other by continuing to talk vaguely and 
misleadingly about “democracy.” It is this 
second alibi which I have been condemn- 
ing, so I must say a word in defense of 
those officials who are caught in the swiftly- 
running tide of world events. 





They make mistakes, of course, and 
should be criticized. But the fundamental 
problem is not of their making. Eliminate 
any single man—from Franklin D. Roose- 
velt down—or up—and if he had never 
lived the issue before us today would prob- 
ably be essentially as it is. That issue— 
whether we keep the Federal Republic or 
go on to the course of Empire which seems 
to some to beckon so alluringly—that 
choice is inherent in the growth of this 
country to its present stature and power. 


There are some who will say that the 
choice before us is foreordained: that re- 
publics have always been short-lived and 
that we have now gone too far towards 
empire to reverse our steps. There is cer- 
tainly much evidence to support that view. 
But there is also much evidence that our 
traditions are too tenacious to be wholly 
uprooted. 


What I maintain is that our political 
scientists, at least, should face the issue 
squarely. The courage to do this is certainly 
in the American tradition, and that much 
of our tradition must at all costs be main- 
tained. 


When the surgeon is faced with a tough 
decision—to perform an obviously danger- 
ous operation or to let it slide—he does 
not deceive himself with essentially emo- 
tional words. He draws upon all his scien- 
tific background, on all his knowledge and 
experience, and decides. If political scien- 
tists are scientists, and not just dilettantes 
in the amusing field of politics, they too will 
diagnose the cancers that not infrequently 
affect the body politic. They will not take 
refuge in the use of opiates—like the word 
“democracy.” 
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History, Toynbee and the Modern Mind: 


Betrayal of the West 


FREDERICK D. WILHELMSEN 


The devotees of Progress and 


Futurism among the historians, 


Mr. Wilhelmsen writes, hack at 


the roots of our civilization. 


OPEN CONTROVERSY in the field of ideas is 
an intellectual exercise rarely indulged 
nowadays. Because of this, Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold’s brilliant critique of Professor 
Toynbee’s The World and the West was a 
double triumph: not only was the Toynbee 
thesis destroyed, but the destruction was 
executed in the best traditions of English 
polemical writing. (The Lie about the 
West, Sheed and Ward, 1954.) 

Mr. Jerrold put his finger on what is 
perhaps the deepest danger to the western 
mind today, when he accused Toynbee 
specifically, and liberal humanism at large, 
of preparing the way for the assault on the 
citadel of the West by inviting all of us to 
view history from a universal point of view. 
From this bird’s-eye view we can see, it is 
supposed, that the West is feeding upon the 
world as a parasitic organism feeds upon a 
parent body. As organisms grow, decline, 
and die, so too did the West grow and de- 
cline, and so must she now die; but this 
destruction of our civilization will be no 
real catastrophe (from the universal point 
of view) because the decline follows the 
law of challenge and response: “a dialecti- 
cal view of history which sees each civiliza- 
tion offering a challenge to those outside 
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its orbit, and by this challenge engender- 
ing a response.” Jerrold went on to locate 
this doctrine within the general context of 
the progressivism of the liberal tradition. 
Since the dialectical movement of the his- 
torical process is upward, since the response 
is spiritually superior to the challenge, we 
are asked to give our allegiance, not to an 
historical heritage, but to the historical 
process itself. Putting the matter more con- 
cretely, we are told to commit ourselves to 
a process inevitably moving away from the 
religious and cultural traditions of Chris- 
tian civilization. 

The position is by no means peculiar to 
Professor Toynbee, nor does it customarily 
achieve the high level of conceptualization 
achieved in his own work. The doctrine is 
held everywhere, if not as a philosophy, 
then as a prejudice; its tenets are insinuated 
into the most typical art of the moment; its 
pretensions are paraded by the most repre- 
sentative members of the contemporary 
intelligentsia; an adherence to its plat- 
form guarantees a hearing in more than 
half the halls of learning of the day, but 
disagreement, even the most tempered, 
brings the weapon of ridicule or the sanc- 
tion of neglect. The leading characteristics 
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of the doctrine at hand are well known: 
the investing of the present direction of 
history with an aura of necessity; the sug- 
gestion that an attempt to struggle against 
the powerful forces moving toward col- 
lectivism is futile; the abandonment of 
traditional ways of life beloved to our his- 
toric West; the sanctification of naked pow- 
er in the name of “history.” 

This conception of history is, of course, 
fundamentally dialectical; it supposes that 
there is an intrinsic “meaning of history,” 
that this “meaning” is identified with the 
flow of time, and that it is capable of being 
known by the human mind, if not in all its 
details, at least in the broad sweep of its 
direction. It is this philosophy of history 
that I should like to explore and challenge 
in the present essay. The doctrine in ques- 
tion reaches back to old style British Lib- 
eralism, and beyond, to that mingling of 
the Enlightenment and the English temper 
that gave birth to the Whig conception of 
history. Paralleled and challenged on the 
continent by Hegelianism and eventually 
by Marxism, Liberalism had in common 
with its totalitarian enemies a theory of 
history necessitating the wearing-away of 
traditional political and religious institu- 


tions by the dynamism inherent to the his- 
torical process. At first “the meaning of his-. 


tory” was some Utopian future toward 
which the law of progress inevitably tended. 
In time, this “meaning” was sophisticated 
to the point where progress to a fixed goal 
was dropped, and history was reduced to 
sheer change. From this point of view, Pro- 
fessor Toynbee would appear slightly out 
of date: he still hopes for better things to 
come. Most of his contemporaries, moved 
by the frightening events of the last fifty 
years, have dropped the earlier “melior- 
ism,” and have simply surrendered to the 
sheer mobility of the historical process. 

In any event, the attempt to place the 
essence of history in time, taken as sheer 
change, tends toward a double rejection of 
the western heritage: one political and cul- 
tural, and the other philosophical. First, 
to identify “the meaning of history” with 
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the flow of time results inexorably in the 
rejection of any intelligibility that is tra- 
ditional, because a tradition, although it 
grows in time, itself endures, and therefore 
blocks any dialectic thought to be immanent 
to time as such. As the past gives way to 
the present, and the present to the future, 
if there be an inner teleology to change as 
such, it must be at odds with any heritage 
transcending or resisting this death of the 
past in the fleeting life of the present. For 
example, the western heritage of law and 
justice was not built, it is presumed, in 
order to wash away in the stream of be- 
coming; but if “the meaning of history” 
is contained within the changing process as 
such, then this tradition is doomed. The 
rooting of human intelligibility and his- 
torical rationality within the law of change 
is a betrayal of the whole culture we have 
inherited from the past: a betrayal extend- 
ing to the highest ideals of liberalism itself, 
because if everything obeys the dialectic 
of time and is overcome by the future, why 
should not liberty suffer the fate of all his- 
tory? 

There are really only two paths out of 
this dilemma, and both of them are dead 
ends: to equate freedom with an aliena- 
tion from the restrictions of historical tra- 
dition, is to fall into an absurdity; for 
where is this liberty cherished by all lib- 
erals, if not within the fabric of the classical 
Christian inheritance? If, on the contrary, 
liberty is equated with mere action or an 
automatic response to a challenge, then 
what is left but the word? Secondly, the 
philosophy of the primacy 0‘ the historical 
process must entail the rejection of the 
Christian claim that man’s deepest finality 
is trans-historical: beatitude with a God 
who is not only immanent to time, but 
transcendent as well. Man owes a duty to 
God that is by no means fulfilled simply by 
entering into the stream of historical be- 
coming. It is not the God of the future who 
commands my allegiance: it is the God of 
the present who elicits from me a decision 
in the now, even though that decision 
demand that I stand against the world. 
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Athanasius contra mundum. This is the 
Christian vision of man with his back 
against the wall; and to ask him to sur- 
render to the “forces of history” under the 
guise of meeting “the challenge of the 
times” is to ask him, frequently enough, to 
abandon courage and to betray that sense 
of honor that was born on the Cross two 
thousand years ago. 

To ground the meaning of history within 
some law thought to be consubstantial with 
the flow of time is certainly a denial of 
the ethical and religious drama of the 
moment, but it is even more a denial of the 
unique dignity of human personality. This 
follows quite naturally from the rationaliza- 
tion of time inherent in the dialectical con- 
ception of history. As time has a past, pres- 
ent, and future, so too has “the meaning 
of history”; since existence is always in 
the present tense, so do we always stand in 
the center of history’s meaning, looking 
back on the first stage now completed, and 
looking forward to the third stage still to 
come. From this follows, not only a sense 
of condescension and superiority to the 
past, but also a hatred of present existence, 
a resentment of the given. If we stand at 
the present moment of time, itself destined 
to give way to the future, and if the mean- 
ing of history is the very process of the 
destruction of the present in the victory in 
the future, then “the meaning of history” 
can never be found in present existence; it 
must always be projected into the future, 
whether that future be thought of as fixed 
and knowable, or as undetermined and un- 
knowable. Therefore an act placed in time 
by a man must be viewed exclusively as an 
instrument, a means, to the future fulfill- 
ment of the dynamism inherent in reality 
itself. Here is a curiously vicious concep- 
tion of ethics: not only is man commanded 
to live in the future, not only is he cau- 
tioned against preserving those traditional 
values he has inherited as a legacy from the 
past, but the very morality of his actions 
is measured, not by human nature, not by 
the needs of living men and women, but 
the supposed future direction of the his- 
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torical process. Not only can Marxism en- 
slave and murder millions with a perfectly 
good conscience, but the heirs to liberal 
humanism, the latter-day secularists, can 
lecture the rest of us on our duties to an 
historical dynamism which would sweep 
away the civilization that has alone made 
life bearable for man because it has shown 
him his soul. No wonder Gabriel Marcel 
has cried out against “this crowned ghost, 
the meaning of history.” 

Although the advocates of historical de- 
terminism and “futurism” disagree widely 
with one another on the actual direction of 
the historical process, they are all united 
in holding that this direction is away from 
our western origins, not merely as a fact, 
but as a law: cultural alienation is of the 
very essence of history. Even where the 
theory of an inner dialectic to history is 
rejected as a law of nature, it is reintro- 
duced as an ethical imperative. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Karl R. Popper in his The Open 
Society and Its Enemies rejects any scien- 
tific penetration into the meaning of his- 
tory; he rejects the historism of Professor 
Toynbee; he has no patience with Hegel- 
ianism of any kind; he declares that “his- 
tory has no meaning,” but he really doesn’t 
mean it! He takes it all back when he tells 
us that “we can give history meaning,” and 
the meaning we give it is the “democratic 
process.” Upon closer inspection, Mr. Pop- 
per’s “democratic process” (equated with 
the march of history) turns out to be an 
ethical abandonment of all trans-temporal 
absolutes: non-commitment, cultural alien- 
ation, dedication to the future conceived as 
the death. of our religious and cultural 
heritage—this is Mr. Popper’s “open so- 
ciety.” The Platonic-Aristotelian achieve- 
ment in ethics and politics is rejected be- 
cause it struggled against the “open democ- 
racy” of Pericles, Socrates, and Democri- 
tus; but this “open democracy” reveals 
itself to be an irrevocable opponent of the 
whole classical-Christian conception of man 
as a person, owing allegiance both to God 
and to the common good. Mr. Popper’s 
own brand of anti-historicist historicism 
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seems to have little to distinguish it from 
the Blanchard theory of history as an ever- 
widening extension of the equalitarian 
principle, moving to a secularist paradise 
wherein everyone will be as equal, and as 
equally trivial, as everyone else. 

The “open society” of undedicated men 
closely resembles the way in which Mr. 
David Riesman has read the meaning of 
history (cf. The Lonely Crowd). Despite 
his avowed pragmatism and his suspicion 
of conceptual frameworks, the dialectical 
philosophy returns in his own trinitarian 
symbolism: until the Renaissance, western 
man was “tradition-directed,” motivated by 
religious and ethical absolutes; from the 
Renaissance until the close of the nine- 
teenth century, western man was “inner- 
directed,” “fashioned by the interiorized 
voices of ancestors”; in our time, we stand 
at the threshold of the “other-directed”— 
man purged of faith, ethics, and history. 
The historical process makes sense, it has 
meaning, when it is seen as a progressive 
stripping of every dimension of existence, 
save that of the visible. There will be no 
room within this new barbarism of the play- 
ground for a commitment to an absolute 
ethic or to a transcendent God. Nobody 
will suppress our heritage; it will merely 
wither away, because the inner logic of his- 
tory would seem to dictate such a destruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Riesman’s society admirably fits the 
way in which the philosophers of the 
“managerial revolution” have read _his- 
torical intelligibility. The real revolution 
giving point to history, sweeping away 
every traditional hierarchy, uprooting ways 
of life beloved in the East as well as in the 
West, is the work of mass production, rep- 
resented and forwarded by the new busi- 
ness elite. The coming society will be neith- 
er capitalist nor socialist. as we understand 
those terms today. It will be an order dom- 
inated by technicians, scientists, education- 
alists, intellectuals, and psychologists; the 
new order will reach hitherto unimagined 
goals of industrial production; small inde- 
pendent businesses will give way to a mul- 


titude of “service” industries dependent on, 
and subservient to, gigantic corporations 
whose arteries will be fed yearly by the 
hundreds of thousands, even millions, of 
young men educated at the expense of the 
state. Independent farming will yield to 
agricultural factories. What was once a 
capitalist system will be so closely linked 
with governmental control that an observer 
would not be able to categorize the new 
order. I confess freely that I am filled with 
dismay when I contemplate the “new or- 
der” supposedly being born from the womb 
of history. A society headed by men, in 
the words of Mr. Russell Kirk, who are 
“schooled beyond their proper worldly 
prospects or, indeed, beyond their intellec- 
tual capacities, lacking property, lacking 
religious faith, lacking ancestors or expecta- 
tion of posterity, seeking to gratify by the 
acquisition of power their loneliness and 
their nameless hungers’—such a society 
of white-collared barbarians is held up be- 
fore us, not only as the fulfillment of his- 
tory, but as the fiat of Nature. 

No one denies, I should imagine, that 
the West is drifting in the very direction 
indicated by these propagandists for an 
equalitarian future. Only a man blind could 
fail to see that the United States and Great 
Britain today, perhaps France and Canada 
tomorrow, are headed toward a consumers’ 
society, dominated by engineers, techni- 
cians, advertising artists, and the like: men 
who, although good enough in themselves, 
are nonetheless cut away from the larger 
rhythm of Christian civilization; men so 
“open” to all “values” that they would lack 
the spiritual toughness needed to meet the 
challenge of Marxism. The point is not that 
the West may betray itself: the point is that 
the West is invited to betray itself in the 
name of an historical determinism. 

The pattern that emerges from an exam- 
ination of typical social and political the- 
orizing today is grimly repetitious: alle- 
giance is neither to our cultural, nor to our 
Christian, legacy; loyalty is to history, not 
as to an immemorial tradition summing 
itself up in a man and giving direction to 
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his destiny, but as to a sheer process con- 
ceptualized in a dozen different ways. Per- 
haps John Dewey’s suggestion that we re- 
write our history every time we act is the 
most frightening proposal yet advanced by 
those men who would rationalize the tem- 
poral process. This proposal, undoubtedly 
advanced in all innocence, looks as though 
it could have come from the world of Big 
Brother, wherein yesterday’s news: is re- 
written to fit today’s crisis. History’s mean- 
ing would seem to dictate her destruction. 

A most significant and sophisticated de- 
fense of the dialectical conception of his- 
tory as an impersonal force, grinding to 
pieces all values inherited from the past, 
appeared recently in The Partisan Review 
(“The Myth and the Powerhouse,” Nov.- 
Dec., 1953). Mr. Phillip Rahv pointed up 
the tension between myth and time in con- 
temporary letters. Myth, kept perpetually 
before the corporate consciousness through 
its reenactment in rite, represents the time- 
less, the eternal; it promises “to heal the 
wounds of time.” Myth is thus at odds 
with history which is “that powerhouse of 
change which destroys custom and tradi- 
tion in producing the future.” This drive 
toward the traditionless future results in 
“the disenchantment of reality carried 
through by science, rationality, and the 
historical consciousness.” Except as a lit- 
erary device, Mr. Rahv would have the 
man of letters drop his preoccupation with 
myth, and accept the challenge of historical 
time. Perhaps in some future social order, 
says the author, the “paradox of progress 
will be resolved,” but “a conquest so con- 
summate will take place not within our 
civilization but beyond it, on the further 
shores of historical necessity.” The fulfill- 
ment this dream promises “is the hope of 
history . . . and its redemption.” 

Mr. Rahv’s essay is extremely significant, 
not only because of the high level on which 
he develops his thesis, but also because his 
conclusions illustrate, not only the melior- 
ism of the whole school of historical alien- 
ation and determinism, but also the moral 
prejudice that seems to buttress the tradi- 
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tion of Liberal Humanitarianism. First, 
granting that an escape into myth is an in- 
effectual way of meeting the challenge of the 
times, does it thereby follow that the only 
alternative is total allegiance to the histori- 
cal process, in the desperate hope that “the 
further shores of historical necessity” will 
offer us temporal and spiritual salvation? 
Second, why does Mr. Rahv commit him- 
self ethically to “science, rationality, and 
historical consciousness,” and why does he 
discard so cavalierly the “customs and tra- 
ditions” of a people? Does he imagine that 
science has any more title to existence, any 
more right to be, than the customs and 
traditions of a civilization? Clearly enough, 
both have a place in any good society, but 
if it came to a choice between them, I have 
absolutely no doubt where the greater good 
would lie. If the customs and traditions of 
a people serve their needs, if they preserve 
the family hearth, if they shelter faith in 
God and shore up common human decency, 
then neither “science” nor “rationality,” 
nor what the author calls “historical con- 
sciousness” has any right to touch them: 
they are inviolable: they are sacred. Should 
they be tampered with, not only will the 
corporate soul be torn and wounded in its 
very essence, but powers and passions 
hitherto kept in check by the good sense 
of a civilized people will be unleased, 
and future generations will feel the impact 
and will suffer the bitterness and the lone- 
liness brought about by this initial tinker- 
ing with the spirit of a nation, and with 
the structure of a society, in the name of 
“science.” 

Mr. Rahv speaks of the “disenchantment 
of reality caused by science.” I presume 
throughout this entire discussion that he 
refers to the nature of post-Cartesian sci- 
ence, which aims not at knowing, but at 
controlling and making. The science in 
question, good in itself, is not a disinter- 
ested contemplation of things as they are, 
but is a mathematicized instrument capable 
of total power over, and transformation 
of, the physical cosmos; in the hands of 
secularists—drunk with the future—this 








science would not only make the weight 
of the world easier to bear (which is its 
chief ethical value), but it would substitute 
a new mechanized world for the organic 
creation God gave us. It would transform 
the face of the earth, uproot older ways of 
life everywhere, and blot out the historic 
memories and the hallowed pieties of those 
countless obscure people in fields and 
towns all over the West: men who desire 
nothing more than to live their lives as did 
their fathers before them, to bequeath to 
their sons a patrimony maintained in its 
fullness, to hand on a way of life bound up 
with poetry of possession, the integrity of 
service, and the dignity born of Christian 
freedom. Where these things have been de- 
stroyed by technologized science, man is 
undoubtedly disenchanted; anyone would 
be, were he given a cheap copy for the 
real thing. The principle of the complete 
rationalization or “humanization” (so goes 
the euphemism) of the universe has re- 
moved too many men from any but the 
most obvious contacts wiih reality as it is. 
Contemporary society, wherever it has been 
thoroughly technologized, moves through 
its communal life surrounded by, and 
formed in the likeness of, a world of images 
and flickers—mechanized illusions—created 
by the “scientific spirit.” This vast and 
complicated world of artifacts and ma- 
chines is looked upon exclusively in terms 
of use. The remnants of a raw nature, the 
frontiers of the new field of vision, exist 
simply as a distant quarry of stuff, to be 
mined, disciplined, and then absorbed 
within the universe of utility. Existence has 
value for this advance-guard of the future 
only in so far as it can be worked. A thing 
2s it is—a zone of unrepeatable actuality, 
unique and irreplaceable—is at affront to 
the technologized mind, or at best, it is a 
challenge to be met and conquered. Thus 
we squander our substance while the dream 
of total exploitation corrupts the heart. It 
is no wonder man is “disenchanted,” bored, 
altogether without mystery and reverence, 
stripped of that piety for things that should 
fill all life with the sense of poetry. 
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Still, Mr. Rahv maintains that this on- 
ward march of “science and rationality,” 
which he equates with the historical proc- 
ess and which he maintains is the final 
meaning of history, has resulted in a growth 
of “historical consciousness.” But how can 
he say this when the rationalizing and 
technologizing of society has resulted in 
the very destruction, not only of religious 
and cultural traditions, but even of family 
memory? Although not often noted by 
social scientists, the loss of family history 
since the mid-nineteenth century has been 
overwhelming. It is the most striking his- 
torical blackout in the Western World. We 
are rapidly producing a race of men with- 
out grandfathers. The “historical conscious- 
ness” of a small class of alienated intellec- 
tuals seems beside the point in this con- 
text; I am concerned with the history of 
families, the very seed plot of history itself. 
Where modern man is most fully himself 
and least western, where he is most fully 
the creature of the new world of demiurgi- 
cal science, i.e. in the giant housing units, 
the shabby tenements and the fashionable 
suburbs of the American city, in the New 
Towns of Great Britain, history has ceased 
to be a category of the human conscious- 
ness. 

In all probability, Mr. Rahv would accuse 
me of equating history and its “meaning” 
with remembered tradition. On his own 
premises and on the premises of those who 
equate historical intelligibility with aliena- 
tion from our past, the accusation is per- 
fectly correct. The point is that I deny the 
premises. But before turning to a defense 
of that thesis, let me pose the question I 
think is decisive on the level of concrete 
political and cultural action. What values 
would emerge if we did succeed in finding 
an intrinsic intelligibility within the his 
torical process? Where would this his- 
torical law take us? Where is it taking us 
now? Only a Marxist would answer that 
question with any degree of certainty, but 
if the question is posed negatively, it can 
be answered by everyone maintaining the 
primacy of the historical process: what 
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western values will be overcome by the 
“new civilization” that is supposed to be 
unfolding from the womb of time? If the 
civilization “on the further shores” of his- 
tory is really new, if it is not western, then 
it will be foreign to those characteristic 
marks that stamp the historic West and 
cause it to be the thing it is. I turn again 
to Mr. Douglas Jerrold, this time for a 
description of the essence of the civiliza- 
tion that time is supposed to be destroying: 


“Christian civilization is not just one 
among many; it is, and the world today 
provides overwhelming evidence of the 
fact, the only civilization built on the rights 
of the human personality, rights which de- 
rive from the belief in the immortality of 
the soul of man. . . . The doctrine of man’s 
fall and redemption, of the equality of all 
men before God, of the ability and obliga- 
tion to win salvation, and consequently of 
the sanctity, dignity and responsibility of 
the individual personality, these doctrines 
changed the face of the world. They gave 
a wholly new direction to human activity. 
. . . The ‘rights’ which are deducible from 
these doctrines are today universally recog- 
nized by all who are heirs to the traditions 
of Western European civilization, even by 
those who deny in whole or part the doc- 
trine from which they have derived.” 


To the above I can only add the follow- 
ing supplementary comments: man free 
under a law, rooted, not in the vagaries of 
the majority principle, but in the very fab- 
ric of human personality; the free family, 
the free Church, the free society headed 
by the legitimate state: these are the marks 
of the Christian heritage. Deducible from 
them is the conviction that political free- 
dom is an illusion unless linked to eco- 
nomic freedom; that power—both economic 
and political—should be vested, so far as 
possible, in the human person; that a de- 
cent society admits of the widespread dis- 
tribution of property, so that private owner- 
ship sets the tone of the whole community ; 
that personal and social peace necessitates 
a living continuity of the present with the 
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past—a continuity carried forward first of 
all within the family, extending naturally 
to the region and its traditions, and finally 
to the nation itself; the respect for privacy, 
and the perennial watch against uniformity 
and collectivism; above all, the suprem- 
acy of the spiritual over the temporal, of 
the ethical over the economic, and of the 
economic over the technical; the enchant- 
ment of reality. 

The West honors analogy and suspects 
univocity; the West lies on the side of 
diversity against dead-levelling, quality 
against quantity, the valley before the 
world, the shrine against the cosmos. 

To penetrate the heart of the world that 
was once Christendom, the world that is 
the very strength of the West today, a man 
must make an imaginative thrust into the 
very soul of that culture which is our own. 
Few men, if any, have captured the poetry 
of Christian civilization with more power 
and sympathy than the late Hilaire Belloc. 
Writing of our common patrimony, he 
summed up the essence of the West under 
two points: 


“The City . .. and what we have come to 
call chivalry . . . these two are but aspects 
of one thing without a name; but that thing 
all Europeans possess, nor is it possible for 
us to conceive of a patriotism unless it be a 
patriotism which is chivalric. In our earliest 
stories, we honour men fighting odds. Our 
epics are of small numbers against great; 
humility and charity are in them, lending 
a kind of magic strength to the sword. The 
Faith did not bring in that spirit, but 
rather completed it. Our boundaries have 
always been intensely sacred to us. We are 
not passionate to cross them save for the 
sake of adventure; but we are passionate 
to defend them. In all that enormous story 
of Rome, from the dim Etrurian origins 
right up to the end of her thousand years, 
The Wall of the Town is more sacred than 
the limits of the Empire.” (“The Men of 
the Desert,” Hills and the Sea.) 


These things make up the culture of the 
Christian West. Whether that civilization 
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be looked at theologically, politically, or 
imaginatively, it adds up to one unique 
Thing: “the standing grace of this world.” 
It is a culture sealed only in the sense that 
it has achieved the Absolute: its freedoms 
are relative to nothing but God their Author. 
It remains an open question whether this 
culture was largely created by Christianity 
(Dawson), whether it was transfigured in 
the fires of Christianity (Belloc), or 
whether it is the human face of Christian- 
ity (Eliot). Perhaps these three distin- 
guished defenders of the traditions of 
Christendom are saying the same thing in 
different ways. In any case I shall not at- 
tempt to deal with the issue here. How- 
ever the delicate relationship between cul- 
ture and faith is finally decided, the answer 
will never alter the massive fact: the clas- 
sical-Christian tradition raised up an edi- 
fice that gave man dignity under God, and 
freedom within the law. If the “new con- 
servatism” rising in the United States today 
is to prove effective, it must go into the 
market-place to defend this very patrimony. 
On the practical level of political and so- 
cial action, should the “logic of history” 
demand the suppression of this heritage, 
then so much the worse for logic. 

If commitment to our religious and cul- 
tural traditions as opposed to an allegiance 
or surrender to the historical “process”’ is 
the practical issue dividing thinking men 
in the free world today, ii must be affirmed, 
nonetheless, that the theoretical question 
goes much deeper. Is there some law or 
necessary principle governing the flow of 
time? Does this law demand—as an im- 
perative of the structure of reality itself— 
that our civilization be swept away in the 
stream of becoming? To a Christian the 
law governing time is eternal, but this 
eternal law englobes time itself; history is 
not a check signed in advance by Divine 
Providence; God’s Will encompasses the 
freedom of man. We are not playing out 
our parts in a scenario written in advance: 
we are not puppets: we are Christian men, 
which is to say that we are free men, and 
that we alone are blessed with the certitude 


of our own freedom. An appeal to the Will 
of God to justify the collectivist trend of the 
times would be a monstrous presumption 
and a betrayal of our own responsibility. 
The question of historical intelligibility 
must bear on a law—a finality—immanent 
to the temporal order, and therefore capa- 
ble of being discovered by the mind of man, 
and rendered an object of secular science. 

The attempt of Anglo-American liberal- 
ism and continental Hegelianism and Marx- 
ism to discover an inner intelligibility to 
the flow of time fails both extensively and 
intensively: extensively, because, as Pro- 
fessor Eric Voegelin has pointed out in his 
The New Science of Politics, “the course of 
history as a whole is no object of experi- 
ence ... the meaning of history, thus, is an 
illusion . . . created by treating a symbol 
of faith as if it were a proposition concern- 
ing an object of immanent experience.” 
The only certain conclusions we can make 
about history concern the past: civilizations 
have died; that they had to die because 
some law dictated their death is a deduc- 
tion from a dialectical framework that can 
never be abstracted from the facts them- 
selves, facts that are inextricably entangled 
both in the mystery of human freedom and 
in the unknowability of existential con- 
tingency. Intensively, the hunt for “the 
meaning of history” is buried in the theo- 
retical collapse of positivism, and of that 
positivistic “social science” that copied the 
methods proper to the physical sciences. 
The issue needs elaboration :— 

The characteristics of scientific rational- 
ism are known well enough that it suffices 
merely to list them: the reduction of quali- 
ties to quantities; the patterning of the 
universe after the dead dynamism of the 
machine; the mechanization of causality; 
the suppression of the richness. of concrete 
existence; the ideal of a horizontal and 
featureless cosmos; the postulate of an im- 
poverished universe. The modern mind has 
been called “sensate.” On one level the 
judgment is true enough; but on a deeper 
level modern civilization has a profound 
distrust and contempt for sensation, be- 
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cause sensation presents a universe that con- 
tradicts, point for point, the world accord- 
ing to the gospel of scientific rationalism. 
The senses yield to the human intelligence 
a world peopled by unique concentrations 











of richly endowed actualities—underived, 
uncontrolled, unproduced: a world of things 
that are simply be-ing, and causing, through 
this primitive action, the assent of the mind 
to their existence. 

By theoretically denying, and by practi- 
cally ignoring, the irreducibility of exist- 
ence, modern science found it was possible 
to unite all things under the concept of 
quantity. Since quantity is the measurable, 
and since the measurable can be controlled, 
the quantitative can be predicted. This 
method worked so efficiently in physical sci- 
ence that it became the ideal of the new 
social science. Social science set before 
itself a goal that was both empirical and 
logical: social scientists were given the 
duty of reducing to logical order massive 
blocks of political and historical phenom- 
ena, objectively controlled by principles 
that would permit deterministic prediction 
of future events. The future course of his- 
tory could be understood, so these men 
thought, provided the facts were rational- 
ized. In this way the goal of total political 
power was given a theoretical basis. 

This program required a self-conscious 
alienation from history as a cultural tradi- 
tion within which a man situates himself. 
Non-commitment to a national or to a re- 
ligious heritage was the ascetical price ex- 
acted for the promised mastery. It is here 
that the positivist dream failed, and still 
continues to fail. The dream of scientific 
historical “objectivity” perverts the very 
reality of the historical act: an act placed 
in time by a man is not a bit of refuse 
lodged in the consciousness of a scientist. 
In a very profound sense the historical act 
is not “objective” at all. It is an act issuing 
from the depths and the densities of sub- 
jective personality, proceeding forth from 
the center of a soul wounded with the re- 
sponsibilities and the dignity of freedom. 
It is an act of the spirit of man, and it 
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cannot be reduced to the counting house, 
let alone to the dialectical slide-rule. To 
pretend that an “objective” scientific grasp 
of an historical act as it faces experience is 
the same as an understanding of that act is 
both an affront to common sense, and an in- 
sult to the sacredness of human personality. 

The theoretical failure to come to terms 
with the over-all course of historical time 
and with the uniqueness of human freedom 
has been masked, because the apostles of 
historical determinism are really nothing 
but apologists for powerful forces oper- 
ative within history, forces which are at 
odds with the main stream of Christian 
civilization. 

To face the problem of history we must 
locate it historically. Throughout the long 
life of the West—classical, Christian, and 
post-Christian—three distinct attitudes have 
divided men on the nature of history: his- 
tory is time invested with an inner law or 
intelligibility, which law dialectically over- 
comes the past in favor of the future: his- 
tory is time, but time is unintelligible, and 
therefore we can know nothing at all but 
history; history is a cultural tradition en- 
during and progressing through time, and 
although time as such is unknowable, the 
enduring tradition itself carries whatever 
intelligibility man has succeeded in salvag- 
ing from the darkness. The first conception 
is post-Christian and contemporary as in- 
dicated; the second is Greek; the third is 
Roman, and this last has penetrated the 
entire Christian world, and is still oper- 
ative in the minds of all men who have not 
surrendered to any dialectical philosophy 
of time. 

Unless we go back to the Myth of the 
Cave, the classical locus for the Greek 
philosophical conception of history is the 
Aristotelian corpus. For Aristotle, the sci- 
entific necessity found within any thing was 
located in the order of universal essence— 
form—the measure of the mind and the 
source of rationality. Whatever lacked this 
essential necessity was hidden within the 
darkness of matter and the unknowableness 
of time: the realm of change itself. The 












universal and the necessary belonged to sci- 
ence; the particular and the contingent to 
history. Eventually history was given back 
to time, or to those inscrutable deities— 
Fate and Fortune—that brooded blindly 
over the world, dispensing favors and 
wreaking vengeance, reducing to a harsh 
comedy the plans and schemes of men. 
There is no doubt about the sincerity of 
Aristotle’s belief in Fortune; nonetheless 
his reduction of history to the mythology 
of Fate and Fortune masked a philosophical 
tragedy; the inability of reason to cope 
with the historical fact precisely as existing 
and as individual. In yielding to historical 
knowledge the order of existence, history 
was banished from the vision of speculative 
Wisdom. It is small wonder that history 
tended to break down under the task, and 
to content itself with the modest role of the 
chronicler, recording facts and maintain- 
ing a prudent silence about their meaning. 
When and if any Greek historian did at- 
tempt to find some meaning within historical 
time, he was faced with the intolerable ten- 
sion between the free act of a human being 
faced over against a blind nature controlled 
by necessary and universal laws. The laws 
were understandable by science; the free 
historical act, as well as the full course of 
time, blocked rational penetration.. Every 
time a Greek historian rationalized this 
dual mystery, he dissolved human freedom 
within the order of nature and her laws: a 
nature controlled, disciplined, wheeled 
about cyclically, spinning forever in a 
circle that was really a chain. It was better 
to let Fortune alone, and exclude her from 
the order of science. To admit her to the 
Temple of Athene, as did Herodotus, was 
to destroy human freedom by reducing lib- 
erty to the laws of nature: “That which is 
destined to come to pass as a consequence 
of divine activity it is impossible to avert. 
. . . Of all the sorrows which afflict man- 
kind, the bitterest is this, that one should 
have consciousness of much, but control 
over nothing.” (Herodotus, ix, 16.) 
Aristotle’s theory of history escaped this 
bleak pessimism because he refused to con- 





sider history intelligible. His refusal saved 
the unpredictability of the free historical 
act, but man’s freedom was saved only be- 
cause Aristotle failed to come to grips with 
history on its own terms. All knowledge 
began in the sensation of existing things, 
but scientific causal certainty was achieved 
only when the concrete individuality of the 
existing thing was left aside. Even poetry 
was closer to science than was history, be- 
cause poetry looked to the universal through 
a particular that mirrored essential perfec- 
tions. “Poetry is something more philo- 
sophic and of graver import than history, 
since its statements are of the nature of 
universals, whereas those of history are 
singulars.” (Poetics, 1451a36-1451b8.) 

Despite the recognition of the philoso- 
pher’s duty to society, salvation for the 
Greek mind was achieved only by a flight 
from time, contingency, the darkness of 
matter, and the world of opinion. Human 
perfection was not found within the his- 
torical order (although man had a duty to 
that order), nor could history give to men 
a meaning to be found only in those eternal 
essences that singular things can but 
shadow forth, seducing the mind into the 
kingdom of the abstract—a kingdom be- 
yond existence. The Good of Plato and the 
One of Plotinus are the loftiest expressions 
of a spirit that hungered for release from 
the prison of history; this is the same spirit 
that carved forever an ideal of serenity and 
peace, universality and beauty, unspoiled 
by the vagaries of time and matter. The 
soul of Hellenic Greece can be seen at its 
best by contemplating that sculpture that 
remains to this day a marvel and a testi- 
mony to the classical spirit. The Greeks— 
at the apex of their glory—never painted 
men: they sculptured Man. 

It is not accurate to think of Plato and 
Plotinus leaving the world to an Aristotle 
who kept his feet resolutely on the ground. 
The Greek philosophical spirit was all of 
one piece. For Aristotle, history serves po- 
litical theory. Political theory ministers to 
ethics. Ethics teaches that the good life 
must be sought in the highest part of man. 
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The highest part of man is the soul. The 
highest part of the soul is the intellect. The 
highest act of the intellect is the act of 
philosophical contemplation in which the 
Truth is known purely and simply for it- 
self. Among the order of contemplative 
acts there is one which is the end of all the 
others, and this act is the end of man, 
whose end is the end of the universe. This 
is the act of philosophical contemplation, 
Wisdom, the understanding of the First 
Cause of all things in the order of finality. 
This First Cause is the perfection of 
Thought thinking Itself. Contingency and 
time and the things that pass may never 
enter the temple of the eternal, a god too 
good for providence, a god who neither 
creates the order of time, nor knows the 
things that are. Man’s highest end is the 
contemplation and the imitation of this 
Pure Intelligibility. Human life would be 
very good indeed were there no history 
to know. History is the tragedy of human 
existence. 

I am convinced that this was the essential 
attitude of Greek philosophy toward his- 
tory. That some of the Greek historians 
flirted with the temptation to reduce his- 
tory to science can be attributed, perhaps, 
to the perennial need man feels to organize 
the concrete richness of historical existence 
into a rational pattern. Among all such ex- 
periments, that of Polybius is crucial for an 
understanding of the profound abyss sepa- 
rating the Romans from the Greek philos- 
ophers on the question of history and its 
meaning. 

The thought of Polybius wavers between 
historical description and historical theo- 
rizing, and his analysis of the facts of the 
Roman constitution could never be made 
to fit his own variation of the “science of 
history.” Borrowing heavily from the po- 
litical theories of Plato and Aristotle, 
Polybius constructed an historical science 
his masters would have rejected with con- 
tempt. The traditional doctrine of the three 
good forms of government and their three 
evil opposites, worked out as logical possi- 
bilities by the early philosophers, appeared 
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to Polybius to be something of greater 
than merely speculative import. The six 
forms were ordered in historical time in 
such a fashion that one kind of govern- 
ment necessarily followed another, until the 
cycle, now completed, began anew. King- 
ship degenerated into tyranny; tyranny 
was overcome by aristocracy; aristocracy 
corrupted into oligarchy; oligarchy gave 
way to democracy; democracy sank back 
into mob rule; mob rule was suppressed 
by monarchy, and thus the cycle com- 
menced to wheel about once again. For 
Polybius, the cycle was neither a shrewd 
guess, nor was a highly likely possibility, 
nor was it a logical deduction from some 
abstract science of ethics. It was an his- 
torical fact that could be understood ra- 
tionally because it partook of the principle 
of necessity; the law was as necessary as 
the laws governing the angles of a triangle. 
Polybius concluded his analysis with a dec- 
laration of independence for history: “Such 
is the cycle of political revolution, the 
course appointed by nature in which con- 
stitutions change, disappear, and finally re- 
turn to the point from which they started” 
(Book VI, 9.10). The cycle was “appointed 
by nature.” This is the key: for the Greeks, 
“nature” was always the order of law and > 
necessity. If history had been subsumed 
under the order of nature, history had 
finally become a science. Even the Roman 
Republic, then at the zenith of its glory and 
power (so thought Polybius) was destined 
nonetheless to undergo a “natural decline” 
and thus “change to its contrary” (9.14). 

But the theory of cycles that made his- 
tory a science could not be made to fit the 
history of the Roman people. No matter 
how hard Polybius tried, he never really 
succeeded in pressing Rome into his own 
Procrustean bed. 

The Roman Constitution broke the cycle. 
By combining the three possible good forms 
of government, Rome had overcome the 
supposed “natural” necessity of a, state’s 
decline into its logical opposite. The Roman 
Constitution was an instrument that was a 
tension created by the intersection of mon- 






archy, aristocracy, and democracy. Since 
the very.essence of this state was the ten- 
sion itself, Rome transcended each of the 
three forms taken separately. Hence Rome 
escaped the very real dangers inherent to 
any single unmixed form of government— 
the dangers that had engendered the theory 
of the cycle. The Roman consuls together 
formed a political instrument monarchical 
in structure; the Senate, composed as it 
was of the nobility of the City, was by 
nature aristocratic; the comitium repre- 
sented the people acting and voting in a 
body, and was thus essentially democratic. 
The evils germane to any one of the three 
governing arms were checked by the powers 
of the other two. “It was impossible even 
for a native to pronounce with certainty 
whether the whole system was aristocratic, 
democratic, or monarchical” (VI, 11.11). 
The system of “checks and balances” keep- 
ing any one part of the constitution from 
dominating the others and thus resuming 
the cycle, forced Polybius to conclude that 
the Roman State was sufficiently powerful 
and elastic to meet al! emergencies; pos- 
sessed of powers adequate for the suppres- 
sion of abuses, the “mixed” state provided 
the proper equilibrium for continued po- 
litical existence. The Romans broke the 
cycle, not by inventing new political forms, 
but by synthesizing the old forms recog- 
nized and tried by the Greeks. In so doing, 
the Romans implicitly accepted the Greek 
political theory concerning the six possible 
forms of government, but the Romans suc- 
ceeded in locating the three good forms 
simultaneously in time. Abuses inherent to 
any good governing arm did not neces- 
sarily lead to an opposite evil order, itself 
destined to give way in time to the contrary 
good order. 

Behind the:Roman mind on this issue 
reposed an implicit rejection of the whole 
Greek attitude toward time and history. 
Polybius understood this on the level of 
politics. There is no evidence that he or 
any other Greek understood its full pro- 
fundity: a rejection implying a new con- 
ception of historical existence. 


For the Greeks, the problem of history 
was the problem of time. If time was unin- 
telligible (Plato and Aristotle) , history was 
unintelligible. If time was intelligible 
(Herodotus and Polybius), history was in- 
telligible. For the Romans, the problem of 
history was the nature and the meaning of 
tradition. Accepting the philosophers’ doc- 
trine of the unknowability of time, the 
Romans rejected their theory that time was 
history. Although the historical act is an 
act placed in time, posed between two 
hypothetical eternities, destined never to 
be repeated, man achieves himself histor- 
ically by overcoming the exigencies of time 
through perpetuating the order of law and 
virtue .in a tradition transcending death 
itself. This is the meaning of the Roman 
Constitution. Whether it be a law or not, 
time would seem to dictate the death of 
every cultural order, but only if this cul- 
tural order and the state representing it be 
conceived of as part of the physical cosmos. 
Sink back into nature, and man suffers the 
fate of all things; rise out of nature, and 
man can perpetuate his inheritance. By 
locking the three types of government into 
one, the Romans hoped to raise political 
and corporate life above the flow of nat- 
ural life. Rome would become itself by 
surmounting the law of death. 

The late Professor Collingwood has noted 
what I choose to call the dramatic quality 
of Roman historical writing. The imagery 
of Livy, Tacitus, and Suetonius was dra- 
matic—the imagery of the theatre. Rome 
was talked of as though she were a person, 
a Character: Rome was a she: a heroine. 
Roma steps, mature and fully clad, into the 
arena of history as though she had just 
come on stage from behind a backdrop. 
She plays the leading role, and if we push 
the figure a bit, we might say she soon 
steals the show. Rome marches through 
history from the burning of Troy to the 
burning of Carthage, but she comes through 
unharmed and erect. Menaced by wars, by 
age and decay, she emerges from out of the 
chaos and dust of the centuries, triumphant, 
and herself. Aeneas carries father Anchises 
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out of burning Troy, and the saving of the 
household gods assures the perpetuation of 
the fatherland. From the fabled age of 
Romulus, and even beyond to the “glory 
of the Antonines,” Rome is conceived by 
the Latins as though she were some one 
Thing, carried forward by a people whose 
very immortality is bound up inextricably 
with the destiny of the City. The modern 
man has met history when he has changed 
with the times; the Roman felt he had met 
history when he had mastered the times. 
History wasn’t the times; history was the 
City of Man. 

Collingwood and others have complained 
about what they call this “substantialist” or 
“static” theory of history permeating the 
Roman mind. Rome failed, so goes the 
complaint, to grasp the nature of the his- 
torical process; Rome never understood the 
dynamism inherent to history. When a 
Roman acted, Spengler once wrote, he acted 
as though the full brunt of all the forces 
of history went into his present decision; 
when a Roman acted, wrote Ortega y Gas- 
set, he clothed himself, not only in the 
virtues, but in the garb of his ancestors. 
This attitude of mind has been condemned 
as “‘static,” but the complaint falls to pieces 
when we face the overwhelming truth that 
this “failure” made the western world. 
Christian Rome succeeded, as Jerrold points 
out, not because of the fall of the Empire, 
but in spite of it. The staying power of the 
Roman spirit was rooted deeply in the 
conviction that if a man builds, he builds 
against the ravages of time, or he simply 
does not build at all. To have told a Roman 
that he was part of a dialectic soon to over- 
come his “moment” in history, would have 
been as absurd as it is to ask anybody to 
build a house in order that it might col- 
lapse; true enough, the house may collapse; 
true enough, it probably will, but if it gets 
built at all, it goes up because a man feels 
he is, in some measure, the master of time. 
The dialectical conception of history, no 
matter how good it looks on paper, is 
fundamentally at odds with common sense, 
and if the Greek heritage of science and 
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ethics is enshrined in the West today, it is 
because the Romans were essentially a prac- 
tical people, who refused to be seduced into 
an historical determinism by the vagaries 
of a pseudo-metaphysics. 

The poetry of Rome points to something 
deeper than myth; it points to the convic- 
tion that human society, both familial and 
corporate, is a spiritual unity, linking to- 
gether all generations. For this tradition 
of the comradeship of all men—be they 
dead, living, or yet to come—for this tradi- 
tion to exist, it must, by definition, resist 
the rhythm of generation and corruption 
intrinsic to nature. 

The dramatic imagery of the Roman 
poets and historians did not fade away in 
the dust and confusion of the centuries 
dividing the Empire from the high Middle 
Ages. The conception endured and is the 
heritage of the entire western world. It is 
by no means so antiquated or provincial 
as a number of academicians might imag- 
ine. When a twentieth-century American, 
unencumbered by the baggage of what has 
become a latter-day scholasticism, looks for 
a symbol of the history of his country, he 
does not choose some “dynamic” or “static” 
imagery from the electrician’s trade. He 
draws a picture of Uncle Sam. So too the 
Englishman has his John Bull, and the 
citizen of the old Germanies had his alter 
Michael. If the historical symbol was taken 
from physical nature, as the Scots took the 
thistle and the Frenchmen of the old regime 
took the fleur de lis, the symbol was 
stylized and thus humanized. All the black 
and gold riot of heraldy emblazoning our 
western past suggests an attitude toward 
history fundamentally Roman. History was 
thought to belong, neither to nature nor 
to dialectical laws, but to an order essen- 
tially capable of transcending the ravages 
of time because it partook of the dignity 
of spirit. Rome brought in our common 
patrimony of civic loyalty, and it was not 
loyalty to any “powerhouse of change pro- 
ducing the future.” 

This attitude, an historical fact itself, is 
so imposing that it cannot be brushed aside 





as mere folk-lore. Society was looked upon 
as a circle of light incarnating traditions of 
living and dying inherited from the past, 
and destined to be projected into the fu- 
ture. Society was not one dimensional: it 
included the past, and looked toward the 
future. History was what added depth and 
being to what would otherwise have been 
a mosaic of mechanical and abstract prin- 
ciples, devoid of human associations, alto- 
gether lacking in that civic poetry without 
which patriotism can never flourish. Men 
looked back with gratitude to those from 
whom they had inherited, and they looked 
forward with dedication to those to whom 
they would give. Committed to a patrimony 
whose very being was enshrined in history, 
history was a gift received and an inherit- 
ance transmitted. This sense of history as 
a corporate Thing, an unfinished story, 
within which the existing person finds him- 
self, ran through all arteries of life: the 
farm, the estate, the town, the city, the re- 
gion, the nation, the West itself. Nor did 
such a conception prevent progress; if 
progress be conceived as a flowering from 
roots reaching back into history, then the 
condition of progress is the perpetuation 
of the heritage of the past. The above, of 
course, is a figure for a reality that is essen- 
tially spiritual, and the spiritual advances, 
not by destroying itself, but by becoming 
itself. 

It is with Rome, as Hannah Arendt has 
pointed out, that the reality of tradition 
entered for the first time into the western 
consciousness. History was no more the 
order of sheer mobility and unintelligibil- 
ity. What lay beyond the City and the Im- 
perial Order was the chaos of barbarism: 
the barbarism of men who had not yet fully 
entered into history. The citizen did not 
identify his destiny with the cosmic order, 
nor did he consider himself the representa- 
tive of a supposed law of nature as did the 
oriental masses of the Eastern Empires, as 
do most primitive people today, and as do 
all intellectuals touched by the spirit of 
Hegel and Marx. 

To put the issue precisely, let us say that 


the Greek philosophical discoveries con- 
cerning the nature of man, the good life, 
and the rule of law, would have remained 
largely ineffective had they not been linked 
with the Roman sense of tradition. In order 
for that tradition to endure, the men within 
the community had to become committed 
to the tradition. This dedication extended 
to the fathers who gave the law, as well as 
to the law itself. In order to be at all, an 
absolute must become a family heirloom. 
The famous Roman pietas was the instru- 
ment perpetuating the classical mind. 

Of course this is reading history after the 
fact. The Roman sense of historical tradi- 
tion was not a philosophical deduction; it 
was a psychological necessity to a nation 
of peasants. The family is knit together by 
blood and a common land turned over by 
hands that have received their patrimony 
from a line of ancestors stretching back to 
the youth of the race. The dusk falls on the 
back of each man as he retreats down the 
road of time; but as he has received from 
the past, so has he given to the future; and 
as they lived in him, so shall he live in 
them. And this is promised him by the 
household gods, and even when he no longer 
believes in his gods, he keeps them, because 
they are the badge of his service, and the 
pledge of his immortality. 

This immortality was corporate and po- 
litical: fatum perpetuated by labor and 
pietas. Essentially incomplete, the Roman 
vision subordinated the individual to the 
community. The ideal of the common good 
at the expense of personal perfectior was 
pagan, and it was corrected and transcended 
by the Christian emphasis on the unique 
dignity of the human person. The doctrine 
of the Incarnation shattered the course of 
history once and for-all, and the debt owed 
time was paid by Eternity. This redemption 
has always filled the West with a sense of 
awe before the human person, because he 
is an absolute: destined for beatitude with 
God, he comes into his eternity, while still 
a wayfarer within a world that passes. 

These truths may not be believed by 
many today, and indeed the destruction of 
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Pelagianism by orthodoxy attested to the 
Christian conviction that they cannot be 
believed without the grace of God. But if 
any man—be he Christian or not—does not 
see in them the source of his freedoms, he 
is without any sense of history. These 
Christian rights make up the legal tradi- 
tions of the West, and they inform the rich 
and diverse national traditions subsisting 
within the lands penetrated by the cross 
and by the mitre. They bring me back to 
where I began. Not long ago a man wrote 
that it was “natural enough that liberals, 
with their faith in reason, should today ac- 
cept science and its method as the highest 
development of mind. It is just as natural 
that conservatives, with their faith in tradi- 
tion and precedent, should emphasize his- 
tory and law” (Ralph Gilbert Ross, “The 
Campaign Against Liberalism, Cont.” Par- 
tisan Review, Sept.-Oct., 1953.) I forgo 
comment on the remarks concerning sci- 
ence: I trust I have made my attitude on 
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that score clear enough. I am concerned 
here with the supposed conservative em- 
phasis on history and law. I should imagine 
all men of letters genuinely concerned about 
safeguarding personal rights would take a 
lively interest in conserving the traditions 
of freedom and decency that are the patri- 
mony of the West. If they do, I suggest they 
drop their futile search for an inner “mean- 
ing to history” which could only result in 
a still further academic betrayal of our 
heritage. I invite them to see history, not 
as a “powerhouse of change which destroys 
. .. tradition in producing the future,” but 
as the full inheritance of civilization to 
which we all owe a sacred allegiance. Still 
further, I invite them to stop talking about 
“the open society,” the City without walls, 
prostrate before the barbarian flood. Fi- 
nally, I invite them to join us in defending 
the citadel. Should they do, they may re- 
cover, not only the poetry of limits, but the 
sense of chivalry. 





Three Poems from Delta Return 


Among Ruins 


It was south, above Natchez, we had our great 
Plantation—an old world without profit of age: 

Gray moss hung from the trees, the roads were deep rutted, 
The Negroes kind but shiftless, the old house a ruin, 
Vine-grown reminder of what they still called the war. 


It was not a land to make money of or acquire 

For any cause but madness, those myths of the past 
That renewed planters in the South’s c-:ton waste 
And called young men who were doing well in practice 
To the more destructive dream of public office. 


My father in the governor’s race went down in those 
Same hills; Bilbo was theirs, who later died 
(Well-chosen scourge) of cancer of the mouth. 

We heard a speech he made once in full-dress. 

“You folks think I’m gettin rich in Jackson,” he said; 





“But I tell you I’m so poor” (histing his tails) 2 
“T have to patch my pants.” He spun his rump; 
And in the new cloth were patches of bright red. 
The crowd roared, and one said, shifting a quid: 
“That’s a slick bastard; I’m going to vote for him.” 


Blind republic, torn by these pampered hounds, 

Till the sons of worth withdraw—in the change foreseen, 
Of Pericles to Plato—you floundering on 

In a world of desperate need; all this I learned 

Under broken columns—strange to live young, and in ruins. 


Buzzards 


They still circle the sky, these black buzzards. 
When I was very young and that blue was heaven, 
We had a colored maid who said those birds 
Were as big as houses, with furnaces inside, 





3 





Where red apes roasted little boys and girls. 4 

x 
We did not quite believe it, but from that time, ‘ 
It was taunting evil powers to lie in a field, : 
Still as death, until a spot way high a 
Would drop and widen into ragged plumes, 4 
Then more and more, till the round sky was full, a 
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Circling, descending; and we would leap and scream, 
Cheating the darkness, that scattered on quick wings, 
Gliding and beating the mild ethereal blue. 

But I first felt all the horror of those things, 

Heaven’s hyenas, eaters of the dead, 


When we were hunting once, and far in the wood, 
We found a hollow stump with a nest of the young, 
The old bird circling above, hooked beak and claws; 
They were fluffy things, pure white, looking around 
With innocent strange eyes, whom the vulture fed 


On strips of carrion torn out when things die. 

We had cut our way through canebrake; one of the boys 
Raised the machete; he would have cleft the brood. 

But a man stopped him; the law, he said, was theirs, 

They were protected. The law:—then I understood Whose. 


The Fig Tree 


They say the fig is the symbol of life:—the largest 
Fig trees in our town grew behind an old 

Frame house; it was two stories high, unpainted 
Wood, with gingerbread porches all around. 

A family of seven lived there not far from us. 


One night it burned and the firemen brought from the flames 
Four small bodies and laid them in our yard 

In scorched bedding, went back to fight the fire. 

They salvaged what they could. It was very little. 

All that was left of the family moved out of town. 


That was in winter. With spring the leaves came, 
And as summer advanced, weeds of all kinds grew 
And took the yard head-high, and the great fig trees 
Bore as never before, the purple and green, 

Turning to sugar on the untended boughs. 


Birds came flocking but could not eat the half; 

And I, who lived that part of life in the trees, 

Longing to reverse the descent of man, 

Would steal out through the grass by the charred ruins, 
That grown-up secret yard, and half the day, 


Swing in the branches and from tree to tree, 
Gathering the ripest harvest as I swung. 

I thought of that night of fire, eating the fruit, 
Content, an ape again, in the tree of life, 

The fig that will ripen on the ruin of countless worlds. 


CHARLES G. BELL 
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The Achievement of Ortega y Gasset 


The Revolt of the Masses, together with his other books, made José Ortega y Gasset, who 
died only some months ago, one of the most influential serious writers of the past century. 
We print in the following pages some remarks on Ortege by one of his principal disciples, 
Sefior Julian Marias, written just after Ortega’s death. And we print also two short essays 
of Ortega’s not previously published in America: “Morbid Democracy,” written in 1917, 
and “Pedagogy and Anachronism,” written in 1922. These have been translated by Mr. 
Anthony Kerrigan. 

Neither of these essays has lost by the passage of time. Of “Morbid Democracy,” Mr. 
Kerrigan writes, “The very qualities which make some of these sentences sound old-fash- 
ioned are the ones which best demonstrate Ortega’s political and social clairvoyance.” As 
for “Pedagogy and Anachronism,” this is, as Mr. Kerrigan says, “a minor classic on the 
absurdity of modern captive education and its hollow claim to modernity. Names and dates 
substituted, Ortega’s argument is as telling now as then; for instance, the German Im- 
perial State might be made to read the German Totalitarian State. As for Herr Kerschen- 
steiner, his name has become legion, and any one of a great number of teachers’-college 
deans might be substituted to stand in Kerschensteiner’s place.” We Americans made some 
endeavor, indeed, to force Kerschensteiner-type educational fancies upon conquered Ger- 
many and conquered Japan. 


Jose Ortega y Gasset 


IT HAS BEEN twenty-five years since I began 
to read Ortega. I began reading him in 
those days when I discovered the fields of 
Castille in Antonio Machado and in “Azor- 
in”; when I met with the lyric agitation in 
Juan Ramon Jiménez; when, reading Una- 
muno’s Tragic Sense of Life, 1 found lumps 
in my throat; when I knew that pressure 
upon the heart that comes from the pages 
of Unamuno’s Life of Don Quixote and 
Sancho, the book which taught me most 
about love, back in those five years before 
I was twenty. 

Now in Ortega I found something more: 
I did not know quite what. There was a 
tremor, but a serene tremor; there was a 
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mystifying lucidity, a diamond-like hard- 
ness; an extraordinary trick of turning 
things round in the mind and yet simul- 
taneously retaining them. I began to read 
Ortega with a confused sense of cupidity: 
every page gave me a sense of possession, 
of enrichment. It was not a question of 
knowing, but of being; reality itself was 
enriched. I did not then know that what 
was happening, in the midst of lyric phrases, 
in the midst of splendid rhetoric, was really 
my first encounter with theory. I neither 
tripped on Ortega’s metaphors, nor did I 
disdain them; and thus I gained what has 
come to be the prize of my life. 

I met Ortega shortly afterward, in 1932, 
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at the University of Madrid. “Principles of 
Metaphysics in accordance with Vital Rea- 
son”: this was the title of the course to 
be given by Ortega. When he first walked 
into the classroom, I studied his face at- 
tentively: grave, and yet amicable, fur- 
rowed by deep lines, with something of the 
laborer and of the Roman emperor at the 
same time. The eyes, clear, penetrating, but 
without hardness: they did not pierce like 
steel, but like light. From time to time his 
face lit up with a smile which was joyous 
and warm, with a lightning flash of Spanish 
grace. He began to speak. Perhaps it was 
his voice which first gave a clue as to who 
Ortega was; his whole being was in it. 
Deep, sometimes husky; low dramatic notes 
at the end of the phrases; filled with ex- 
pressive shadings. The words seemed to roll 
between the teeth, emerge from between the 
lips, destined precisely for each one of us. 
Words, in his mouth, were more than words 
anywhere else. Not in vain was Ortega 
one of the last rhetoricians of our time. 
His hands, atop the table, were saying their 
part with sober, elegant, Mediterranean ges- 
tures: gravity and grace joined in a gesture. 

What Ortega offered in his course on 
metaphysics in Madrid from 1910 to 1936 
was, and it was obvious from the first day, 
a complete philosophy, and like a great 
ship, it is one of the noblest in rigging and 
deepest in draught of any of the vessels 
which has plied the seas of the West. The 
“small vessel” of which he spoke in those 
days, the ship which was to undertake what 
Plato calls “the second navigation,” was a 
tall Spanish galleon, with baroque orna- 
mentation, its sails billowing before a for- 
midable wind of truth. 

In those days Ortega was molding our 
souls as well as our minds, precisely by 
means of his example of living thought and 
philosophic doctrine combined. The word 
“authenticity,” which in so many mouths 
is merely a word, became for us the watch- 
word of our lives, for it was what we saw 
in him day after day. The intellectual may 
not lie, he has no right to it; he may not 
deceive himself, either in friendship, or in 
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science, or in politics, or in love; one may 
not be unfaithful to one’s vocation, the 
voice of which: calls us without forcing, 
which urges us to be free. Those men who, 
after passing through the hands of Ortega, 
have lied, have wanted to deceive them- 
selves, have turned their shoulders on their 
destiny, and they know it; and perhaps 
some day they will be saved by this very 
knowledge, for since “life is not made, but 
must be made by us moment after moment,” 
there is always time, or rather, one is al- 
ways on time. 

At eighteen | was a pensive youth, heavy 
with meditation, ever disposed to turn my 
thought to inward abstraction. One day, as 
I was strolling with Ortega, he told me: 

“When one is young, it’s necessary to 
open one’s eyes wide; it’s necessary to look, 
look, look; it’s necessary to fill the retina 
with fresh impressions, because later it’s no 
longer possible.” 

I felt the full import of his words, 
and realized the risk involved in ignoring 
the advice. I strove to do as he suggested, 
and I began simply by opening my eyes 
and looking about me; very soon the art 
of looking became my delight: human faces 
—the only thing which I trust—, people in 
the street, cities, landscapes, the most hum- 
ble things, “the numberless things which 
are immediately around us.” Two-thirds of 
all philosophy which is not scholastic is 
made by looking. 

Ortega made his by looking. “All I offer,” 
he wrote in his first book, Meditaciones del 
Quijote (1914), “modi res considerandi, 
are possible new ways of looking at things.” 
For this reason the first form of his philos- 
ophy was perspectivism, to which he lent 
all his metaphysical capacity—to the point 
where he affirmed that perspective is an 
ingredient of reality; that, far from being 
its deformation, it is its organization. Or- 
tega, as he looked around himself, found 
his concrete circumstance. For the moment, 
the first moment, the palace and monastery 
of the Escorial in Spain, and the mountains 
in the background; but not only that: “my 
body and soul; my beliefs, my ideas, the 











past, history, God hidden in the distance. 
Everything I| find and discover, that with 
which, in a dramatic dialogue, | must make 
up my life. 1 am myself and my circum- 
stance.” The reabsorption of his circum- 
stance is the concrete destiny of man. Life, 
biographic human life, is what we do and 
what happens to us; it is a happening, 
something given me, but not given me al- 
ready made, rather which I have to make 
moment after moment, concretely, because 
“in comparison with the immediate, with 
our spontaneous life, everything we have 
learned seems abstract, generic, schematic. 
Not only does it seem so: it is. The hammer 
is the abstraction of each of the hammer 
strokes.” 

But as one looks, things appear in their 
connection, and this is theory, reason, and 
that is why philosophy seems “the general 
science of love.” And the truth is alétheia 
or apocalypsis, “discovery, revelation, or 
more properly, unveiling, the taking away 
of a veil or cover.” The conceptual, the 
concept, is the normal organ of profundity, 
not something subtle destined to supplant 
material things, to dislodge the intuition, 
the impression of reality; rather, “the con- 
cept will be the true instrument or organ 
for the perception and seizing of things,” 
“an organ or apparatus for the possession 
of things,” “literally an organ with which 
we capture things.” 

And confronting the easy irrationalist 
opposition between reason and life, Ortega 
affirms that reason is a vital, spontaneous 
function, of the same lineage as seeing or 
touching, that “reason can not, need not 
aspire to substitute for life”; the mission 
of reason and of the conceptual is to link 
objects and impressions, make with them a 
world in which, and with which, we can 
make our life. And therefore culture, for 
Ortega, appears as certainty, corroboration, 
steadiness—to asphalés: “Culture is not all 
of life, but only the moment of certainty, 
of steadiness, of clarity.” And thus, “man 
has a mission of clarity upon the earth, he 
carries it within himself, it is the very root 
of his constitution.” From thence springs 





the postulate of Ortega’s method, vital rea- 
son: reason without which life is not pos- 
sible, for life is choice, decision, justifica- 
tion, reason; reason which is life itself, the 
vital connection of the impressions through 
which the objects in my circumstance ap- 
pear to me. 

All of this—and many other things be- 
sides—occurred to him in 1914, as he 
looked on the Escorial, “our great stone 
lyric,” with its surrounding sierra, and de- 
scribed in vital terms what a forest is. In 
1914, no one else had thought out any of 
the ideas of this order, which today form 
a decisive part of our manner of under- 
standing reality. 

From that time until the time his life 
was extinguished, in forty-one years of cre- 
ative effort, Ortega constructed a philosophy 
which, if I am not mistaken, has carried 
speculation to a new level of intensity and 
to a basic radicalism not formerly reached. 
Life as “radical reality,” in the double 
sense that it is what is left when all ideas, 
theories, and interpretations are suppressed, 
and that it is that in which all the other 
realities “radicate,” or come to pass; life 
as a “chore,” as my manner of dealing with 
things, as election, invention, project, or 
vital program—in its profound form, voca- 
tion—; the suppression of realism and 
idealism, justifying their partiall< correct 
conjectures; the thesis that man is forcibly 
free, therefore responsible, and that life is 
intrinsically moral; the evidence that man 
does not possess a “nature” in the sense 
that objects do, but rather possesses a his- 
tory, and an unreal structure, which is only 
realized circumstantially. And all this car- 
ried him to an idea of human life which is 
not “existence,” nor Dasein, nor “subjec- 
tivity,” nor “man,” nor the “I,” but radical 
reality: the I with all things, the I doing 
something with things in order to live; 
something which I once called “the real 
organization of reality,” in opposition to its 
abstract and merely theoretic organization. 

Ortega’s metaphysics is not ontology, be- 
cause being is not reality, but only an in- 
terpretation of it, though without doubt the 
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most illustrious of history. While a large 
part of contemporary philosophy proposes 
to set out from Dasein, or “existence,” in 
order to reach being and fall back on one 
form or another of ontology, Ortega invites 
us to transcend all theory—including the 
theory of being—in order to attain a rad- 
ical certitude concerning radical reality. 
And this is for him metaphysics. 

We should add two things more. First, 
that Ortega has made his philosophy as he 
looked at the world from his own inimitable 
point of view as a Spaniard and a European 
in the twentieth century, from his concrete 
historic situation. For this reason his entire 
life has been—and it was he who said so— 
service to Spain; and today we see clearly 
that, precisely for this reason, it was serv- 
ice to Europe and the entire western world. 
The other word which should be added is 
that all this is only a minimal part of what 
is represented by the public work of Or- 
tega; and that the latter, in its turn, is only 
a portion—perhaps the smaller portion— 
of the totality of his work. When in 1953, 
as Ortega marked his seventieth birthday, I 
organized a course to study his significance, 
I ventured to say that I considered him “a 
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great thinker of the second half of the 
twentieth century”; I was referring to his 
fecundity and to his possibilities; but, in 
addition, to the fact that his most profound 
and systematic works have yet to be pub- 
lished, and from them I expect a radical 
renovation of the entire field of philoso- 
phy, including what until today we under- 
stand by “the philosophy of Ortega.” 

In the face of “classicism” as insincerity, 
which he so much disdained, Ortega defined 
the truly classic man as the one with whom 
we must do battle after his death. And once 
he wrote: “The consciousness of shipwreck, 
of being cast away, when it becomes the 
truth of life, becomes also the salvation. 
For that reason I believe only in the 
thoughts of castaways. It is necessary to 
hail the classics before a tribunal of cast- 
aways so that they may answer there cer- 
tain peremptory questions with reference 
to the authentic life.” Now that Ortega is 
dead, the time has come when we must do 
battle with him; and he must and will re- 
ply to the peremptory questions of the 
castaways, who are the men of this epoch, 
ourselves, if we are sufficiently authentic to 
put the questions to him. 


JOSE ORTEGA Y GASSET 


WHAT GOOD THINGS HAPPEN in the world 
cast only pallid reflections in Spain. But 
the bad reverberates in Spanish ears with 
astonishing force, acquiring an intensity 
greater than in any other land. 

The whole of Europe, lately, has been 
suffering a serious lowering of the stand- 
ards of courtesy and civility; in Spain, we 
have reached the ultimate in discourtesy. 
Whenever anyone invites us to embrace a 
plebeian attitude, our valetudinarian race 
finds itself flattered, precisely in the way 
that an invalid feels grateful to be allowed 
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to stretch out at full length. The plebeian 
tone, triumphant in the world, tyrannizes 
in Spain. Any tyranny being insufferable, 
we must prepare the revolution against ple- 
beianism, the most insulting of despotisms. 
For the ascendancy of this dismaying 
regime, we have the triumph of pure de- 
mocracy to thank. Under the shadow of this 
noble idea, there has sprouted in the public 
conscience a perverse preference for every- 
thing low. . 
How often this happens! The worth of an 
idea transports men; and, once having 
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taken service under a favorite idea, they 
proceed to forget that there are other good 
ideas, with which their new darling must 
be made consonant, lest the good idea turn 
into a hideous and fatal error. Democracy 
as democracy—that is, strictly and exclu- 
sively as a standard of political equity— 
seems an admirable thing. But over-stimu- 
lated democracy, exasperated democracy, 
democracy in religion or art, for instance, 
democracy in thought or gesture, democ- 
racy of the heari and of custom, is the most 
dangerous affliction which a society can 
contract. 

The narrower the sphere of action proper 
tc an idea, the more disturbing will its in- 
fluence be if the idea is forcibly applied to 
the totality of life. Fancy a frenzied vege- 
tarian insistent upon surveying the whole 
world from the viewpoint of his culinary 
dogmas: in art, he would censure all paint- 
ings but vegetal landscapes; as for the na- 
tional economy, he would be strongly 
agrarian; in religion, he would bow to no 
gods but the archaic harvest-deities; for 
clothing, he would tolerate only hemp, flax, 
or matweed; and as a philosopher, he might 
insist on the teaching of a transcendent 
botany. Yet no less absurd is the man who, 
like many today, stands before us proclaim- 
ing, “Above all else, 1 am a democrat!” 

On such occasions I recollect the story 
of the altar-boy who, forgetting his part, 
answered the officiating priest, at whatever 
point in the liturgy they found themselves, 
with the phrase: “Blessed be the Holy Sac- 
rament.” At length, jaded by this persistent 
invocation, the priest turned round and 
said, “My son, that’s all very well, but it’s 
beside the point!” 

A man has no right to be first and fore- 
most a democrat. It is not just to be a 
democrat above all else, because the plane 
to which the idea of democracy is attached 
is not a fundamental plane. Politics is a 
realm of things, a category instrumental 
and adjectival to life, one of many matters 
to which we must pay heed so that our lives 
may steer clear of disaster and so that we 
may achieve the development of the com- 








monwealth. At a moment of crisis, politics 
may open the breach before which we ought 
to mass our best energies, that we may 
master the situation. But these crisis-tactics 
ought not to become daily procedure. 

In this, nineteenth-century thought ur- 
gently needs correction. The last century 
suffered a grave dislocation of the organ 
which regulates the sense of perspective; 
and this injury led nineteenth-century 
thinkers to exalt to the ultimate and defini- 
tive plane certain matters which, in nature, 
can be no more than penultimate and tenta- 
tive. To make a devotion to the previous 
and incidental into the decisive undertaking 
of life, to dedicate to this cause our most 
loving and constant efforts, is an aberration. 
The perfection of technique is the perfec- 
tion of the external means to secure an in- 
crease of vitality. It is well to concern 
ourselves with perfecting techniques. But 
techniques ought not to be pursued to the 
exclusion of ends. So it is with politics: 
there is a place for technique in politics, 
as in natural science. But that technique 
should be subordinate to the end of politics, 
which is to allow the individual an increas- 
ing margin of freedom for the develop- 
ment of personal capacity and well-being. 

Democracy being simply a condition in 
law, incapable of furnishing us with any 
guidance as to those functions which are 
not concerned with public equity (and 
those latter functions constitute most of our 
life), the apotheosis of the concept of de- 
mocracy into an integral principle of exist- 
ence engenders fantastic extravagance. The 
initial result is the wounding of the very 
sentiment which gave rise to democracy: 
for the concept of democracy springs from 
the desire to save the plebs from their low 
condition. But the doctrinaire democrat 
who has converted a technique, democracy, 
into an end, soon finds himself sympathiz- 
ing with the plebs, precisely because of 
their plebeianism—their customs, manners, 
intellectual tone. An example of this is the 
socialist creed (for we are dealing here 
with a creed, a secular religion) , which has 
for one ariicle of faith the dogma that only 
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a proletarian head is fit for true science 
and reformed morality. During my own 
lifetime, I have seen the conquest of the 
upper classes by low manners: mine has 
not been the best age in which to live. Even 
before surrendering themselves to the man- 
ners and argot of Lavapiés [“Footwash,” a 
dreary proletarian district of Madrid], aris- 
tocratic Spanish circles already had em- 
braced characteristics more profoundly 
plebeian. Every so-called “democratic” in- 
terpretation of a realm of being outside the 
domain of public equity becomes fatally 
plebeian. 

In the progress of the triumphant march 
of democracy against legal privilege, 
against caste, and the like, the perversion 
of democratic techniques which I call “ple- 
beianism” has shared the victory with polit- 
ical democracy. The honorable intention of 
ending inequality before the law, it is true, 
has fought the battles along this line of 
march. In the old regime, the laws made 
men unequal, predetermining status and 
condition. With good reason we have denied 
these privilege-laws the name of true 
right (in French, droits; in Spanish, de- 
rechos), giving them, rather, with a pejora- 
tive intention, the name of “privileges.” 
The healthy aspiration of democracy, then, 
has been the leveling of privileges; but not, 
properly speaking, the leveling of rights. 
The “Rights of Man” have a negative con- 
tent: they are the barbican which the new 
society, more rigorously juridical than any 
past society, has raised against any pos- 
sible recrudescence of privilege. This nega- 
tive, defensive, polemical character of the 
Rights of Man shows up especially clearly 
if one examines the germination of the con- 
cept in the English revolution. To the 
“Rights of Man” that are already known 
and conquered, yet others will be added, 
until the last remnants of political myth dis- 
appear. For those privileges which are not 
“rights” are rooted in the residual sur- 
vival of religious inhibitions. 

Yet it is not certain that these future 
“Rights of Man,” to be devised and achieved 
by generations yet unborn, will so radically 
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alter the face of society as have those 
Rights already achieved or in process of 
achievement (as, for instance, the “eco- 
nomic rights of man” for which workers’ 
parties now strive). If, then, by democ- 
racy we mean principally the leveling of 
privileges, the glorious hours of democracy 
seem to have passed. 

If, in short, the organization of soci- 
ety called democracy should remain in 
this negative, polemical condition, having 
destroyed the prescriptive organization of 
society without substituting new hopes and 
loyalties, then the morally superior natures 
among a people will damn democracy. Un- 
less democracy seems to be a first attempt 
at justice, allowing man to create a margin 
of equity within which he can build a new 
and more generous social structure, the 
more refined temperaments will turn back- 
ward toward a nobler past. For a just social 
structure must be not merely just, but also 
a structure. To live humanely is, in essence, 
to live within a structure. A wretched struc- 
ture is better than none. The past may have 
been organized by superstition, but, when 
all is said, at least it was organized. 

I said earlier that no man has a right 
to be a democrat “before all else.” I now 
add that neither does one have the right 
to be only and exclusively a democrat. The 
zealot for perfect justice does not seem 
to be able to check his impetus when he 
attains the leveling of privileges, when he 
has assured equality of lawful right in all 
those matters in which men really are equal 
by nature. He feels a compulsion to press 
on, to legislate also in those great realms 
naturally marked by a profound inequality 
among men. 

Now here is a standard for distinguish- 
ing the line of demarcation between just 
democratic opinion and plebeianism. Who- 
ever is irritated at the sight of equal men 
being treated unequally, but who is not dis- 
turbed at seeing men who are unequal be- 
ing treated equally—that person is no dem- 
ocrat, but a plebeian. 

The age in which democracy was a 
healthy sentiment and an ascendant impulse 








is now past. What today is called democ- 
racy is much more like a degeneration of 
the heart. 

To Nietzsche we owe the discovery of 
the peculiar device which functions in a 
decayed public conscience: he called it 
ressentiment. When a man feels himself 
inferior because he lacks certain qualities 
—intelligence, or courage, or elegance—he 
attempts by indirection to increase his stat- 
ure in his own eyes. He does this by de- 
nying the excellence of those qualities in 
which he is deficient. As a commentator on 
Nietzsche has suggested perceptively, this 
is not the case precisely of the fox and the 
sour grapes. For the fox did not deny the 
value of the ripe fruit—he still thought of 
ripeness as a desirable quality in fruit— 
bui he simply denied that this estimable 
quality happened to exist in those particu- 
lar grapes which hung unattainable just 
above his head. 

The resentful man, on the other hand, 
goes much further: he hates ripeness, pre- 
ferring the sour, the green. A total inver- 
sion of values takes place: the superior, 
the higher, precisely because it is such, 
suffers a capitis diminutio, and in its place 
the low is exalted. 

The common man tends to be endowed, 
or used to be endowed, with a sound ca- 
pacity for admiration. When he saw a duch- 
ess pass in her state coach he was enrap- 
tured, and was gratified to dig in the earth 
of a planet where, on occasion, such lovely 
and fleeting sights are to be seen. He tends 
to admire and enjoy luxury, elegance, and 
beauty as we admire the gold and rubies 
with which the dying sun decorates its set- 
ting. And who is capable of envying the 
golden luxury of the evening? The common 
man did not formerly despise himself: he 
knew himself to be different and less than 
the nobility; but his breast was not bitten 
by venomous resentment. At the beginning 
of the French Revolution a charcoal wom- 
an said to a marchioness: “My lady, now 
things are going to run the other way 
around: I’ll travel in a sedan chair and my 
lady will carry the charcoal.” One of those 





resentful quack lawyers who goaded the 
people toward revolution might well have 
corrected the charcoal woman: “No, citi- 
zeness: now we are all going to carry char- 
coal.” 

We live surrounded by people who do 
not hold themselves in high esteem, per- 
haps with good reason. These people want 
the equality of all men to be immediately 
and forthwith proclaimed; equality before 
the law is not enough for them: they long 
for a declaration that all men are equal in 
talent, sensibility, refinement, and degree 
of feeling. Every day that goes by without 
the triumph of this unrealizable leveling is 
a cruel day for these resentful creatures, 
who feel themselves fatally condemned to 
form the moral and intellectual plebs of 
our species. Left to themselves, they 
taste gall and wormwood; it avails naught 
that, through minor intrigue, they succeed 
in playing showy roles in society; their 
apparent social success poisons their inner 
selves even more, revealing to them the un- 
stable disequilibrium of their life, threat- 
ened at every instant by a deserved fall; in 
their own eyes they appear as falsifiers of 
their own selves, as counterfeiters of a 
tragic specie, where the coin defrauded is 
the fraudulent person himself. 

This state of the spirit, sodden with cor- 
rosive acids, is made most manifest in those 
offices where the fiction concerning the 
missing qualities is least possible. Is there 
anything so sad as a writer, a professor, 
or a politician without talent, without re- 
fined sensitivity, without lofty character? 
How are these men, bitten by the knowl- 
edge of their intimate failure, to look upon 
men that cross their path breathing attain- 
ment and radiating a sound self-respect and 
self-esteem? 

And thus it is that journalists, profes- 
sors, and politicians without talent compose 
the High Command of envy, which, as 
Quevedo says, is so skinny and yellow be- 
cause it goes about biting but does not eat. 
What today we call “public opinion” and 
“democracy” are little but the purulent 
secretion of these spiteful souls. 
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Pedagogy and Anachronism 


JOSE ORTEGA Y GASSET 


THEY TELL ME that Kerschensteiner is one 
of the most eminent pedagogues of the 
hour. And yet for Herr Kerschensteiner, 
I find, the general end of education is to 
train useful citizens, helpful in serving the 
ends of a specific State and those of Hu- 
manity.* For my part, I find it difficult to 
understand how a man of discernment can 
express himself in such terms. That the 
thing has been done affords us some indi- 
cation of how heedlessly far pedagogic ideas 
have fallen in our time. This triviality of 
thought proceeds from a number of causes. 
One of these, easier to describe than the 
others, in some sense sums up them all. I 
refer to the constitutional disease of anach- 
ronism with which pedagogic theory, by 
nature, is afflicted. 

Pedagogy is nothing more than the appli- 
cation, to educational problems, of a cer- 
tain mode of thinking and feeling about the 
world: that is, the application of a philoso- 
phy. Whether this philosophy is a rigorous 
scientific system or a misty ideology has 
no bearing upon the general problem. The 
important fact is that the pedagogue almost 
never has been the philosopher who created 
the assumptions governing his pedagogy. 

The pedagogue who writes a book in 
1922 does not base his book on the philo- 
sophical ideas of 1922. Since he is not the 
creator of the new ideas and emotions 
which tomorrow will dominate the collec- 
tive spirit, he will have been content to 


receive philosophical ideas from his teach- , 


ers, men of the preceding generation per- 


force. In effect, then, pedagogy formulated ' 


and written in 1922 is nourished on the 
philosophy of 1890. But in addition, since 


* Kerschensteiner: Begriff der Arbeitsschule, 
1922 
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a long campaign is needed before the ideas 
printed in the book succeed in affecting the 
laws of the land and the life of the schools, 
it comes to pass that the doctrine of 1922 
does not begin to exert its influence and to 
hold sway in the schools until 1940. Thus 
we reach the grotesque situation in which 
the children of 1940 are educated in con- 
formity to the ideas and sentiments of 1890, 
and a situation in which the school, whose 
pretension is to organize the future, lives 
in a continual lag of two generations. 
Kerschensteiner’s idea, paraphrased 
above, is a good example of this anachro- 
nism. In 1890, the European soul was ruled 
by a political interpretation of history and 
of man. It was still thought, with Kant and 
with Hegel, with Comte and Stuart Mill, 
that human existence, in the course of the 
centuries, had been a kind of preparation 
for the conquest of political liberty and of 
a certain juridical order called the State. 
But it is already a quarter of a century 
since this manner of thinking began to go 
out, and today only stragglers persist in it, 
especially those stragglers typical of our 
time, the “leftist” politicians. I do not be- 
lieve that there can exist in Europe today 
a single up-to-date mind that does not 
laugh at the notion that in the gigantic 
effort of man there should be selected as 
the most valuable of his attributes, his mere 
insipid quality of citizenship. Pedagogues 
who sincerely want to be abreast of the 
times must take account of the formidable 
amplification of horizons which has been 
achieved in recent decades. In an historical 
perspective now much greater than’ ever 
before, the historic evolution of man takes 
on an aspect different from what it pos- 
sessed in the past century. The modern 


state and even the ideal of this modern 
state, which seemed to our grandfathers 
to have a definitive form—a concretization 
of the landscape of history—now appears 
like one of many evanescent gestures des- 
tined to be dissolved in the incessant flux 
of human vitality. The cosmic character of 
history and of man strikes our eye with 
such force nowadays that whatever happens 
in the political dimension appears to have 
only a superficial significance. 

For this reason, whoever weighs well the 
sense of the words “education of man” must 
guffaw when he reads that the end of edu- 
cation, nothing less than the end, is the 
education of citizens. This is like saying, 
in another set of words, that the end of 
education is to teach men the use of the 
umbrella. Citizen! And what about all the 
other things man is much more deeply, 
more permanently, than he is a citizen? 
Who can refuse to see the incredible error 
of perspective which this pedagogic doc- 
trine entails? 

This manner of thinking, in addition to 
being erroneous, seems to me excessively 
modest. It is taken for granted in this 
scheme that pedagogy must adapt itself to 
politics; whereupon we submit ourselves to 
another anachronistic factor. When it is 
assumed that the end of education is to 
make children into citizens useful for the 
purposes of a definite state, it is forgotten 
that on the morrow, when the children be- 
come men, the state for which they were 


educated will have changed. They are edu- 
cated for yesterday, not for tomorrow. The 
best minds of Germany are now taking full 
cognizance of this error. A generation edu- 
cated for an imperial state, ruled by tradi- 
tional authoritarian principles, comes of 
age and is obliged to live in a democratic 
parliamentarian state. 

I do not mean to deny that education 
should bear in mind that the child of to- 
day will be a citizen tomorrow, or, in less 
circumstantial terms, an active element in 
a specific and determined historical com- 
munity. But between this fact and the idea 
of defining the end of education as the fab- 
rication of citizens there lies a goodly gap. 
And it is not enough to amplify the idea, 
as Kerschensteiner does, by talking of the 
ends of Humanity; for one guesses imme- 
diately that the ends alluded to also are 
political, even though vaguely international. 

I expect that our century finally will react 
against this contracting and belittling of 
the role of education. An exemplary deval- 
uation of everything political is on the way 
for Europe. From its present position on 
the first plane of human preoccupations, 
politics will pass to a more humble rank 
and station. And to the entire world it will 
seem, eventually, that it is politics which 
should adapt itself to pedagogy, instead of 
the other way around; and pedagogy will 
then have gained its rightful, sublime posi- 
tion. Plato dreamt of this transfiguration 
long ago. 





“Morbid Democracy” and “Pedagogy and Anachronism” were translated by Anthony Kerrigan 
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Recuperating Spain 


“NOTES FROM ABROAD 





ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


ANYONE WHO HAS NOT seen Spain since 
1949 would be surprised at the material 
changes in that country—especially those 
in Madrid, a city that has become a world 
metropolis with a luxury, a hectic life, and 
a dynamism more suggestive of America 
than of Europe. There are some shacks on 
the outer Paseo de la Castellana (no longer 
the Paseo del Generalissimo!), but they 
stand in the shadows of skyscrapers. Ev- 
erywhere new buildings are going up, and 
autostradas dissect the fast-growing sub- 
urbs. The dreariness of the workers’ quar- 
ters like Cuatros Caminos and Tetuan is 
little changed, yet life in Madrid is altered. 
The visitor in a reflective mood ponders 
the prudence of concentrating a nation’s 
energy on a few cities while neglecting 
the provincial towns which only in the last 
two or three years have participated in the 
reconstruction. 

It is as difficult for a foreigner to make 
valid statements about Spain as about Rus- 
sia. These countries lie at the southern and 
eastern extremities of ancient Christendom, 
and are remote—psychologically and geo- 
graphically—from the English-speaking 
Northwest of the Old World. But this ele- 
ment of remoteness should not lead the for- 
eigner into the fashionable error of calling 
Russia “Asiatic” or to repeating Unamuno’s 
view that Spain is “African.” Spain is 
an intrinsic part of the Western World, 
and especially of the domain of the “Old 
Church”—Catholic and Greek-Orthodox. 
Some of the trends, ideas, and attitudes 
of Continental Europe may be perceived 
only dimly outlined in the country north 
of the Pyrenees, but in Spain they some- 
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times appear in full profile, or even expe- 
rience their painful reductio ad absurdum. 

This Spanish extremism, crowning the 
innate extremism of the Continent, some- 
times communicates itself to other domains 
of Christendom. The issue of the Spanish 
Civil War, for example, divided the world 
into two camps viewing each other with a 
hatred perhaps more intense than that which 
existed between the factions in Spain itself. 
The Spanish nature is complex; it is fanati- 
cal and cruel, but often it is unexpectedly 
tolerant. Moreover, it should be said that 
the Spanish Catholic had no real choice, 
whatever his mental reservations or his re- 
grets at making the hateful decision. 

The character of the rebellion was not 
everywhere the same. To a Catholic born 
in Alava or Navarre and reared in the 
Carlist tradition, the alzamiento could have 
appeared as a real crusade. He and his an- 
cestors had been opposed to the Liberal 
Monarchy and its republican aftermath for 
a hundred years. The rise of the army to 
political power seemed to him a golden 
opportunity to reestablish a just and, of 
course, a traditional Spain such as George 
Ticknor, the Boston Brahmin, had loved 
during the period following the Napoleonic 
Wars. Unfortunately, Spanish Liberalism in 
its monarchial form as well as in its repub- 
lican form had been guilty of contributing 
its share to the moral ruin of the country. 
This guilt was infinitely greater than that 
of the Church, which ever since the Carlist 
wars had been a suspect body—powerless, 
materially despoiled, and despised by the 
ruling class. The hierarchy itself was any- 
thing but rich when the monarchy fell 





in 1931. Only four bishops owned a car! 

The guilt of the old Spanish Liberalism 
was that it destroyed the traditional Span- 
ish order without supplanting it with an- 
other coherent social system; that it cor- 
roded the faith of the people and provided 
them with only vague generalities. It looked 
with starry eyes at British and French polit- 
ical institutions without being able to copy 
either model, for they were never cut to 
the measure of Spanish intellectual absolut- 
ism and individualism. Worst of all, the 
old Spanish Liberalism was a doctrinaire 
economic and philosophic liberalism which 
captured the nobility, the intelligentsia, and 
the high bourgeoisie during the nineteenth 
century, and thus moulded the spirit of the 
nation during its most crucial period of 
industrial revolution. The result was the 
appearance of a proletariat without faith 
or a decent livelihood, and a social up- 
per crust indifferent towards religion and 
moved by a cold self-interest. Big enter- 
prisers and wealthy landowners unthink- 
ingly swallowed the gospel of utilitarianism; 
long-standing traditions were uprooted. Old 
Spain could not prevail against this New 
Spain with its “volunteers” and interna- 
tional connections. Beaten in savage civil 
wars, it could only wait patiently for the 
collapse of the house of cards that Spanish 
liberalism had built. It did collapse in a 
most nightmarish way. Of course, it was 
not liberalism itself that was immediately 
responsible for the “end with horror’; its 
guilt was the conditions it permitted to 
exist and the ideas and doctrines it favored 
or tolerated. 

One of the best Spanish guide-books, 
Nagel’s Espagne, states with dry French 
humor in its 1935 edition that Malaga is 
“une ville didées avancées. On y a brilé 
43 églises et couvents dans les journées des 
12 et 13 mai 1931” (p. 562). 

The Spanish masses are highly individu- 
alistic, born liberals and anarchists, abso- 
lute in their convictions and thinking. They 
are prone to translate all theories into prac- 
tice. The impact of alien ideas since the 
Napoleonic wars has kept them in never- 


ending turmoil. Py 1936 Spanish society 
was an abscess ready to burst. Countless 
innocent people were assassinated by those 
flocking to the aid of the Army when the 
generals decided that an end with horror 
was preferable to horror without end. 
Federico Garcia Lorca was only one of 
the many hapless victims. The sadistic atroc- 
ities committed by the people showed their 
profound moral sickness. This sickness is 
one of the fundamental problems of Spain. 
The diabolic forces manifesting. themselves 
during the Civil War constitute a religious 
problem of far greater importance than the 
more frequently discussed problems of ex- 
ternal forms of government. Consequently 
there is little point in interpreting the re- 
sults of the last “free” election or theoriz- 
ing about the importance of the support 
given by foreign powers to either side dur- 
ing the Civil War. Of even less use is the 
counting of heads among the “volunteers” 
and “involunteers” who fought in the most 
bitter war of modern history. The war, as the 
self-exiled Madariaga rightly insists, started 
as a Spanish issue and it always remained 
an essentially Spanish affair. It was a ris- 
ing of Spanish generals—cruzada de los 
generales ateos, as the other side ironically 
imputed—many of whom were not mon- 
archists nor fascists nor even fervent Cath- 
olics. It was a rising against a State unable 
to maintain law and order. 

The ringleader of the uprising, General 
Sanjurjo, perished in Portugal as he was 
departing for Burgos. His successor, Gen- 
eral Cabafellas, was an outspoken Repub- 
lican. Neither General Mola nor General 
Franco belonged to the Right. Franco’s 
brother, the flyer Ramon, who was the first 
to cross the South Atlantic, was a leading 
Republican, as was General Queipo de 
Llano. It was the succour of the Requetés 
of the older Spain, shouting the battle cry 
Dios, Patria, Rey and singing Oriamendi, 
that gave the rebellion its Rightist profile. 
The slogan was Ahora o nunca, “Now or 
Never.” The artificially inflated Falange 
(which could not produce a single deputy 
in the 1936 elections) only later provided 
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the alibi for those who called the rising 
“fascist.” 

No one expected the army to win. The 
rebellion was a failure from the beginning. 
Actually, it was the Counter-Revolution of 
July 19 by its still united front of Anarch- 
ists, Socialists, and Communists that finally 
dug the grave of the Republic. The Re- 
public lost, even though she was superior 
in her aviation and retained control of the 
three biggest cities and of the wealthiest 
regions. I was talking once in a bar to a 
large group of men who had fought on 
either side. I wanted to learn their opinions 
as to why the Republic was defeated. After 
all, I had seen only half the picture during 
the War itself. Although Spaniards do not 
agree easily on anything, these men finally 
agreed unanimously that the Republican 
faction had destroyed its chances for vic- 
tory by its very intransigence. Any small 
landholder, every grandee, every priest and 
practising Catholic, every manufacturer or 
large-scale trader, every conservative and 
every grand bourgeois had become “ex- 
istentially guilty” and thus could be hacked 
to pieces. The armed workers always could 
have given up and retired grumbling to 
their factories, but the priest and the gen- 
tleman faced annihilation. “The senorito 
(equivalent of the Junker) was terrific,” 
one of the men said pensively, looking in 
his glass. “He was the army officer. He 
fought like a lion because we had driven 
him against the wall and he had nothing 
to lose.” And in the same spot, of course, 
were all the Carlists, all Navarre and all 
Alava, where every male from the age of 
fourteen to the age of seventy-five had 
joined the forces. All of “Old Spain” was 
faced with the same desperate situation. 
The top of the social pyramid could be 
easily annihilated, and it fought with heroic 
fury; whereas the base of the pyramid, 
though sometimes uncomfortable, was com- 
paratively secure. 

Questions concerning the personality of 
Franco naturally arise. What sort of man 
is he? His background shows him waver- 
ing between the Monarchy and the Re- 
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public. Originally he was a fighting officer 
and, if we can believe the socialist exile, 
Arturo Barrea (The Forging of a Rebel), 
he was known and respected for his cour- 
age—a “man without nerves.” The most 
hardened criminals in the Spanish Foreign 
Legion trembled during inspection if this 
little man eyed them with suspicion. Was 
he a practising Catholic before his phe- 
nomenal rise after the fatal accident of 
Sanjurjo? Perhaps, but there never was 
anything of the “black Catholic” about 
him. He never was the type of el sepultu- 
rero, the strange officer in Pierre Mac 
Orlan’s La bandera, who attacked the Rifis 
using a silver crucifix as a hatchet. Franco 
does not resemble the wishful picture of our 
Ghetto-Catholics who adore force in prefer- 
ence to reason and who want to see in the 
Generalissimo a pure and immaculate St. 
George killing the Red Dragon. Franco is a 
cold and dry man, a Gallego (not really a 
Spaniard), a limited man, a fair reader of 
books, shrewd and patient, a typical ambi- 
tious front-line officer. But at the same 
time he realizes that he has obligations and 
that he must act for the Common Good of 
his country. He is a faithful husband, and 
—today at least—he is a devout Catholic. 
He is not popular, and I have never met in 
Spain a man or a woman who unreservedly 
defended his policies. He seems to be a per- 
son without close friends, though probably 
he is more companionable than the master 
of Portugal. Still, he enjoys a certain re- 
spect among almost all groups of the popu- 
lation, a respect which reminds me of the 
volunteer from French Morocco whom I 
met in a military hospital near Seville in 
1938. He had lost a leg and worried for 
fear he would suffer from this shortcoming 
in Paradise. But when he was asked why 
he had come to fight in Spain against 
los rojos, he replied that it was partly 
for the prophet Isaiah and his mother Mir- 
iam whom “the Pagans” had insulted, but 
also it was partly for Franco. “He defeated 
us. He is a good general. For such a man 
I thought it worthwhile to fight.” This 
makes Franco neither the dream-hero of 
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the lady readers of the Ave Maria Chimes, 
nor the Fascist monster of the New York 
Post, all of which proves that one pro- 
vincialism is usually the reverse side of 
another. Unwittingly, Ghetto-Catholics and 
Ghetto-Progressivists are brothers under 
the skin. 

Franco is an autocrat, but not a tyrant. 
He has established a military dictatorship 
with an oversized bureaucratic machinery 
in which a variety of ideological views is 
represented. These ideologies are waging 
a bitter fight amongst themselves, and 
thereby a certain equilibrium and a modi- 
cum of freedom is maintained. The old 
Spanish bellum omnium contra omnes finds 
its continuation in the bosom of the pres- 
ent heterogeneous Spanish Government; 
yet this internal bureaucratic warfare not 
only is “mutual” but also is trying to win 
Franco’s favor, a difficult task—for his is 
a cold and elusive spirit. Franco’s policy of 
Divide et Impera prevents the emergence 
of a single pattern as occurred in the Third 
Reich or the Soviet Union. 

The current political situation engenders 
discussion and permits dissent. The views 
debated range from those of the extreme 
Right (Carlists) which includes the Chris- 
tian as well as the Liberal center still strong- 
ly entrenched among the university profes- 
sors, to those of the Leftist element which 
has found a haven in the Falange. Yet only 
the élites participate actively in passionate 
debate and struggle for power; the masses 
are excluded. The personal elements in- 
evitably become mixed with the ideological 
manoeuvres for positions. Friendship and 
sympathies play the same réle as do con- 
victions and arguments in the struggle, for 
no two Spaniards have the same opinion 
on anything. If A has an important posi- 
tion and B leans on him, if C enjoys the 
support of B, and D the protection of C, 
D may be quite remote from A, all of 
which makes it difficult to calculate the true 
character of the ideologies and_ politics 
concerned. 

In addition to the “Rightist” and “Cen- 
trist” ideologies, there is the Falange, in- 





spired by José Antonio Primo de Rivera. 
He is the son of the old military dictator 
(1923-1930) who had ushered in an unfor- 
gotten Golden Age of stability which lasted 
seven years. Two of the three original 
founders of the Falange are now dead. 
Only Garcia Valdecasas survives, and he 
has left the organization. These three were 
brilliant men. They were not fascists in 
the real sense of the term. For example, 
Alfonso Garcia Valdecasas, whom I know 
personally, published an article in the Jan- 
uary 1942 issue of Estudios Politicos in 
which he denounced totalitarianism, ex- 
plaining that, whatever the fate of Europe, 
Spaniards never would be slaves and that 
for them the freedom and the dignity of 
the person always would be paramount. 
But the Falange strayed far from the origi- 
nal intents of its gifted founders. In 1937, 
a unification of three organizations—the 
Falange, the Juntas Ofensivas Nacional- 
sindicalistas and the Carlist Communion— 
was brought about by pressure from above. 
On all occasions the boina roja (red beret) 
of the Carlists is worn by the Falangists, 
and the white Bourbon flag with the sym- 
bols of Burgundy is flown side by side with 
the black and red Falangist banner. In 
spite of these symbols of amity, the Carlists 
silently left the Falange, which had taken 
in large numbers of Anarchists, Socialists 
and Communists. Consequently, the new 
Falange which now represents the Left 
wing of the Government has a subtle totali- 
tarian tendency. It is especially in the syn- 
dicates that the Falange shows real life but, 
in spite of this, it would be erroneous to 
see in the syndicates free trade unions, gen- 
uine Estates, or completely artificial exten- 
sions of the government like the Russian 
profsoyuzi. The syndicates have, within 
limits, free elections and show a life of 
their own. Elected representatives cannot 
be entirely indifferent to the views of their 
electors. Thus the syndicates and the 
Fdlange are anti-capital, anti-monarchy, 
anti-liberal, and, at times, also anti-clerical. 
If the Fdlange is the “Left” within 


the Government, the monarchists are the 
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“Right.” The Fadlange, strictly speaking, is 
a less homogeneous group than the “Left” 
because it is divided between the more 
dynamic Carlists and the milder Alphons- 
ists, though it must be acknowledged that 
in the absence of any effective Carlist pre- 
tender this particular division is becoming 
obsolete. The dissent between the parlia- 
mentary monarchists is of greater impor- 
tance, for some of them are eager to re- 
turn to the constitutional ideas of the fin 
de siécle, and others aim at a monarchy 
with a popular representation moulded aft- 
er older patterns believing that Spain could 
not withstand the strain of ideological 
parties eager to “conquer the State.” 

Approaches to a monarchical solution also 
are disparate. There is a schism between 
those totally opposed to the present Gov- 
ernment and living theoretically or prac- 
tically in some sort of emigration, and those 
like Professor Rafael Calvo Serer who be- 
lieve in a restoration through the dictator- 
ship. This latter group is prompted to its 
view partly by its opposition to a restora- 
tion by a plebiscite and partly by its equal- 
ly justified fear of a violent change upset- 
ting the dearly-bought inner stability so 
important to contemporary Spain. But all 
monarchists would agree on a mixed gov- 
ernment, thereby upholding the most an- 
cient Spanish tradition of Crown and 
Cortes. If this seems strange, it should be 
recalled that popular representation in me- 
dieval Europe was born in Northern Spain 
and in the Pyrenees, and not in Britain! 
No sensible person in Spain wants an abso- 
lute form of government, whether mon- 
archical or democratic. 

The old Liberals also must be grouped 
more or less with the monarchists, for they 
once were the advocates and the godfathers 
of the Republic; today they frankly con- 
fess the failure of the experiment, realizing 
that their Republic was morally dead be- 
fore the army attacked. Sometimes the old 
Liberals are under fire, and some of them 
are in disgrace, but Spain is a country 
where a man is never entirely discredited 
for having committed mistakes, and conse- 
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quently the intellectual position of many 
liberals continues to be strong. It may suf- 
fice to mention the names of Menéndez 
Pidal, Gregorio Maranon and José Ortega 
y Gasset. Two exiles, Salvador de Madariaga 
and Américo Castro, also should be in- 
cluded in this group. Their writings are 
read a great deal in Spain. Some of their 
works can be had only “under the counter” 
but they are cited freely and frequently by 
many authors. 

There are also the army, with its paucity 
of intellectual ambitions (if we omit those 
of Jorge Vig6n), and the Church—lay and 
cleric. The reader should be warned that 
my efforts to generalize about Spain must 
be taken with a grain of salt. When I men- 
tioned to one of my Madrilefio friends that 
Republican Spain had twenty-nine differ- 
ent parties, he pounded the table and said 
that this statement was an insult, for “There 
are twenty million different parties in Spain 
—as many parties as there are Spaniards!” 
Such a lack of uniform thinking also char- 
acterizes the Church. We find it on the 
right, in the center, and even left of the 
center. There also is a group, intellectually 
fairly important, usually referred to as the 
Christian Democrats, but one wonders 
whether the members would accept the 
label. The orthodox Christian Democrats 
in the rest of Europe insist on the suprem- 
acy of a parliamentary representation. They 
assume that majorities would vote for right 
principles, i.e. those of the Christian Dem- 
ocrats, “provided the whole truth could be 
presented to the masses.” It is difficult to 
imagine that the so-called Christian Demo- 
crats of Spain‘really entertain such optim- 
ism. Still, the Christian Democrats as well 
as a large part of the Church exercise a 
loyal opposition against the Government. 
They may or may not collaborate with 
each other, because in Spain one can col- 
laborate and oppose at the same time. They 
do not do so as “democrats,” but as “lib- 
erals,” as staunch upholders of the Chris- 
tian Liberties. 

Even the existence of Cardinal Segura, 
the béte noire of international Protestantism 
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and the despair of good Catholics the world 
over, did not contradict this statement. 
The old gentleman was powerless be- 
cause he had a Coadjutor-Archbishop in 
his city. He did not admit this dignitary 
to the palace; he fought furiously against 
Pope Pius XII whom he voted against in 
the Conclave, against Franco, against the 
Protestants, against the liberal monarch- 
ists, against the collaborating Carlists, 
against modern dances including the waltz. 
Before the arrival of the Coadjutor-Arch- 
bishop, Msgr. Bueno Monreal, he put the 
solemn Interdict on a village for engaging 
in modern dances during a fiesta and de- 
prived the inhabitants of the Mass, the 
Sacraments and everything. A reaction- 
ary? No doubt, but at the same time he was 
a typical representative of Spanish indi- 
vidualism and extremism, reasserting by 
his personality that every Spaniard is an 
island, as well as a fortress in himself. It 
is apparent that generalizations about the 
Church in Spain are invalid. There is 
Cardinal Segura, but there are also the 
Bishop of Malaga and the Archbishop of 
Valencia, both of whom are Christian Dem- 
ocrats waging a determined fight for higher 
wages and the freedom of the press. 
There always has been talk about the 
power of the Church in Spain, but we can 
well ask if such power ever existed. It did 
not exist during the Inquisition, for that was 
a governmental institution permitting insti- 
tutionally organized ecclesiastics to serve 
the State as experts. Today the Catholic 
Church does not have even the exclusive 
right to pick her bishops. She is subject to 
limitations in her administration from 
which even the Adventists are exempt. The 
poverty of the Church already has been 
mentioned. Power implies supremacy or at 
least independence, and the independence 
enjoyed by a clergy paid by the State never 
is great—though it must be admitted that 
the old European tradition of biting the 
hand which feeds you permits the Church 
to oppose the Government in spite of its 
financial support. The Church in Spain does 
have prestige and a certain psychological 


power because she alone has continuity in 
a turbulent and anarchical nation; she alone 
is a permanently moulding influence. Al- 
though the village priest in certain parts of 
Spain plays a minor dictatorial réle, it is a 
role fiercely resented by a people hating all 
discipline unless it is voluntarily chosen in 
a sacrificial spirit or based on love. This 
characteristic explains the dominant posi- 
tion of Spain’s religious orders and the 
army on one side, and the family and mon- 
archy on the other. Spanish anticlericalism 
must be understood in the light of these 
conditions. The campesino who kisses the 
priest’s hand today might club him to death 
tomorrow. The priest decidedly is not “the 
father,” as in Hibernia. Anticlericalism 
may appear in the most unexpected quar- 
ters, even among daily communicants. 
Joaquin Calvo Sotelo’s La Muralla owed its 
success on the stage to its featuring the 
domineering Don Angelo, a priest from a 
Galician village. The author of the play is 
the brother of the assassinated monarchist 
leader José Calvo Sotelo, whose death was 
the immediate cause of the Civil War. One 
nevertheless should not forget that, while 
well over ten thousand priests, monks and 
nuns were massacred in the Civil War, not 
a single case of apostasy has been recorded. 

All this helps us understand why, when 
trying to unravel the skein of the Spanish 
governmental structure, we have difficulty in 
discovering a coherent pattern. At the top 
of the governmental machinery there is a 
colorful mosaic of personal ideas as well 
as of personal sympathies and antipathies 
and, as I have said before, every Spaniard 
is not only an island but also a fortress. 
Even family ties, in spite of their strength, 
are ideologically meaningless. Hence, we 
can see the self-defeating charact - of the 
communitarian notions prevalent in Prot- 
estant Northern Europe. Guilt by associa- 
tion is unknown. The intellectual leader of 
the collaborating monarchists fought with 
the International Brigades on the Red Side 
and is writing a book about his experi- 
ences; the idealism of his fellows-in-arms 
impressed him deeply. Franco’s brother 
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Ramon was a leading Republican, and I 
made the acquaintance of his older brother 
Nicola in the house of one of the brain- 
trusters of the Service of the Republic, a 
historian who returned to Spain only in 
1944. 

People in Spain freely admit their polit- 
ical allegiance, past and present, and any 
control of the spoken word is out of ques- 
tion. Once at a banquet given for the writer 
by an important civil servant, a university 
professor (of the extreme Right) expressed 
himself in unprintable terms about the gov- 
ernment. The high-ranking civil servant 
merely closed his eyes and shut his ears. 
This nonchalance inspired the hotblooded 
catedratico to improve on his invectives. 
The printing or distribution of subversive 
leaflets would be treated differently and 
the death penalty would be invoked for the 
preparation of an armed revolt. The mere 
possession of arms is dangerous. Strikes 
are forbidden in Spain, but they happen, 
even on a large scale. As for local freedom, 
the power of the local diets varies. Some 
of them are effective, while others are not. 
The local diets of the Basque provinces of 
Guiptizcoa and Vizcaya are mere rubber 
stamps, but not that of Alava. The diet of 
Navarre, by its opposition, even evicted 
the governor imposed by the Madrid gov- 
ernment. 

Spain is centrally ruled, and this is op- 
posed by the extreme Right, all monarchists 
—especially by the Carlists—and by cer- 
tain Liberals. The typical old Liberal was 
an unabashed centralist trying to put over 
progressive Madrid notions on backward 
provinces—with the force of arms if neces- 
sary. This evil heritage of the otherwise 
brilliant Charles V, with its wars against 
Comuneros and their fueros (local priv- 
ileges and rights), enjoys Falangist protec- 
tion. Even so, the Catalan language has 
made its reappearance; it enjoys no official 
status, but books in Catalan are printed 
and I have seen them in the bookstores 
of Barcelona. At official occasions (but 
against official regulations) Gernikako ar- 
bola, the Basque hymn, has been sung. 
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One of the weakest spots of the régime 
is the censorship of newspapers, periodicals 
and books. From time to time a shrewd 
writer or publisher can put it over the 
censor, but an article like “Our Corrupt 
Bureaucracy” published several years ago 
in Ya (a Catholic, rather ““demo-Christian” 
daily) is rare and invites repercussions. 
The same thing is true of movie censorship, 
and for Americans the notions underlying 
the workings of these controlling bodies 
will remain mysterious. They remind one 
roughly of Russia before 1905. The censors 
are generous enough to permit the rise of 
a valuable literature, but they also are nar- 
row enough to kill here and there the pub- 
lication of a good book or a brilliant article. 
A leftist movie like Le salaire de la peur 
passed the censor, but Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment was banned because anti-Jewish feel- 
ing does not exist in Spain and the govern- 
ment did not want the people to “get ideas” 
on that subject. It was privately shown— 
quod licet Iovi, non licet bovi!—and so 
was The Little World of Don Camillo. The 
Church liked the latter, but the State op- 
posed it because it belittles the danger of 
Communism. And there is no doubt that 
the public would have been baffled by the 
representation of Italian communists, 
knowing as they do the ferocity of their 
own brand. 

The case of Professor Rafael Calvo Serer 
shows what can happen to a man who 
openly defies the Government. This young 
monarchist leader published in 1953 a 
highly critical article, “Interior Policy of 
Franco’s Spain,” in the French rightist 
Ecrits de Paris. He lost all but two of his 
jobs—that of a full professor (which is 
sacrosanct) and that of a publisher (which 
belongs to the private sphere). The scandal 
shook Spain, but in a healthy way. No 
legal action could be taken against him. 

After all, it was a Spaniard, St. John of 
the Cross, who said that one human thought 
is worth more than the whole visible world. 
Spain has remained intellectually very 
much alive; interesting currents and ideas 
are clashing constantly. But the world 
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seemingly takes little notice of what is hap- 
pening in this cerebral and spiritual power 
station. And a power station it remains be- 
cause totalitarianism was avoided. No one 
in Spain dreams of removing Picasso’s 
paintings from the Museum of Modern Art 
because Picasso is a Communist, or of pro- 
hibiting the playing of F. Garcia Lorca’s dra- 
mas because this poet was a confirmed Left- 
ist. Only a few years ago, the Royal Academy 
of Fine Arts sent a telegram of congratula- 
tion to Picasso. The great poet Antonio 
Machado was a partisan of the Reds who 
went to Mexico in exile and died there, but 
during my stay in Spain the University of 
Madrid honored him in a celebration. Even 
the Falange could not prevent such acts 
because Spain is a country of fanaticism 
and toleration, mixed beyond the compre- 
hension of the average Anglo-Saxon. Spain 
also has one of the most severe penal codes 
of Europe, yet one of the mildest legal 
practices. The number of those who have 
been more than once en capilla (“in chapel,” 
the night before their execution) and then 
pardoned and released, is not inconsider- 
able. Nor, must I confess, was I ever im- 
pressed with the charge that the govern- 
ment still has half a million political prison- 
ers years after the Civil War. Such mass 
jailings would have been technically im- 
possible but—and this is the terrible truth 
—they would have been justified as retribu- 
tions for common crimes like arson, mur- 
der, rape, and mutilation. Even today in 
Spain there are thousands upon thousands 
of real criminals and accessories of crimes 
who have never paid the smallest install- 
ment of their debt to society. To draw a 
parallel between the American War Be- 
tween the States and the Spanish Civil War 
would betray a fantastic naiveté. 


Spain enjoys a certain geographical iso- 
lation and, due to the extraordinary cheap- 
ness of life in the Peninsula, Spaniards are 
infrequently seen abroad. The money ex- 
change favors us, but is against them. The 
isolation of Spain produces the educated 


Spaniard’s amazing reading knowledge of 
foreign languages ard his surprisingly 
limited oral proficiency. Spain knows more 
about the outside world than we know 
about Spain. But in spite of this knowledge, 
the Spaniards lost their orientation during 
the years of the Civil War, the World War, 
and the subsequent period of artificial isola- 
tion. The French for several years allowed 
no trains to cross into Spain. I have met 
an intelligent Catholic who confessed to me 
that he knew practically nothing about the 
persecution of the Church by the Nazis 
during the World War. Only in 1943, 
while studying in Switzerland, did he learn 
the terrible truth. On the other hand, I met 
a Requeté (Carlist) lieutenant on the front 
during the Civil War who deeply regretted 
that the Cruzada was directed against the 
Communists only. “We ought to shoot the 
Nazis as well,” he said with a sideglance at 
the German specialists of the signal-corps. 

The world is most ignorant of the social 
conditions in Spain. The tourist usually 
sees the glaring class differences, i.e. the 
tendency of the rich to display their wealth 
and of the paupers to parade their misery. 
This is the basis of the most curious of all 
myths—that Spain (or Portugal, or Italy) 
has no middle class whose mere presence 
“guarantees democracy” as if the 
large German middle class piously re- 
frained from Nazi affiliations! Almost every 
country in our times has a large middle 
class—hordes of civil servants, white collar 
employees, teachers, army and police offi- 
cers, managers, administrators, doctors, 
lawyers, pharmacists, shopkeepers, and spe- 
cialized craftsmen. Spain also has its quota 
of all classes which psychologically are 
very close to each other and possess politi- 
cal affinities clearly crossing class lines. I 
know of a Catalan entrepreneur who was 
an anarcho-syndicalist. Nothing is easier 
in Spain than to move from one class to 
another; the monarchy which lasted until 
1931 was extremely liberal in the distribu- 
tion of titles. Incidentally, Spain possesses 
no genealogical handbook of the nobility 
like Debrett’s, Burke’s or the Gotha. Social 
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mobility in Spain always was strongly de- 
veloped, and the intelligent boy of the 
lower layers has no difficulty in rising in 
the social scale. A university professor told 
me with a certain pride that his mother 
barely knows how to write; and if you see 
a soldier talking to his officer, a servant 
to his master, or an agricultural worker 
to a grandee, you will see the expression of 
a profoundly Catholic egalitarianism. 
Spain, certainly, is not the country of the 
“Common Man,” but rather is the nation 
where everybody is a grandee. [ still 
remember the policeman who furiously 
shouted at a tattered young boy crossing 
against the light on a ramshackle bicycle, 
“Caballero, don’t do that again!” And in a 
trolley car or in a subway a caballero, how- 
ever well born, would offer his seat to the 
simplest woman of the people. There is 
arrogance in Spain, but it is the arrogance 
born of pride, never that stemming from 
contempt or condescension. 

The economic situation is still the Achil- 
les heel of Spain. The improvement since 
the lifting of the blockade is astounding, 
but the problem of a decent living standard 
for the masses has not been solved. The 
question remains whether, taking the exist- 
ing material resources into consideration, 
it can be solved at all. I am inclined to be- 
lieve, along with a score of economists, that 
the living standards of Spain could be 
doubled—but never tripled—if there were 
no political upheavals, revolutions or wars, 
and if proper use were made of modern 
improvements in industry and agriculture. 
The living standards ought to be tripled to 
reach a truly satisfactory level. It is pos- 
sible that the use of nuclear energy will 
change the picture. But an extremely barren 
country without sufficient water for power 
or irrigation and without sufficient coal will 
have a hard time. To all these problems 
one has to add an annual population in- 
crease of about 500,000. Certainly mere 
“social justice” alone could not do the 
trick. A radical redistribution of wealth 
would wipe out the upper layers without 
benefiting the lower. The layers to be de- 
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spoiled are not sufficiently large or wealthy. 
Financial experts have estimated that in 
Madrid only seven thousand individuals 
have incomes greater than three thousand 
dollars a year; although, to be sure, this 
expresses a purchasing value about double 
that amount in the United States. 

The advances made during the last six 
years, and especially during the last three, 
have been due mostly to the stability of the 
country and not to American dollars. The 
amount of American money available is 
not great, but one must blame the Gen- 
eralissimo for this. He, I am told on very 
good authority, is ready to accept every 
direct aid as cash from the United States 
treasury, but is cautious about permitting 
foreign investments. Like a good housewife, 
he does not want his country to borrow 
money; Spanish pride conflicts with the 
exigencies of a free economy. Perhaps, as 
in other domains, a healthy dose of neo- 
liberal thinking would help remedy the 
situation. The beneficent effects of perma- 
nence and continuity nevertheless are be- 
coming apparent in many domains, espe- 
cially in foreign policy and economics. At 
long last, the Spanish citizen has the feeling 
that a hundred pesetas in a bank will still 
be there in a few years, and in addition a 
small profit; the investor is beginning to 
feel that the same laws, the same currency, 
and the same general economic conditions 
will prevail in the near future; the lower 
classes can trust the bankbills and the reli- 
ability of savings banks. State intervention 
in the economic life, enforced semi-autarky, 
restrictive monetary measures, the multi- 
plication of controls—all this could not 
prevent economic reconstruction. In the 
realm of foreign policy Spain has become 
a trump card because, unlike the democ- 
racies, no election can change overnight the 
government’s outlook. Stability is the main 
problem of Spain, and this is something the 
Liberal Monarchy or the Democratic Re- 
public never will be able to give, as is appar- 
ent from the history of Spain since 1808. 

Careful scrutiny of the lower social layers 
discloses that the lower middle class has the 
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hardest time of all. The Government is so 
eager to win the workers because of their 
crucial political importance that it neglects 
the bourgeoisie. True, the workers are mod- 
estly paid; the Bishop of Malaga and the 
Archbishop of Valencia have repeatedly 
emphasized the necessity of increased wages. 
Even though the living standards of the 
Spanish worker are pitiful, he avoids misery 
by one of the most complete social security 
systems in the world. The tourist travelling 
through Spain sees again and again the 
enormous establishments of the Prevision 
Social—administrative buildings, hospitals, 
sanatoria—and the newly rising Universi- 
dades Laborales for the adult education of 
workers and peasants. The Auxillio Social 
of the #aiange also does its share and its 
general impression on the workers is sur- 
prisingly good, better even than their actual 
situation. While the German worker spends 
most of his money on his home and the 
French worker on his food, so the Spanish 
worker first of all tries to look like a cabal- 
lero. While watching the stream of workers 
coming from a factory in the outskirts of 
Barcelona I was reminded of American 
rather than European “looking standards.” 
The housing situation, on the other hand, is 
still poor, although the Government makes 
honest efforts to overcome the crisis and 
the current building activity is feverish. 
Every ten months about fifty thousand 
apartments are completed, but even this 
number is insufficient. 

Has the Spanish worker been won over 
to the Franco régime? Judging by my own 
talks with workers, I do not think so. Per- 
haps the Spaniards at large, not only the 
workers, could not be enthusiastic about 
any régime or government. Every Spaniard, 
whether he realizes it or not, and regardless 
of whether he looks towards Rome, Man- 
chester or Moscow, is first and foremost an 
anarchist. Yet the Spanish workers, though 
not accepting inwardly this or any other 
government, have ceased to be imbued with 
a spirit of unconditional resistance. The 
bitterness which I experienced in 1949 is 
gone, and there is every sign of a détente. 
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The youngest generation born during or 
after the Civil War tends to be apolitical; 
the young worker in most cases is a mate- 
rialist, as he would be in Germany. He is 
interested in football, motor scooters, the 
corrida, and other small pleasures. Politics 
have become a purely intellectual pursuit 
for people who read books and foreign 
newspapers. It is largely the university 
youth who is actively interested in political 
questions now that the problem of physical 
well being has received a passable solution. 

While speaking so often about the defects 
of the régime we should not forget the de- 
fects of the Spaniard himself as a worker. 
There is a fine tradition of Spanish crafts- 
manship, but there is none of impersonal 
mass-production. As soon as the personality 
of the worker is divorced from his product, 
he loses pride and interest. Being extremely 
clever in intellectual improvisations, the 
Spanish worker often is irresponsible, lazy, 
and without endurance when forced into the 
ways of modern production. Here we are 
facing Spain’s third great problem—the 
painful education of the workers to accept 
the seriousness of their work. This is one 
of the points in the program of the Catholic 
Lay order, the Opus Dei. Unfortunately, 
there is a scarcity of equipment and a lack 
of planning. For instance, the program of 
road improvement is being carried on with- 
out the help of modern machinery. And 
over all, there is the Spaniard’s desire to 
live a personal life in a manner that is an 
obstacle to maximal working activity. 
Higher civil servants often will not work 
more than four or five hours a day, and the 
situation in private enterprises is about the 
same. The worker, forced to work longer 
hours, revenges himself by slowing down. 

The problems of rural Spain are very 
much alike. There is a national necessity for 
greater production, yet the agricultural 
worker, protected by a host of social laws, 
is extremely relaxed. And let no one believe 
that higher wages would result in more 
work. Experience shows that the contrary 
would be the consequence. Social reform, 
which means agrarian reform in the country- 
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side, is immensely difficult to enact among 
people who do not crave material gains and 
to whom personality is paramount. Peasants 
transferred from poor soils, where they 
eked out a miserable existence, to good lands 
subdivided from large properties, have 
sneaked back to their native village. The 
problem of the landless proletariat, espe- 
cially in the south, is equally difficult to 
solve. The Spaniards, with the exception of 
those in the extreme north, never have been 
serfs and are not easily managed. The whole 
spirit of the countryside, moreover, is com- 
plex. The resistance against modern methods 
of agriculture is tremendous. Progressive 
methods are more likely to be found on the 
large estates. I know of a village opposing 
the installation of a telephone because it 
might be used to call the Guardia Civil, 
“revenuers,” or conscription officials. The 
villagers, quite rightly, smelled the rat—the 
extension of the long arm of the govern- 
ment, 

Many campesinos are illiterate, but they 
are not stupid nor simple minded. Clever, 
superstitious, savage, and proud, they can 
get into the state of effervescence that we saw 
during the first months of the Civil War. 
There are landowners living today in the 
midst of rural populations which have col- 
lectively slain or raped their wives, daugh- 
ters, sons, fathers, and mothers. A reading 
of Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
a book known and appreciated by almost 
every literate Spaniard, is a good prepara- 
tion for understanding the rural problem in 
Spain. It is a human, moral and religious 
problem and not merely one of sociology 
and psychology, and must be tackled not 
only by the State and schools, but also by 
the Church. The rechristianization of Spain 
is more necessary than free elections or a 
free press. 

The reader might assume that the am- 
bitious Spaniard living in an unambitious, 
medieval nation would have tremendous 
opportunities. The waiter in a swank restau- 
rant could collect big tips, the hard working 
peasant could use fertilizer methodically 
and build a small silo, the shrewd doctor 
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could answer every call—they all should 
easily forge ahead almost without competi- 
tion. There is, actually, a constant upsurge 
of new blood from the lower layers, which 
is taking advantage of everything modernity 
has to offer. Spain’s modern age indeed 
enters the country through the door of 
Franco’s régime. For women, the hour of 
emancipation struck during a military dic- 
tatorship. This particular evolution runs its 
course from “up” to “down,” from the inter- 
nationally minded aristocracy and the haute 
bourgeoisie to the lower layers. In this do- 
main the changes are so rapid that. one 
speaks of “generations” of not more than 
five years. We see liberties granted to the 
slightly younger daughter of the “nice” 
upper middle class family which had been 
denied to the slightly older and now envious 
sister. She can travel alone, spend the night 
in a hotel, or have luncheon alone with an 
admirer. Today, the majority of the daugh- 
ters of better families try to get the 
bachelor’s degree, with the result that in 
Madrid two-thirds of the philosophy stu- 
dents are women. 

Not all Spanish problems will be settled 
as easily as those we have described. We 
have to consider also the competition with 
industrial Europe and America which are 
richer in natural resources. This competi- 
tion can be successful only with a heighten- 
ing of the civic scene, with an increased 
acceptance of discipline, cooperation, and 
coordination. The worker must accept the 
sanctity of impersonal work—an acceptance 
very difficult in so anarchical a nation. We 
have mentioned the expectation of the In- 
ternal Revenue Board that more than seven 
thousand income tax returns would be forth- 
coming from Madrid. There were only 
seven hundred! In Barcelona the govern- 
ment hoped for eight thousand declarations, 
but there were only fourteen! In Bar- 
celona, of course, a real conspiracy had 
taken place. In the face of such furious 
opposition, even an authoritarian state is 
powerless. Any attempt to convict and jail 
the resisters would disrupt industry and 
commerce. When a “progressive” govern- 
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ment abolished the Inquisition in the 
eighteen-twenties and replaced it with the 
police, a rebellion immediately broke out 
in the conservative regions. The battle-cry 
was “Viva la Inquisicién! Muera la Policia!” 
The Inquisition, ridiculed as totally ineffec- 
tive by Ticknor in 1816, was interested only 
in faith and morals, but the modern police 
put its nose into everything. With such 
anarchical tendencies in Spain and in the 
whole Catholic and Greek-Orthodox south- 
ern Europe, one might seriously ask the 
question whether the Fascist (but not the 
Nazi) phenomenon might not have had the 
character of a desperate effort to render 
various nations of Southern Europe capable 
of competing with the highly disciplined 
North. The English travellers were delighted 
when Mussolini made the Italian trains run 
on time, and the Italians took pride in the 
appreciative enthusiasm of their visitors. 
No technological civilization is possible 
without a fair amount of discipline. The 
rise of Europe’s Northwest and of the 
United States forced the South and the East 
to seek an artificial discipline. The Italians 
found it temporarily in Fascism; the Span- 
iards at present tolerate a military dictator- 
ship. 

Another crucial point in the understand- 
ing of Spanish affairs is the Anglo-Saxon- 
Continental misunderstanding about the 
forms of government. Such forms, obvi- 
ously, can be only means to an end—the 
Common Good. Here again the arch-conti- 
nentals, especially the Spaniards and the 
Russians, trying to imitate the highly suc- 
cessful patterns of the Calvinist world of 
Switzerland, Holland, and Anglo-Saxonry, 
produced only short democratic interludes 
under the Zamoras, Azafias and Kerenskis, 
all of which foundered in Civil Wars, One- 
Party-Rule or Military Dictatorship. The 
anglomania of so many Continentals was 
terribly supplemented by the political mes- 
sianism of the Anglo-Saxons operating with 
their concepts of politically ““mature” and 
“immature” nations. Democracy is one of 
the oldest forms of government, and it went 
into bankruptcy for the first time 2,300 
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years ago where the King of the Hellenes 
rules today. 

It is even questionable whether civil 
liberties could, or even should, be made 
into a reality overnight. Nothing is more 
obnoxious than a censored press. A Spanish 
friend, a brilliant mind, once described to 
me in detail the boredom he experiences in 
reading the Spanish papers, and I heartily 
agreed with him. But I asked my friend if 
complete liberty of the press might lead to 
an abuse of such freedom, whereupon he 
conceded that complete and total dema- 
goguery would be the automatic result. 
“Oh, there simply must be a censorship,” 
he said emphatically. “What I am kicking 
against is the fact that it is so narrow and 
not generous. What we need before any- 
thing else is enlightenment, ilustracién!” 

The basic differences between the Eng- 
lish-speaking and the Hispanic worlds are 
sometimes so overwhelming that one fre- 
quently is tempted to despair of an under- 
standing between them. The Spaniard is not 
like you and me, he is not “regular.” What 
Alexander Herzen said about Russia is 
equally true of Spain: “We never are going 
to be Protestant, we never are going to be 
juste milieu.” Remember that Philip II 
had a Te Deum sung after hearing that 
the Armada had been destroyed. Visualize 
the art of El Greco linking Byzantium and 
Spain, and also the work of Goya, and then 
reflect on the outcry of the “Great Liberal,” 
Miguel de Unamuno, who said several years 
before 1936 in his Life of Don Quijote, 
“Una nueva guerra civil, es lo que necessi- 
tamos!” 

Now imagine the new American estab- 
lishment right in the middle of this extra- 
ordinary country. I think that this encounter 
of the Anglo-Saxon and the Hispanic world 
is an experiment which could be made to 
bear rich fruit. We are not thinking here 
of the purely military aspect, but of the 
human contacts which are being established. 
A few Madrilenos are furious because they 
cannot get a new telephone since Americans 
allegedly enjoy a priority. But intelligent 
Spaniards view the encounter in a different 
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way. They especially hope that American 
examples and influences in the realm of 
economics will deter the government from 
its socializing tendencies and prevent its 
veering into a subtly totalitarian welfare 
state of the North European pattern. Amer- 
icans in Spain are making mistakes. Their 
military authorities paid fabulous wages 
when they were building airdromes only to 
see the workers stay home after making 
enough money to last a month or two. But 
the Americans are learning fast, and fruit- 
ful exchanges of views and patterns of life 
are taking place. Even beisbol (baseball) 
games between American military and 
Spanish teams are gaining in popularity. 
Americans in Spain, if they evaluate cor- 
rectly what they hear and see, will fulfill 
an important mission. They will repeat 
neither the New York Post version of 
“Franco-Spain” (according to which the 
“wealthy fascist landowners are jailing 
progressive artists and intellectuals”) nor 
the Ave Maria Chimes tale of Spain being 
the Papal Encyclicals come to life; they 
will recognize that the present government 
in its own limited ways makes sincere, if 
often abortive, efforts to further the cause 
of the Common Good. They will have dis- 
covered the five problems of Spain: re- 
ligious regeneration through instruction, 
stability and continuity, the sanctification 
of work, the slow and painful adaptation 
of a technical civilization and last, but 
not least, the problem of political recon- 
struction in the light of freedom and 
the dignity of man. They also will dis- 
cover the continental inability to copy 
alien political patterns. Realista means 
“royalist” no less than “realist.” For the 
Continent and Latin America, the running 
after the will-’o-the-wisp of Anglo-Saxon 
political ideas and the starry-eyed surrender 
of their own political genius has been an 
almost unmitigated tragedy. These five 
problems are the real problems and not the 
right of the Seventh Day Adventists to 
hold public processions, the enunciations 
of a sick Cardinal in Seville, or illiteracy 
in the Sierra Morena. In the light of these 
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fundamental problems, Americans in Spain 
will understand the wickedness of the quix- 
otic Allied policy after E-Day. This policy 
tended to isolate Spain morally and eco- 
nomically and brought untold suffering, 
not to the breakfast tables of high Spanish 
bureaucrats, but into the homes of countless 
Spaniards in humble stations of life. One 
also must remember and pity those misled 
Republican exiles in France who were un- 
scrupulously incited to cross the Pyrenees 
for an armed conquest of Spain—and were 
clubbed to death by irate Navarrese peas- 
ants. 

Americans in Spain also will discover 
that a constructive, critical, but at the same 
time respectful relationship between the 
United States and Spain is of great im- 
portance for Western Hemisphere relation- 
ships. In the English-speaking world, the 
United States has taken over the leadership 
because of the size of its population and 
its dynamism, but Spain is still the greatest 
of all the Hispanic nations and Madrid con- 
tinues to be the cultural center of the 
Spanish-speaking world. Mexico City, and 
not great Buenos Aires, is its nearest com- 
petitor. A walk through the streets of 
Madrid, brimming with vitality, shows that 
this is true—the tags of South- and Central- 
American cars, the accents of the republics 
beyond the seas, the recurrent Indian, 
Negroid, and Malay features of many of the 
passers-by, students, tourists and merchants 
alike, testify to it. 

I left Spain after a prolonged stay by a 
railroad whose gauge is even broader than 
the Russian. Austria seems to be hanging 
midway between these two powerful corner- 
stones of Europe, but I felt at home in 
Spain. United for centuries by a common 
dynasty, both countries were pillars of the 
Counter-Reformation, both won their posi- 
tions by resisting Islam, both nations ex- 
pressed themselves artistically through the 
Baroque, and both now are cultivating an 
introspective way of life. I marvelled how 
faith and history could mould peoples of 
such different origins into so similar a cast. 
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Europe 
and German Unity 


BELA MENCZER 


FOR SEVERAL DECADES, Europeans have been 
accustomed to sermons coming from the 
“other side of the Atlantic. How often have 
we heard that we only have ourselves to 
blame for all our troubles? We were told 
that it was the “Imperialism” of the Euro- 
pean powers which had brought the world 
to its present disorder. The prolonged and 
senseless “national quarrels” were the cause 
of the two World Wars of this century. 
Whatever injustice or violence was com- 
mitted against Europeans in Africa or Asia, 
the sermonisers told us that it was nothing 
but a justified reaction against our former 
sins. It was our refusal to follow the “new 
age” (which incidentally changes its name 
every three years or so—the atomic age, 
the nuclear age, the space age, so that per- 
haps very soon now we shall have the moon 
age, or more aptly, the lunatic age) which 
prevented the reign of Peace and Plenty, 
these sublime ideals which were only frus- 
trated by our “vested interests” and wicked 
determination to preserve antiquated politi- 
cal and social anachronisms. 

The governesses of Europe were numer- 
ous, of both sexes, and some were even 
born on our side of the Atlantic. Not so 
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long ago we heard from an English his- 
torian that the attack on the West, in its 
present form, is nothing but the punish- 
ment for our sins and that as soon as we 
admit them and recognise the enemies of 
the day—Communism and Asiatic national- 
ism—as part of our inheritance, the sooner 
we shall be able to end every cold war. 
Some people even go so far as to say that 
religious persecution will have a happy 
end, as soon as we recognise that religion 
has no importance anyway; Christianity, 
Buddhism, or for that matter, dialectical 
materialism are but slightly different names 
for one and the same truth, the differences 
being merely psychological, a matter of in- 
dividual taste. The oppression of nations 
and the suppression of states by the invader 
will soon cease; we have only to recognise 
that such nations and states were anachro- 
nistic survivals anyhow, for which only a 
few egotistic groups at best cared, on ac- 
count of their vested interests, a few hope- 
less reactionaries who live in the past and 
refuse to accept “reality.” 

It is easy enough to answer such argu- 
ments. We had various Peace and Disarma- 
ment rallies in the nineteen-thirties in Euro- 
pean capitals attended by many overseas 
visitors, who told us that the difference 
between Western Imperialism and Hitler 
was slight, if it existed at all. Why, in this 
case, did they choose London or Paris for 
their rallies, in preference to Berlin, where 
no doubt the “common man” would have 
given them his full support? Today, when 
similar rallies and appeals are cropping up 
again, the answer can be given in an even 
simpler question. We can ask those who 
preach Peace through Appeasement to tell 
us the number of people who were killed 
by mines while trying to escape across any 
Western frontier; we can ask the number 
of people who take refuge daily in East 
Berlin from Western persecution; we can 
finally wonder how many members of the 
French or Belgian “reactionary classes” 
have been secretly deported to North Da- 
kato or Los Alamos, since American Im- 
perialism has extended its grip over the 
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West, “in exactly the same way” that Rus- 
sia has Eastern Europe in its grip. 

The accusation of “Imperialism” can be 
similarly disposed of. Has there ever been 
in history a single state in which nobody 
had control and nobody had authority to 
command? The Latin verb imperare means, 
after all, to command, a function which is 
indispensable in every state. Has there ever 
been a state which never changed its fron- 
tiers, or tried to extend its influence, its 
possessions and its wealth? No power by 
its nature can be entirely static, in politics 
or in any other field of human action. We 
have yet to be told a reason why we must 
believe that History will be henceforth for 
ever static, why this eternally static His- 
tory is either likely or desirable, and why 
this ideal of static History should be called 
“progressive” political philosophy—surely 
a contradiction in terms. Before we are 
indignant about “vested interests,” we 
should like to be sure that the interests in 
question are illicit; for the very raison 
d’étre of the state is to “vest” all the legit- 
imate interests of its citizens, and to invest 
them safely. And without being uncritical 
enthusiasts for the democratic form of gov- 
ernment, we are democrats enough to think 
that the people has never been so incurably 
stupid—as its friends claim it to be—as to 
have made wars over religion, state and 
nationality because such things did not 
matter. Finally, the accusation of reaction, 
or conservatism, leaves us unmoved. Unless 
we are mistaken, all results in human life 
are due to perseverance and to effort; 
private as well as public life is concerned 
with one central aim, the preservation and 
improvement of results. To give a shorter 
formula: politics are either an effort aimed 
at preservation, or they are the practice of 
madmen. It ought not to be possible to 
meet politicians who do not wish to pre- 
serve or conserve something. The question 
is to know which are the values to be pre- 
served, and who are the men fit to be 
entrusted with their preservation. 

Without the fundamental recognition of 
this preservative (or conservative) func- 
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tion of politics, the underlying philosophy 
of politics is false. Man is creature, not 
creator. The created world is entrusted to 
him, but he has not created it. In the con- 
text which is most topical at the moment, 
the Europeans, together with all those who 
care about a European civilisation which is 
very largely their own, are responsible 
trustees for a Continent which, although 
smaller than other Continents, is still the 
only possible centre for a workable world 
system. Whoever rules Europe will ulti- 
mately rule the world—this is even more 
likely with the present means of communi- 
cation than it was in the past. 

Europe is adjacent to two of the largest 
Continents, Asia and Africa; it is closer to 
America than Asia or Africa are. It has 
furnished the largest contingent to Amer- 
ica’s population and made the greatest con- 
tribution to America’s civilisation; its re- 
lation to Australia is similar. A safely 
established system of rule, or of “com- 
mand” in Europe means world security; 
insecurity in Europe means insecurity for 
the world. The elementary desire for self- 
preservation leads America today to feel a 
deep concern for the defence of Europe— 
for the preservation of Europe and the in- 
tegral restoration of those organic parts of 
Europe which are now under foreign dom- 
ination. It may be thought that the giant 
explosives, atomic or nuclear, have dimin- 
ished the likelihood of aggressive wars in 
the old style. It is more nearly certain that 
since the atomic discoveries the technique 
of small-scale warfare has greatly im- 
proved: the technique of terrorism, of 
underground political penetration, of the 
exhausting and harassing of an opponent 
by constant insecurity. 

There seems to be less chance now for 
massed armies to meet each other in the 
open fieid, since the danger to armies in 
close formations from powerful explosives. 
is almost unlimited and unmitigated. There 
are, if anything, greater chances for un- 
spectacular warfare by harassment and ex- 
haustion, warfare by small isolated groups, 
of terrorism combined with political up- 
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heavals. The more national loyalties and 
sovereignties are depreciated and under- 
mined, the greater are the chances of such 
a civil war directed from an outside centre. 
The combined civil and international war 
—civil war as a means to force an inter- 
national decision—is an invention of this 
century, every bit as much as all the spec- 
tacular revolutions in applied physical sci- 
ence. From the point of view of politics 
and strategy, civil war may well be more 
important, for the simple reason that it is 
less costly to prepare, the risks are less, the 
material devastation less immediate and 
overwhelming, its instigators and leaders 
can be more safely hidden and its resources 
more easily replaced. 

Thus, the foremost need of Europe is not 
defence by giant weapons and giant armies, 
for the threat to Europe does not come 
from the power of massed armies; it comes 
from a new sort of political warfare which 
is being tried out, not in Europe for the 
time being, but outside the Continent in 
regions which are vital to Europe. However 
much “Imperialism” may be decried, a 
Europe restricted to its geographical extent 
(and in addition cut in half within its own 
area) is no Europe at all. Europe means 
either a civilisation which extends freely 
under universally recognised law, or the 
name is meaningless in politics. Long before 
the whole planet was discovered and ex- 
plored, Europe, as a civilisation, had de- 
pendencies in Asia and in Africa; long 
before the science of mechanics and dy- 
namics intervened in the technique of com- 
munications, Europe spread over the At- 
lantic Ocean to a new continent. Free and 
regulated expansion in various geograph- 
ical directions was, and still is, the prin- 
ciple of Europe, and political power in 
Europe is inseparable from this principle. 
Static power, in an enclosed area, repre- 
senting a static civilisation, was the char- 
acteristic trend of Asia, the Great Wall of 
China being its symbol, though a closer 
study of Chinese civilisation would equally 
show that nothing is entirely static in hu- 
man history. 


The classic diplomacy of bygone ages 
can find some satisfaction in the world as 
it is today. Some very old principles have 
been re-discovered lately, such as freedom 
of movement being the fundamental law of 
Europe; Europe as the geographical centre 
of a world system; concepts such as that 
national and state sovereignty (formerly 
called “legitimacy”) is a safeguard against 
revolution, civil war and usurpation; final- 
ly the concept of Germany as the central 
power of Europe, in its unity as in its divi- 
sion, or if we prefer, in its unity and in its 
diversity, the symbol of Europe, perform- 
ing inside Europe the same function which 
Europe performs or may perform in the 
world. Bismarck and Beust, Metternich and 
Talleyrand, Choiseul, Chatham, and Kau- 
nitz, perhaps even Richelieu and Puffen- 
dorff, would recognise here something with 
which they were familiar, things that they 
had themselves thought and said, when 
they had time to formulate general prin- 
ciples and political axioms. Perhaps the 
historian of the future will see the Geneva 
Conference as the first step taken by Amer- 
ica to recognise the old principles of 
Europe, in the shape of concrete proposi- 
tions for a European unity, with German 
unity as a beginning. Yet, with all this, the 
true meaning and the true importance of 
German unity was superficially formulated 
on this occasion, and somewhat illogically 
too; for why, according to democratic prin- 
ciples alone, should the freedom and unity 
of Germany matter more than the freedom 
and unity of European nations further to 
the East, who, for all we know, do not 
belong more voluntarily or more legiti- 
mately to their present occupiers than 
Eastern Germany does? 

So much may however be registered for 
the present, that American policy has sym- 
pathy and understanding for the needs of 
Conservative Europe—conservative in the 
best sense. The old “Imperialist” view of 
former European governments is beginning 
to be understood. What other meaning can 
be given to a protest against new forms of 
the Great Wall and artificial barriers erected 
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in order to keep a static order and rule 
intact? This is the old European case 
against Asiatic realms. A century ago, the 
opening up of Chinese ports and of Japan 
to European and American trade was con- 
sidered to be a step forward on the road of 
progress. Yet by 1918, American opinion 
had changed and it was now called sinful 
European Imperialism, for which the World 
War was a well-deserved punishment. Now 
that we are back to the principle of free- 


‘dom of movement, it might have been more 


practical to ask for a tangible concession 
to this principle with the removal of the 
mines from the Austro-Hungarian frontier, 
rather than for the mutual inspection of 
armaments from the air. The shades of 
Talleyrand and Metternich must be smiling 
sceptically when diplomacy is boiled down 
to promises or threats of new scientific in- 
ventions, and collaboration is sought in this 
field alone; time may yet prove that their 
scepticism was justified, for indeed we 
hardly know what the future holds in store 
in the way of new inventions. On the other 
hand, the old diplomats can smile with satis- 
faction at the thought that the integrity of 
historic nations and states is once again a 
principle to be vindicated. The old-fashioned 
word for this—“legitimacy”—was once 
much maligned by liberal ideologists, right 
up to 1918. Now, somewhat late in the day, 
it is recognised that small but adventurous 
and determined groups are neither the inno- 
cent game of literary societies, nor a bless- 
ing which spreads light and progress 
amongst backward and oppressed peoples, 
but a terrible secret weapon which, in the 
midst of official peace, can bring war in the 
disguise of revolution; and that revolution 
and civil war against rightfully established 
and historically justified governments are 
terrible weapons in the hands of an am- 
bitious ruler. Metternich and Talleyrand 
thought so, a little before the Cominform; 
to be precise, they said so in 1814, more 
than a century before the eruption of Com- 
munism in Russia. 

The greatest satisfaction of all for the 
old diplomacy is the present recognition of 
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Germany’s central function in the European 
order. In the centre of Europe, Germany 
was, and still is, a sort of miniature Europe. 
It is by nature a federal nation divided into 
different states. Fortunately for Europe and 
for Germany itself, it never became a cen- 
tralised state based on racial unity. This 
anti-European, unnatural, and anti-histori- 
cal aim of racial unity has only had a very 
temporary existence and was born in minds 
which did not understand the first word 
about European history, nor about Ger- 
many itself. 

Europe became a political entity when 
the Germanic tribes were divided into states. 
In France, the Germanic element, the 
Franks, became latinised and amalgamated 
with the older inhabitants of the country, 
the Gauls and the Romans. In England, the 
Germanic element was politically super- 
seded by the Franco-Norman conqueror, 
but furnished the greater part of the lan- 
guage of the country, which still bears wit- 
ness to its Germanic origin. In Italy, the 
Germanic language of the Longobards dis- 
appeared and the Germanic tribes became 
latinised fully, although there was not, as 
in France, a state to promote their latinisa- 
tion. In eastern Europe, there were two Ger- 
man monarchies which combined in a syn- 
thesis with such non-German nations as 
were developed to the point of having a 
political constitution and state sovereignty, 
before their union with them. The more sig- 
nificant of these two German monarchies, 
historically speaking, was Austria. Her 
union with Bohemia and Hungary (this 
latter country including, by a federal link, 
Croatia and Transylvania) was the result 
of a constitutional and legal transaction; 
and for four centuries it was a basic fact of 
the European order, although ultimately 
it was dissolved. The other German mon- 
archy of the East, Prussia, for a moment 
had the chance of becoming a Germano- 
Slav synthesis like Austria, when the greater 
part of Poland came to her at the end of 
the eighteenth century, although this was 
undoubtedly a less legitimate transaction, 
according to the principles of the Common 
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Law of Europe, than was the union of 
Hungary and Bohemia with Austria in 
1527. The cession of Warsaw to Russia in 
1815 and before this the German national 
resistance against Napoleon which was 
headed by Prussia, decided the destiny of 
Prussia as a Germanic state. The idea of a 
Germano-Slav synthesis never took root 
there, despite some considerable but iso- 
lated voices (such as that of Constantin 
Frantz) which advocated such a scheme 
right down to the days of Bismarck. 

To sum up, the German element had its 
share in the organisation of Western Eu- 
rope, but became superseded in the process; 
it had an overwhelming share in the or- 
ganisation of the European East, but this 
mission suffered a debacle, partly owing to 
German mistakes. Many of Germany’s aims 
were obscure, and so was the meaning of 
Germany’s real function or mission in the 
minds of leading German statesmen. Bis- 
marck was a superb tactician in diplomacy, 
but he was unable to conceive a deeper 
vision and a full understanding of history. 
From our present perspective, will history 
justify Metternich rather than Bismarck,— 
statesman of the German Confederation 
rather than founder of the Prusso-German 
Reich? Perhaps there is no longer point in 
indulging in recriminations about the past. 

What of the future? It is a fundamental 
axiom of all constructive and genuinely 
conservative thought that the future will in 
many ways resemble the past. The Jewish 
prophets of the Old Testament sensed the 
future because they were the keepers of 
the deepest mysteries of their people’s past. 
Not of past historical situations and events 
of the past, which may lose all their im- 
portance within a few years, but of the 
empirical wisdom and the most solidly 
established ‘principles of the past, which 
survive striking changes in technology and 
every geographical or other expansion in 
the sphere of human action. Once again, 
there is room for a constructive European 
statesmanship and for a constructive plan 
concerning Germany’s function in Europe. 
Germany is no more a Reich, particularly 


the Pr@ssian Reich founded by Bismarck. 
Circumstances have forced Germany back 
to the federal principle which underlies her 
whole history and her whole European 
function. She has found at present what is 
perhaps the final formula of her integra- 
tion into Western Europe. The old-style 
Army, the heavy industries, the Schlieffen- 
Plan and similar things are no more. In 
1870, owing to very particular and unique 
circumstances, Bismarck and Moltke were 
able to achieve success against the West. 
Subsequently, two German generations were 
educated to expect a repetition of the situa- 
tion of 1870 at some future date. The Army 
was trained by Schlieffen and his successors 
in this expectation, on this presumption 
was German industry built up to furnish 
the Army’s needs; German policy was 
planned and Germany’s natural function in 
Eastern Europe (in itself justified) was 
subordinated to this unlikely eventuality. 
They learnt little even from the defeat of 
1918, while the victors, lacking any con- 
structive idea concerning the organisation 
of Eastern Europe, considered this latter 
area as a potential security against any 
repetition of the German attacks of 1870 
and 1914. Perhaps the Devil really ap- 
peared because he was so much painted on 
the wall, as the German proverb says. The 
rest of the story is still too much alive in 
all memories to need re-telling. 
Fortunately, all the elements and com- 
ponents of that situation are now com- 
pletely altered. A further repetition of the 
German “War against the West” has not a 
single responsible or serious advocate to- 
day. If the defeat of 1918 had shaken the 
Bismarckian foundation to the ground as 
did the defeat of 1945, there would have 
been no question of a new German war 
against the West. Neither is there need 
on the other side to envisage an integrated 
Eastern Europe as a defence against aggres- 
sive Germanism, nor should the organisa- 
tion of a liberated Eastern Europe mean a 
security belt against Russia. Europe has no 
quarrel with Russia as such and need fear 
nothing from a Russian threat—as distinct 
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from Communist political warfare and dis- 
guised civil war, of the kind we know today. 
The European East-Centre should exist for 
its own sake, for the benefit of its own 
peoples. No state can exist for the defence 
or the benefit of another state, no system or 
synthesis of states for the benefit of other 
systems. History, economics and geography 
make it obvious that the German states of 
the Elbe and the Danube are inseparably 
linked to Eastern Europe. Berlin, Leipzig, 
Dresden—and last but not least Vienna— 
are cities which played a great part in the 
life of Eastern Europe; the German lan- 
guage was lingua franca throughout the 
greater part of it. East-Central Europe can- 
not live without the German market, Ger- 
many cannot hope for a full place in Europe 
without regaining the legitimate share of 
her influence in the East-Centre—for not- 
withstanding the fact that between Bis- 
marck and Hitler this was often abused, it 
is in itself legitimate. Bismarck realised a 
concept of national unity on the French 
model which is no longer topical; he was 
imitated by Czech, Serb and Rumanian poli- 
ticians in 1918, whose nations were even 
less fitted for that sort of national unity. 

Yet there are more up-to-date analogies. 
As Canada can be an independent nation 
within the British Commonwealth, and 
simultaneously an American power, so can 
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the. German states on the Elbe and the 
Danube be simultaneously German or West- 
European, and members of an East-Central 
Union, specially linked to their neighbours 
by economic and cultural agreements which 
are not necessarily binding for other Ger- 
man federal states. In this way we should 
be able to approach true European unity in 
the form of a three-fold division: the West, 
the East-Centre, and Russia, i.e., three 
groups each comprising a population of 
some hundred and fifty millions. This 
would allow the Asiatic provinces of Russia 
a free and new integration into the future 
system of Asia, while European Russia 
could be fully re-integrated into Europe— 
where she ultimately belongs. Finally, this 
would mean the positive revival of the prin- 
ciple of the balance of power, which is still 
alive, which was so often buried in the last 
decades, but which has always been resur- 
rected. 

We cannot expect all this to come true 
tomorrow; and we cannot base too much 
hope on the rise of providential statesmen 
who will succeed in this endeavour. Still, 
without indulging in wild dreams of space 
travel, of which the papers are now full, 
there is some hope that this earth, too, 
which is the historical centre of the known 
universe, can be made into a fairly reason- 


able place. 


PERHAPS IT IS AN impertinence to set down 
even three words about the United States 
after a first visit so short and partial as 
mine was recently. But the three words 
which seem to summarize my impression of 
those weeks are surprising to myself, and 
would be still more surprising to a great 
many other Europeans. They are freedom, 
simplicity, and diversity. 

The common idea of America and Amer- 
icans (outside the United States) is about 


_ precisely opposite to this one. It is realised, 


of course, that there must be some differ- 














ence between New York and Omaha, Chi- 
cago and New Orleans, if it is only a differ- 
ence of climate. But Europeans are apt to 
think of the United States as a country of 
rather oppressive uniformity — uniform 
ideas, fashions, habits, politics, even uni- 
form food and drink. America is also, to 
them, a land of colossal wealth and luxury, 
of millionaires, sky-scraping pent-houses, 
and prodigious automobiles, but even its 
millionaireishness is thought of as somehow 
uniform and almost universal. As for lib- 
erty, Europe hears so many accounts of the 
extravagance of politics, of witch-hunts, 
lynchings, and travellers held up at Immi- 
gration, that a phrase like “the Land of the 
Free,” which for generations expressed the 
hope and belief of millions of emigrants, 
and the families they left behind them, 
would now have an ironic ring in the ears 
of most people east of the Atlantic. 

Yet by comparison with that of England, 
the most influential of the European coun- 
tries, the freedom of American life and its 
lack of pattern imposed from above are 
quite startling. Diversity, as 1 am thinking 
of it, is perhaps a quality or fruit of free- 
dom: to anyone from Britain what is no- 
table about the United States is not so much 
their actual variousness as the willingness 
(and power) of the people of any state (or 
city, or county) to consider every sort of 
change and development, every plan for a 
college or an airfield, or an entire new sys- 
tem of schools, that happens to please them. 

The opposite of diversity in this sense is 
concentration; and concentration has been 
one of the keynotes of English history al- 
most from its beginning. Political power 
was concentrated in the English monarchy 
when in other Western countries princes, 
dukes, and counts ruled over provinces that 
were almost independent. When the Church 
was as powerful as the State, England had a 
mere handful of bishoprics, but those ex- 
ceptionally well endowed, so that an Eng- 
lish prelate could look down on a French 
or Italian one, just as, a few centuries later, 
an English squire who had absorbed nearly 
all the wealth of his countryside, could 
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scoff at the poverty of French marquises and 
German princes. England had only two uni- 
versities when my own country, Scotland, 
with only about an eighth of its population, 
had five; but Oxford and Cambridge were 
the richest seats of learning in Europe. For 
centuries England has had one city larger 
and wealthier than all her other towns put 
together: the concentration of wealth in 
London gave its merchants, even when they 
were comparatively few, a decisive ad- 
vantage in competition with those of larger 
countries—still more, of course, over other 
parts of Britain. 

The coming of industrialism, which, to 
begin with, was strongest outside London 
and the English South, upset this system 
of concentration for a time: a century ago, 
life in Northern England must have been 
more like that of parts of the contemporary 
United States than it has ever been before 
or since. It was full of local ambition and 
expansiveness. But this breach with tradi- 
tion was soon mended. Industry, too, has 
concentrated itself; and in England there 
is no real parallel to the American struggle 
against the growth of monopolies. “Trust- 
busting” is apt to be a joke to English 
intellectuals: the idea that one great firm, 
or an alliance of firms, should rule a whole 
aspect of industry seems just as natural to 
them as the idea that one great trade union 
should control labour in a particular group 
of trades. Concentration, they feel, means 
strength, security, convenience of opera- 
tion: the idea that it may be fatal to free- 
dom no longer troubles them seriously. 

This, of course, helps to explain why 
England has now accepted so easily a way 
of life that is at least half-socialist. It is a 
further stage of the process of concentra- 
tion: almost the final one. The Government 
is bigger and stronger even than an in- 
dustrial monopoly, and, in one way or an- 
other, the British Government has a hand 
in almost every form of activity within this 
island. To most British people it seems 
entirely natural that something so new as 
radio should be a monopoly, ultimately 
under Government control, though with 
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safeguards against merely political man- 
agement. The idea of competitive television 
shocked millions so severely that the plans 
made for it have had to be altered so as to 
provide merely for two Government-con- 
trolled corporations instead of one. 

I have had to sketch this contrasting way 
of life in order to explain to American 
readers what it is in the United States 
which strikes a European as most char- 
acteristically different from the conditions 
he knows best. Not all European societies 
are on the English pattern, but the coun- 
tries where freedom from the official con- 
trols that go with concentration are most 
marked are chiefly small ones, like Switzer- 
land. It is not democracy that makes the 
difference. The English (and the French) 
now consider themselves to be more demo- 
cratic than the Americans: they certainly 
vote more solidly at national elections and 
their Parliaments have wider, more inclu- 
sive powers than the legislature at Wash- 
ington. But, in Britain at any rate, real 
power in the Parliament is again concen- 
trated in two small groups—the managers 
of the main parties, who can, in effect, 
decide who is going to stand a chance of 
being elected to the House of Commons in 
most parts of the United Kingdom. To 
most of us, the American system, under 
which candidates who are going to run for 
Congress are really chosen by a local, popu- 
lar vote, and a Senator or Congressman 
can be practically independent of his party 
leaders, is now so strange as to be com- 
pletely puzzling. As for the existence of 
state legislatures and state governors com- 
pletely uncontrolled by either the national 
government or centralised party organisa- 
tions in Washington, that is something so 
far outside most European experience that 
many find it difficult to believe that it is a 
serious fact at all. 

European life looks more various than it 
is: the United States are far more various 
than they look to a Europear. No doubt 
most of the ancient cities of Europe are 
built on a common pattern. Each of them 
has its great church dominating a central 
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market place, as the county hall rises above 
the central square in most American cities. 
Somewhere the European town probably 
shows the remains of its castle or its walls. 
It has an old High Street around which 
it grew. But local stone or brick, local 
fashions in building, the accidents of many 
centuries, have given each city a character 
that seems wholly its own—you cannot mis- 
take one for another. Yet all this indi- 
viduality may be no more than a historic 
shell: the life of the town, its local govern- 
ment, most of its industries and business, 
certainly its banks and transportation, and 
probably its schools, will be controlled 
from a distant centre. 

By contrast, an American city, which 
looks rather like scores of others built dur- 
ing the same century and a half, will man- 
age its own affairs at its own cost. Even 
the state capital will scarcely dare to try 
to supervise its elected officers very closely. 
Washington will offer it neither money nor 
control. Most of its business will probably 
be in the hands of local people. It will have 
its own radio, perhaps its own TV, its own 
airport. In spirit its leading people will be 
not too unlike those medieval burgal com- 
munities which stamped their individuality 
on the European town. 

Among its citizens, the European will 
find simplicity, which is the third of the 
qualities that seemed most notable to me in 
the States. It will be a community of homes 
and neighbours. To be sure, no part of the 
world is without neighbourliness and the 
family group. But in the older countries 
these things have always been limited by a 
strong sense of class differences and priv- 
ileges: nowadays they are further weak- 
ened by industrialisation and by the oper- 
ation of welfare schemes, planned and 
largely operated by distant officials. The 
man who earns his living through some 
vast industrial organisation becomes an 
atom or a number to those who employ him: 
the man who, in sickness, unemployment, 
accident or old age, depends on some cen- 
tralised bureau for support has been no 
more than a number in a ledger since the 










system began. The atomisation that goes 
with indusirial employment must affect 
Americans as it does Europeans, but, partly 
because the proportion of people who work 
for themselves or as members of small 
groups of employees on the land or in busi- 
ness where the owner can know those he 
pays is much greater in the United States 
than in a country like England; partly, 
perhaps, because industrialism and the life 
of modern America have grown up to- 
gether; one gets the impression that Amer- 
icans are more at home in their surround- 
ings than many Europeans are apt to be. 
They have fewer very great cities—this is a 
point which the visitor who dashes from 
New York to Los Angeles via Chicago is 
apt to miss completely. The family unit, 
from which nearly all children go to the 
same kind of school; the church, which is 
again an organisation locally controlled; 
social life which belongs to a community 
generally remote from larger ones, nurture 
a sort of life that is comfortably and health- 
ily provincial. Though modern America is 
far richer, and, in a sense, more luxurious 
than Western Europe was before the wars 
began in 1914, the middle-aged visitor is 
continually and pleasantly reminded of a 
sort of society he used to know but will 
scarcely find vigorously alive at home. 
Thinking Americans are worried about 
many of the things that disturb us too— 
about the future of a civilisation which 
seems, increasingly, to base its life and 
hopes on inessential gadgets, about the 
complications of industrialisation and tech- 
nology, and the hideous threat to life itself 
that these things have developed, about the 
weakening, or absence, of traditional lead- 
ership and generally accepted standards of 
culture. The very form that these worries 
take, however, is striking and even hope- 
ful to a European. You still feel, as we 
once did, that the individual should be able 


to do something effective about the things 
that trouble him, whereas most of us have 
come to think that what is wrong with our 
world is beyond our control—that our best 
hope is to escape disaster for ourselves, not 
to prevent it for the people and places we 
know. We feel ourselves to be already half- 
defeated, whereas your world still seems a 
manageable one, though it may be difficult 
enough to handle. 

And, for all your problems, you have 
many hopeful things on your side. You 
have the great, living tradition of local 
independence—in states, regions, cities— 
which came from the European Middle 
Ages, but is almost dead in Europe. The 
modern totalitarianism of centralisation 
has scarcely begun to touch you seriously, 
though the signs of its growth alarm you. 
You have a system of education whose 
weaknesses may be serious but which, be- 
cause it is lively, various, and in active 
growth, seems capable of flowering quite 
suddenly into something as splendid as the 
Renaissance. Because you are more at home 
in the industrial, technological world than 
we are, and can still struggle against its 
over-organisation, you may be capable of 
transforming it into a way of life which 
need not crush individuality out of the 
people who follow it. 

Of course, it would take great intelligence, 
tremendous moral courage, an immense res- 
ervoir of faith in things more than human, 
to make this sort of transformation suc- 
cessfully. A few weeks’ travel cannot show 
a stranger whether you have, or are likely 
to have, these things. But it can end, for 
him, with the thought that you, and per- 
haps you alone, may find the qualities to 
recast the life we know, without running 
yourselves and the world into an absolute 
catastrophe on whose ruins an entirely new 
civilisation would have to be built up grad- 
ually through many centuries. 
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TOBACCO IS A PLANT that once was not to be 
found in Japan. Written records unfortu- 
nately do not agree as to when it was brought 
in: some say during the Keichd era, and 
others, the Temmon era. There seems little 
doubt, however, that by the tenth year of 
Keich6, tobacco was known in various 
places, and that in the Bunroku era, it be- 
came universally popular. 

Moreover, historians seem not at all cer- 
tain of the identity of the person that intro- 
duced it to us. According to some, it was a 
Portuguese, and according to others, it 
was a Spaniard. But there is also a legend 
which tells us that it was without doubt the 
devil himself that gave us tobacco. We are 
told in this legend that the devil was brought 
here by a Jesuit priest: this priest being 
none other than St. Francis Xavier. 

As I say this, I realize that I may dis- 
please those of the Christian faith; I cannot 
but confess, however, that the legend seems 
to me to be telling the truth. After all, is it 
not only natural that with the god of the 
West, the devil of the West should have 
come too? And that with the good things 
of the West, must also come the bad things? 

I cannot prove, either to my own satisfac- 
tion or to yours, that the devil actually did 
bring tobacco with him. But it may interest 
you to know that Anatole France, in one of 
his books, tells us that once the devil tried 
to tempt a priest with a sprig of mignonette: 
in the face of such evidence, who can know 
with certainty that those who say the same 
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devil brought tobacco into Japan are liars? 
And even if the story is indeed a lie, it per- 
haps contains greater truth than we may at 
first suspect. 

Such are my thoughts, then, as I begin 
to tell you the legend of the devil and 
tobacco. 

It was in the eighteenth year of Temmon 
that the devil, disguised as one of the 
brothers in the company of St. Francis, 
arrived in Japan after a long journey across 
the sea. The disguise was made possible by 
the fact that in some port—perhaps it was 
Macao—one of the brothers had stayed 
ashore too long, and the ship, with the rest 
of the company aboard, had sailed away 
without him. His absence was not noticed, 
and the devil, who was hanging upside- 
down from the yard-arm by his tail, watch- 
ing all the while for such a chance to ap- 
pear, quickly changed his form to that of 
the missing brother, and became St. Francis’ 
personal attendant. This was quite easy 
for one so accomplished in the art of dis- 
guise as the devil, who could transform 
himself into a magnificent gentleman wear- 
ing a red coat when visiting Dr. Faust. 

Surprise awaited him when he first set foot 
in Japan. Marco Polo’s writings had led 
him to believe that all the streets of Japan 
were paved with gold; but even after a 
careful search, he could not find one such 
street. He was, however, pleased rather than 
disappointed; for now he could hope to 


tempt the Japanese with gold, which he 
could produce easily enough by rubbing 
his thumb-nail against a cross. Also, it 
seemed that Marco Polo had told another 
lie, when he said that the Japanese knew a 
way of regaining life after death through 
some magical use of pearls or some other 
gem. The devil saw they were as other 
mortals, and was pleased. It would be easy, 
he thought, to spread an epidemic by spit- 
ting into their wells; and if they suffered 
badly enough, they surely would soon for- 
get their priests. 

Such were his happy thoughts, then, as 
he walked behind St. Francis through the 
streets of Japan. There was one difficulty, 
however, and even the devil could do noth- 
ing about it. For it was only a short while 
since the arrival of the company in Japan, 
and St. Francis had not yet had the time 
to spread the teachings of Christ or to make 
any converts. And without converts, the 
devil had no one to tempt. He found him- 
self becoming bored, and began to wonder 
what he could do to pass the time. 

After giving the problem of his growing 
boredom much thought, he finally decided 
to while away the hours in gardening. 
Luckily, he had brought with him many 
different seeds, carefully hidden in his 
ears. He could easily hire a neighboring 
field for that purpose; besides, St. Francis 
wholeheartedly approved of his attendant’s 
plan. He was under the impression that his 
subordinate had brought over the seeds 
with honorable intent, such as growing 
medicinal herbs. 

Having borrowed the necessary imple- 
ments, the devil began to cultivate with 
great energy a field by the roadside. 

The time was early spring, when the air 
is heavy with dew, and as the devil worked, 
he could hear the sleepy boom of a bell 
carried gently over the floating mist from 
some distant temple. The sound was quite 
unlike that of the Western church bells, 
to which he had become accustomed, and 
which had seemed to him so unpleasantly 
piercing. But even in such a restful atmos- 
phere, he could not feel at peace. 


Every time the distant bell sounded, the 
devil would grimace, as though it gave him 
greater displeasure than the bells of St. 
Paul’s, and would set himself to work 
harder than before. For he found that what 
with the soothing sound of the bell and 
the warm sunshine, he was lapsing into a 
state of pleasant lethargy. He did not mind 
being too lazy to do good, but he saw that 
if he was not careful, he would lose all de- 
sire to do evil, and so fail in his mission, 
which was to lead the Japanese into tempta- 
tion. Therefore the devil, who hated manual 
labor, worked with the hoe in his uncal- 
loused hands, so that he might rid himself 
of his desire to sleep. 

Finally, after many days on the field, he 
was able to draw the seeds out of his ears, 
and to plant them. 

Some months passed, and the seeds 
sprouted, and the stems grew; and by the 
end of the summer, large, deep green leaves 
covered the entire field. But there was no 
one who could tell the name of the plant. 
And even when St. Francis asked him what 
the plant was that grew in the field, the 
devil said nothing. He merely smiled, in a 
knowing and somewhat oily manner. 

Then, there began to appear pale blue 
flowers that were shaped like a funnel; and 
perhaps because they were the result of 
nis own labor, he appeared to be very 
pleased with them. Every day, after his 
day’s work was done, he would go to the 
field, and tend the flowers. 

One day, during St. Francis’ absence— 
he had gone away for a few days on a mis- 
sion—a certain cattle-trader happened to 
pass by the field, leading a cow. And he 
saw, over the fence, a foreigner dressed in 
the black clothes of a religious order, stand- 
ing among his flowers, and busily picking 
bugs off the leaves. The cattle-trader was 
much taken with the flowers, the like of 
which he had never seen before; so he 
stopped, and taking off his hat, politely 
addressed himself to the foreigner. 

“Pardon me, sir priest, but what is the 
name of the flower?” 
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The brother turned. He seemed to the 
trader to be a pleasant-looking foreigner, 
with a small nose and small eyes. 

“Oh, you mean this.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The brother leaned over the fence, and 
shook his head. Then, in halting Japanese, 
he said: 

“I am sorry, but I cannot tell anyone 
the name of this flower.” 

“I see. Perhaps it was master Francis 
that forbade you to tell?” 

“No, that is not so.” 

“Well, in that case, won’t you be good 
enough to tell me? As you see, I have been 
receiving instruction from master Francis, 
and am now of your faith.” So saying, the 
trader pointed proudly at his chest. A brass 
crucifix hung from his neck, shining bright- 
ly in the sun. Scowling slightly—it may 
perhaps have been the glare—the brother 
lowered his eyes for a moment; then he 
began to speak a little more familiarly, in 
a tone half serious and half playful. 

“I am afraid not. You see, it is against 
the law of my country to tell anyone. But 
why don’t you try and make a guess? You 
Japanese are a very intelligent people, and 
I’m sure that your guess will be right. And 
if it is, "ll give the produce of this entire 
field to you.” 

It is likely that the cattle-trader thought 
the brother was pulling his leg. With an 
exaggerated air of concentration, he cocked 
his head to one side. There was a smile on 
his sunburnt face. 

“T wonder what it is,” he said. “I don’t 
think I can give you the answer right 
away.” 

“Oh no. There’s no hurry. I'll give you 
three days to think of an answer. I won’t 
mind if you go and ask someone else. And 
if you guess right, I’ll give you all this, 
and some foreign wine besides, or if you 
wish, a nice religious picture.” 

The cattle-trader seemed a little surprised 
at the brother’s earnestness. 

“But what if I guess wrong?” 


The brother laughed. And his laugh was 
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so sharp and crow-like, that it gave the 
cattle-trader a momentary shock. 

“If your guess is wrong, you can give me 
something. Why don’t we make it a bet? 
Don’t forget, if you are right, you'll get 
everything that’s in this field.” 

“Well, all right. P’ll give you anything 
you ask for.” 

“Anything? Even that cow?” 

“Oh yes. If you want it, I'll give it to 
you right now.” 

Laughing, the cattle-trader stroked the 
cow’s head. He seemed to persist in think- 
ing that it was all a joke on the part of 
the good-natured brother. 

“But if I win, you must give me all 
those plants.” 

“All right, it’s a promise then.” 

“Certainly, it’s a promise. And I'll 
swear by the name of our holy master, 
Jesus Christ.” 

When he heard this, the brother seemed 
very pleased. His little eyes were shining 
as he grunted contentedly. Then, resting 
his left hand on his hip, he began to caress 
a nearby flower with his other hand. 

“If you guess wrong, I shall have your 
body and soul.” And so saying, he drew 
himself up, and took off his broad-brimmed 
hat with a majestic sweep. Growing out of 
his thick curly hair were two horns, like 
those of a mountain-goat. The catile-trader 
turned pale, and dropped his hat on the 
ground. At the same time, perhaps because 
the sun had gone down, the flowers and 
leaves in the field lost their brightness. 
Even the cow, as though afraid of some- 
thing, hung its head, and began to low. 

“A promise is a promise, even when 
its made to me. And don’t forget, you 
swore by the name of someone I myself 
cannot mention. We shall meet again when 
three days have passed. Well, fare thee well, 
my dear sir.” 

And so saying, he bowed in mock polite- 
ness. 

The cattle-trader was of course extremely 
sorry that he had so unwittingly thrown 
himself into the devil’s hands. Now, it 
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seemed almost certain that the devil would 
possess him, and that he would burn, body 
and soul, in eternal hell-fire. It seemed that 
his recent conversion to Christianity, and 
his rejection of his old faith, had done him 
little good. 

But having sworn by the sacred name 
of Jesus Christ, he could not now break 
his promise. Had St. Francis been there, 
he no doubt would have helped him out of 
his predicament, but unfortunately he was 
away. 

He spent two sleepless nights desperately 
trying to think of a way to find out the 
name of the cursed plant; but if even the 
great Francis Xavier did not know, who 
could possibly know, except .. . ? 

The last night of the promised three days 
finally arrived, and the cattle-trader, lead- 
ing the same cow, slowly and silently made 
his way towards the house of the brother, 
which was on the same side of the road 
as the field. The brother apparently had 
gone to bed, for no light showed through 
the windows. Though the moon was out, 
it was not a clear night, and over the 
silent field, the flowers were gently sway- 
ing; in the semi-darkness, they looked like 
ghosts. The cattle-trader had come with a 
plan, but in the still of the night, he began 
to be afraid, and wished he were home. 
And it was not comforting to think of the 
horned gentleman behind the walls, hav- 
ing pleasant dreams, no doubt, of the in- 
ferno. But he could not afford to be a 
coward. His body and soul were at stake. 

And so the cattle-trader, praying to the 
Virgin Mary for protection, decided to act. 
He unleashed his cow, and giving it a 
mighty smack on the rump, drove it 
“towards the field. 

Jumping with pain, the cow crashed 
through the fence, and began to run wildly 
around the field. More than once, its horns 
collided with the walls of the house. The 
sound of beating feet and loud moans 
broke through the thin mist of the night. 
Then a window opened, and a face ap- 
peared. In the dark, the cattle-trader could 
not see it distinctly, but he was sure it was 
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the devil’s. Perhaps it was his imagination, 
but he thought he could see the clear out- 
line of two horns. 

“Confound you, you beast, you are ruin- 
ing my tobacco field!” cried the still sleepy 
devil, waving his arms about angrily. In- 
deed, he seemed very annoyed that his 
sleep had been interrupted. 

To the listening cattle-trader, these words 
of the devil seemed to ring through the 
night as though they came from God. 

“Confound you, you beast, you are ruin- 
ing my tobacco field!” 

Our story, as with all stories of this sort, 
ends happily. The cattle-trader, much to 
the devil’s dismay, revealed that he knew 
the name of the plant, and won the bet. 
All the tobacco in the field became his. 

But, I sometimes wonder, cannot one see 
a hidden meaning in this ancient legend of 
ours? True, the devil failed to gain posses- 
sion of the cattle-trader’s body and soul; 
but did he not also leave tobacco behind, 
to be smoked by everyone in Japan? Was 
there not, perhaps, an element of failure 
in the cattle-trader’s success, and an ele- 
ment of success in the devil’s failure? The 
devil falls, and when he rises again, he 
does so at some cost to us. And sometimes 
when we resist temptation, we may unwit- 
tingly be the losers. 

As to the fate of the devil in this country 
after his encounter with the cattle-trader, 
I shall say very little. Upon the return of 
St. Francis, the devil was driven out of the 
neighborhood. But it appears that he re- 
mained in Japan, and wandered about from 
place to place, still disguised as a brother. 
According to one account, he was occa- 
sionally seen in Kyoto, after the establish- 
ment of the Christian church. He lingered 
for a while even after its abolition under 
the Toyotomi and Tokugawa governments, 
but finally he disappeared. There is no more 
mention of him in the records. 

The black ships and the Meiji Revolu- 
tion brought him back to us, but nothing 
seems to be known of his movements in 
recent years—which is a pity. 
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All morning of the winter’s Now the water from the ledges 








Coldest day, I tried Hung without motion or sound, 
In desperate concentration Stories or icicles depending 

To read Saint Paul. On stillness and rock. Underneath 
But though I clung to them, the words On the snow a heap of them broken 
Whirled and hurled me out. Was a cold, luminous blue. - 















It was then I sheered, I stared at the bearing 







An eccentric body waging By which I was lost; while 

Into outer space, until Boyhood and summer plied 

The orbit of my being Their accustomed course, wheeling 
Snapped: I thought myself Together away, I floated 

Out of the influence of the sun. In the shy snows of space. 










But some habit of motion Cold was through and through, 
Remained, some alien Noiseless. Nothing 

Principle ingrained. Save the clouds at my nostrils 

I paced in slow steps Motioned. Then I uttered a word, 
Across the creaking snow, Softly a bleak word 







A sleep-walking child, Slid from the lips;—at that moment 









Up the path I had climbed as a boy, A topmost icicle dislodged 








Past the idled sawmill, And dropped, and struck 

Across the snow-drifted hill, Another with a bell-like sound, 
Into the secret country And another, and a peal of icicles 
Where a boy had climbed: and stood Woke down the ledges, ringing 






At the gorge of the leaping falls. On the rocks and on each other 










I thought back on boyhood With pure, cold notes. 








And summer, on these rock-shelved The silence turned around 
4 Falls as they used to be, And was silent again. 
a Routing from ledge to ledge I bowed my head. In God— 
4 A tumult at sunrise, the pulse In God we live, and move, 
; And pageant of my days. And have our being. 
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THE GREAT BOOKS: A Chaucer-Milton-burger 


GEOFFREY WAGNER 


EVERYONE KNOWS that the first really form- 
ative English Literature course an Ameri- 
can student takes is some series of mas- 
terpieces. Some such introduction to 
literature is mandatory, and properly so, at 
practically every “institution of higher 
learning” and even high school throughout 
the country. Though you call it English IV 
or Humanities II (and substitute master- 
pieces of world literature for some of the 
more ephemeral moderns), you still have to 
administer somewhere along the line a brief 
canter through English literature to even 
the most materialist engineer at the most 
sternly vocational of our schools today. 
In a sense these great books courses—and 
I am not here concerned with their impli- 
cations as educational philosophy—are 
introductions to the whole discipline of cre- 
ative ideas for many students, and conse- 
quently the way they are taught is of the 
utmost importance. It is possible that the 
general student’s entire outlook towards 
books, and even ephemeral reading, may 
be conditioned by this first elementary ap- 
proach. 

The great books program is taught, for 
the most part, by a posse of perspiring 
young instructors and assistant professors 
all armed with the best intentions, and 
lately freed from the bug-hunting gov- 
ernesses of the graduate academies. Asso- 
ciate and full professors, according to old- 
fashioned custom, will be plucking the 
plums of advanced courses—‘“electives,” as 
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the more compulsory of these are termed— 
although the greybeards, too, will some- 
times take a turn in ripping into the great 
books bonanza with a certain baroque glee. 

As far as English goes, the syllabus will 
almost certainly begin with Chaucer and 
Milton; in the three universities where I 
have taught I have found English literature 
based firmly on these masters, so far as 
the majority of the students is concerned. 
Shakespeare was a dramatist, a genius, an 
exception; he was not primarily an exposi- 
tor of ideas. And aristocratic old Spenser 
has never figured on any sophomore sched- 
ule that I know. The Rinehart and Modern 
Library college editions both ignore him 
completely, and in a new text-book for 
this kind of course? where he makes an 
unusual appearance, he commands only 
seventy-seven pages of original as against 
Milton’s ninety-eight. In the English course 
I currently teach from this text, in fact, 
Spenser has no allocation at all (compared 
with three weeks each for Chaucer and Mil- 
ton)—a state of affairs, I strongly suspect, 
widely prevalent. 

The trouble, everyone readily agrees, is 
the rapid rate at which these readings have 
to be taken. This forces a-technique of 
teaching on the material and puts the lit- 
erature teacher, as exponent of ideas, in 
an extremely strong position: indeed, in a 
commanding one. For in three weeks it is 
virtually impossible so to accaint twen- 
tieth-century American sophomores with 
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Chaucerian background that they can be- 
come familiar with the relative value of 
Chaucer’s ideas. By this I mean that an 
opinion we may today find shocking, be- 
cause of the obligatory nature of our pro- 
gressive beliefs (material good invariably 
ushering in moral improvement), might 
have meant tolerably little to Chaucer in 
his day; whereas, taken in context, a gibe 
by Chaucer at the Church was frequently 
enough a gibe at the State, since in such a 
society as his, you criticize society as a 
whole through ecclesiastical forms. A con- 
temporary student, however, living in a 
world in which the Church is denied secu- 
lar power, sees in quite another light an 
attack on the offices of religion. The con- 
notations of Milton’s Leviathan-like whale, 
or of his cormorant, to both of which evil 
and greedy creatures Satan is reduced in 
Paradise Lost, mean nothing to us today; 
just as the United Nations’ movie, depict- 
ing in one sequence an owl as a symbol 
of wisdom, completely misfired (and had 
to be remade) when shown in certain parts 
of India, where the owl is traditionally 
representative of stupidity. 

At the same time the burden of interpre- 
tation on the teacher of this kind of course 
is great. The students are inquisitive and 
receptive. It is no use telling them they need 
to have some smattering of the history of 
ideas before sitting in judgment. The new 
criticism has been whaling into them pre- 
cisely the reverse view. Mr. Robert Hutch- 
ins, in encouraging the great books as a 
curriculum, has been doing the same. Have 
not students now read in Mr. Mortimer 
Adler’s How To Read a Book that “almost 
all of the great books in every field are 
within the grasp of all normally intelligent 
men”? Everyone is aware that the amount 
of history taught in high schools is mini- 
mal, sorry rags of fact hung on the stal- 
wart washing-line of economic determin- 
ism. (Poor authoritarian Hamilton!) So 
the great books are open, and the teacher 
must do what he can with them in the time 
provided. j 
“An introduction to the understanding 
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and enjoyment of literature through the 


reading of great books,” was the depart- 
mental description of one such course I 
taught, including, as it did, selections from 
the Bible, Plato, Dante, Cervantes, and 
Goethe. Another, which skipped blithely 
from Homer to Voltaire, was listed as fol- 
lows: “It touches upon the history, philoso- 
phy, religion, science, and other areas of 
the intellectual history of western civiliza- 
tion.” It certainly did. And unless you were 
an expert in some five civilizations you 
were forced back onto the methodology of 
the average literature instructor—as fol- 
lows. Since you cannot take a literary con- 
cept and expect to find it the same in a 
totally different era (not to mention lan- 
guage-group), you make masterpieces of 
the past recognizable by conceptual com- 
parison with the present. By standards ob- 
taining today, of course, Cervantes and 
Dante may seem a trifle comfortless (even 
“cynical”), unlike Milton, Byron, or Mel- 
ville. But this is what is called making the 
past “real” or “living” to students, and it 
virtually consists of countenancing the 
whole of past culture, wherever and how- 
ever located, as leading up to contemporary 
western society. Rather naturally, your 
view of the latter is an operative one. 

In this sort of popularization, then— 
about the only method of teaching the 
Adler-Hutchins curriculum in anything un- 
der ten years or so of specialist study— 
the past tends to turn out as the Bad Old 
Days. They were not so enlightened in the 
past; they were unblessed with Freud, not 
to say Heidegger. This is not so silly as it 
sounds, when one considers the approach 
taken to the Renaissance by an influential 
interpreter to the public like Francis Henry 
Taylor, sometime Curator of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York, who 
exhibits the identical romantic paradox 
that one finds in the art-presentations of 
an organ like Life Magazine: viz., we ad- 
mire the Renaissance, we respect the aes- 
thetic virtues of certain static eras, but we 
are committed to—nay, we are crusading 
for—the twentieth century, the era of rev- 


olution and technology, where change is 
per se improvement. I scarcely need to add 
that it is but one step from this form of 
popularization to that of the best-selling 
historical novel, be it about thirteenth- 
century Spain or Norman England, an 
iconic performance of action with a big 
residual content of contemporary society 
between its covers, where Romans may 
“play hooky” from school and saints say 
“So long.” That is just why this kind of 
fiction is read: as a pseudo-solution of our 
“worries” by comfortable stereotypes on 
the boards of expurgated history. All this 
can be made to look glibly persuasive, too, 
for truth is a powerful force, and its very 
distortions will contain a kind of coherence. 

Since, therefore, Chaucer and Milton 
seem to be representative great books 
authors, it is permissible to regard two gen- 
eral volumes introducing them as charac- 
teristic of the spirit in which these courses 
are widely taught. Both A Chaucer Hand- 
book? and A Milton Handbook* have been 
through many printings each. Both figure 
first in countless supplementary reading 
lists, both feature on the shelves of ump- 
teen reference libraries, both are bought 
by indigent students as “ponies” and so 
on. What makes them especially repre- 
sentative is not so much this public rever- 
ence, however, as the claim to impartiality 
both subsume. Both pretend to rehearse, in 
a scholarly manner, original texts and the 
main mass of secondary material. In fact, 
the impartiality of both readers is specious, 
concealing a set of prejudices as sharp as 
needles. These prejudices, which are taken 
as axiomatic, or as principles, tend in the 
same direction, one symptomatic, I sug- 
gest, of the whole literature program. 

The unsuspecting newcomer to Chaucer, 
for instance, receives from Robert Dudley 
French, author of A Chaucer Handbook, 
an “objective” condensation of the Peas- 
ants’ Revolt which does not diverge much 
from that to be found in The English Ris- 
ing of 1381, by two Marxist scholars, 
R. H. Hilton and H. Fagan.* Mr. French 


assures us that “There is no evidence at 


all that the rising of 1381 had communistic 
objects,” which was scarcely the opinion 
of someone who was there (like Walsing- 
ham). Or again, when Froissart at the time 
fears “that the lords and rich citizens might 
be murdered” in the three days’ terror es- 
tablished in London by the revolutionaries 
(and glossed over by Messrs. Hilton, Fagan, 
and French alike), Mr. French adds equa- 
bly, “The leaders of the rebels probably 
had no such bloodthirsty intentions.” 

But it is in his attitude to the Church, 
especially the priesthood, that Mr. French, 
a Yale professor at the date of first 
writing this book, appears most biassed. 
Churchmen are seen as almost unanimous- 
ly corrupt and recreant. There is a gloat- 
ing section on “Corruption in the Church” 
(“a thorough-going worldliness”), Wyc- 
liffe is praised highly (“there is no deny- 
ing the justice of his criticism”); and 
Chaucer’s brilliantly drawn, yet caricatural, 
Pardoner is termed a “just representative” 
of the Church. On the other side, it must be 
conceded that the young King certainly de- 
ceived the rebel peasants at Mile End; 
“The plain fact of the deceit which he 
practised,” Mr. French avers, “cannot be 
obscured.” But Mr. French does not point 
out, reciprocally, what the young Richard 
II (whom Froissart depicts as extraordi- 
narily brave) clearly knew: viz., that you 
do not sit down at the conference table 
with criminals. 

When we come to A Milton Handbook, 
by James Holly Hanford, it is perhaps more 
easily understandable to find these ideas 
propounded through the poet involved. 
Even so, we might have been spared quite 
so fervently and dogmatically pro-revolu- 
tionary an approach to Milton as Mr. Han- 
ford maintains, under the guise (of course) 
of total objectivity, of “the plain fact.” 
“We owe the epic of Paradise Lost,” Mr. 
Hanford states categorically, “to Milton’s 
absorbing interest in the politics of the 
time and to his sense of civic obligation.” 
This sets the tone. Despite the air of im- 
partiality with which Mr. Hanford strives 
to sophisticate his volume, the student is 
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from the start encouraged to read Paradise 
Lost as a political tract. 

Indeed, Mr. Hanford’s treatment of the 
British Civil War is little at odds with that 
of the Marxist critics, Christopher Hill and 
Edmund Dell.® “Individualism” (p. 79) 
substitutes in the same way for revolution, 
just as the word “democratic” has to be 
watched ‘closely—Mr. French had told us 
that the Peasants’ Revolt was also a “demo- 
cratic revolution.” Bishop Gauden, for ex- 
ample, a Christian who disliked the idea 
of lopping off the heads of those who dis- 
agreed with you as a social panacea, and 
tried to win sympathy for the murdered 
monarch Charles I, is given short shrift 
by Mr. “Pym” Hanford. Milton’s pro- 
tegicide pamphlets, we learn too, repre- 
sent the “greatest battle of his contro- 
versial career,””® the most excitable of them 
being termed “unimpassioned.” Areopagit- 
ica, however, “Milton’s great defense of 
the freedom of the press,” is really falsi- 
fied, for in no place in his five-page sum- 
mary of this document does Mr. Hanford 
reveal that it accepts the principle of cen- 
sorship, which it most certainly does, even 
in the appeal to chauvinism with which it 
concludes. Mr. Douglas Bush, a more hon- 
est apologist for Milton, admits of him 
that “while he attacks censorship before 
publication, he allows for subsequent cen- 
sorship of writings that endanger the public 
good.” The public good, that is, as inter- 
preted by John Milton. When the public 
good (or public bad, as some of us may 
sincerely feel it to be) requires it, even 
Milton (see Of Prelatical Episcopacy) can 
call for a strong leader at the head of the 
state. And in just the same way Mr. Han- 
ford romps through Of Education, the 
divorce pamphlets, and other supposedly 
“liberal” works from Milton’s pen. 

The truth is that, like most Puritans of 
his time, Milton detested the masses. Crom- 
well and his Latin Secretary were eager 
to make sure that power should not slip 
out of their grip and descend to the people 
at large. By “the people” Milton generally 
meant what we today call the middle 
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classes, reserving the term “the poor” for 
what we now call the masses. In Milton 
and the Puritan Dilemma, Mr. Arthur 
Barker observes that Milton assumed “that 
‘citizens’ meant the propertied, that they 
were ‘the people’ in a political sense, and 
legally stood for the nation as a whole.” 
Harrington, whose analysis of the causes of 
the Civil War was adopted by contempo- 
raries like Neville and Baynes, repeatedly 
uses “the people” for the propertied or 
franchised classes (i.e., those possessing 
more than forty shillings of land in 
1640), while Pym’s speech on the Grand 
Remonstrance in 1641 deliberately con- 
trasted “the people” with the sectaries and 
“the poor,” who were menacing the middle 
class position. In the debate on the causes 
of the Civil War during the Parliament 
summoned by Richard Cromwell in the 
spring of 1659, at the end of this period, 
Baynes made a lengthy speech praising 
“the people” and hoping that the new gov- 
ernment should be “built upon property, 
else the poor must rule it.” “Property,” 
Baynes concluded unequivocally, “is now 
with the people.” 

One need not labor the point. It is made 
soundly enough in Zera Fink’s Classical 
Republicans, a study listed in Mr. Han- 
ford’s bibliography. Yet the furthest Mr. 
Hanford allows himself to go along these 
lines, in acquainting student generation 
after generation with Milton, is the tenta- 
tive admission that a late pamphlet by 
Milton “expresses his lack of faith in a 
true democracy.” It does indeed. 

On the religious issue, Mr. Hanford also 
takes it for granted that you do, and should, 
share his opinions and credal tests for 
writers, forgetting that these may be of- 
fensive to students of other faiths. It is 
doubtless true that a slice of Marxist 
“dialectic” is neatly discernible in the 
English Civil War in this respect, for the 
clash of Anglicanism (thesis) and Puri- 
tanism (antithesis) produced, what neither 
side really wanted, religious tolerance (syn- 
thesis). Yet, from the pedestal of omnis- 
cience he gratuitously assumes, Mr. Han- 





ford gravely informs us that Charles II’s 
Declaration of Indulgence was “mainly in- 
tended as a relief for Catholics,” while 
wholly glossing over Milton’s religious 
bigotry. Lycidas is as good as misread 
when we are told of “the invective against 
the clergy” in that poem without being 
warned that this comes from the mouth of 
“The Pilot of the Galilean lake” (St. Peter) 
who “shook the mitred locks” and is thus 
himself a Bishop. 

Here, then, are two examples, surely 


representative, of the manner in which the 
national great-books schedule is taught on 
a rapidly increasing scale. The intelligent 
and scrupulous teacher will remain arbiter 
and discriminate in his approach. But there 
is so little time. The young are too busy, 
or too enervated, to approach the masters 
of the past from their own period, “from 
their heart.” And so they rely on the Gothic 
cultivation of their elders; and the Chaucer- 
Milton-burger is weighed on the grocer’s 
scale of mechanical “progression.” 


NOTES 


1. Modern British Writers, under the general 
editorship of G. B. Harrison, New York, Har- 
court, Brace, and Company, 1954, two vols. 


. Robert Dudley French, A Chaucer Handbook, 
second edition, New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1927-47. 


. James Holly Hanford, A Milton Handbook, 
fourth edition, New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1926-46. Mere mention of the 
name of John Holly Hanford in connection 
with Milton studies is supposed to throw one 
into a paroxysm of awe—Towards him they 
bend / With awful reverence prone. .. .” To 
relieve the reader of something of this, I list 
herewith errata revealed by a cursory reading 
of my edition of A Milton Handbook. It will 
be noted that it is a late one and so, presum- 
ably, corrected many times. 


(p. 8) Milton’s M.A. given as 1632; at p. 
358, it is given as 1635. 


(p. 12) Academic Prolusions published in 
1673, whereas at p. 72 they are pub- 
lished in 1674. 


(p. 98) Areopagitica is referred to as “the 
fourth and last of the prose works to 
be written and published in the in- 
dustrious year, 1644.” It was the 
third only. 


(p.111) incorrect dating of total blindness 
for Milton (cp. his correspondence 


with Philaras). 


(p. 128) Milton’s Of True Religion incorrectly 
abbreviated. 


(p. 135) Manso thus titled, becoming Latin- 
ized at p. 179. 


(p. 136) Epitaphium Damonis is dated as ff.— 
1641 at p. 136; 1640 at p. 179; 1640 
at p. 371. 


(p.157) Carew’s Coelum Britannicum mis- 


dated. 


(p.179) “into fairyland” translates Milton’s 
Latin “sub terris.” 


(p. 239) another oddity, if not error, of Latin 
translation (cp. Mr. Hanford’s “ob- 
livion” with Columbia Milton’s “si- 
lence”). 


(p.220) “Shakespeare lived in a world of time, 
Milton in a universe of space.” This 
remark is apparently attributed to 
Miss Marjorie Nicholson. It origin- 
ated from Masson, and is properly 
ascribed to him in Douglas Bush, 
English Literature of the Earlier 
Seventeenth Century, Oxford, 1945, 
p. 385. 


(p. 291) Milton did not “reénter” the field of 
public controversy in 1674: it was in 
1673 that he did so. 


(p.346) the names of Herbert Read and 
Bonamy Dobrée mis-spelt. 


(p. 382) lines 18-19 a misquotation (as to capi- 
tal letters etc.) 


(p.395) we are told that Milton “divided 
Books VIII and X into two each,” 
while at p. 193 he “divided Books 
VII and X into two each.” 


(p. 396) footnote 3 incorrect. 


. H. Fagan and R. H. Hilton, The English Ris- 
ing of 1381, London, Lawrence and Wishart, 
1950. 


5. Christopher Hill and Edmund Dell, The Good 


Old Cause, London, Lawrence and Wishart, 
1949. 


. This incidentally exemplifies Mr. Hanford’s 
slovenly English style: for does he here mean 
Milton’s controversial career or Milton’s career 
in the field of controversy? The context sup- 
ports the latter interpretation, rhetoric the 
former. 
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Immortal Mr. Dooley 


FRANCIS RUSSELL 


WHEN FINLEY PETER DUNNE, the creator of 
Mr. Dooley, died in 1936 in his seventieth 
year, the surprising thing to those who 
remembered his writings was that he had 
lived on into the era of the second Roose- 
velt. Somehow one took it for granted that 
he had been dead a quarter of a century. 
He seemed so much a part of that Ameri- 
can interlude between the Spanish War and 
1914, that he could survive it only as an 
anachronism. The war, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Dunne’s Dooley essays form an insep- 
arable association. That war gave Dunne, 
the young newspaper man, an overnight 
fame; Roosevelt—his most famous essays 
were on the Rough Rider—gave him sub- 
stance. Beyond this decade he did not de- 
velop. Although a final book of his was 
published after World War I, the catas- 
trophe was not reflected in its pages. 
During the course of his life Dunne wrote 
some 700: Dooley essays in which he as- 
sumed the alter ego of Martin Dooley 
(born in Roscommon in the year of Vic- 
toria’s accession), a saloon-keeper in an 
Irish immigrant section of Chicago. Mr. 
Dooley, in these essays of anywhere from 
800 to 2,000 words, commented weekly from 
behind the bar of his Archey Road saloon 
on the life, customs, events local and other- 
wise, politics and personalities of the United 
States in its confident expansion at the 
turn of the century. The superficial effect 
was humorous. Yet veiled beneath this 
genial brogue with its wry twists and exag- 
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gerations was a cold analytical mind, as 
sharp in criticism and often as bitter as has 
appeared on the American scene. 

Mr. Dooley’s speech is a transcription of 
an Irish dialect in which, as Dunne wrote 
in his preface to the first Dooley volume, 
“one can hear all the various accents of 
Ireland from the awkward brogue of the 
‘far-downer’ to the mild and aisy Eliza- 
bethan English of the southern Irishman, 
and all the exquisite variations to be heard 
between Armagh and Bantry Bay, with the 
difference that would naturally arise from 
substituting cinders and sulphuretted hy- 
drogen for soft misty air and peat smoke.” 
His is an eighteenth century mind, occasion- 
ally swept by savage indignation, but lacking 
the subsequent belief in progress and per- 
fectability. Dunne, with his race memories 
of Ireland, cursed the misery of the Chicago 
slums. In another age he might have col- 
laborated on the Drapier Letters. Yet 
though he looked for pragmatic reforms 
he did not believe in reformers. At heart he 
was a tory. In religion he remained what 
Santayana called a free-thinking Catholic, 
content to live and die within the tradition 
of the church without, however, accepting 
it personally. 

The Dooley books were a triumph, yet 
the triumph was limited to scarcely more 
than a decade. Even as Dunne wrote his 
essays, that “aisy” dialect was being super- 
seded by the flat accent of the second gen- 
eration. The image of the Irish laborer 
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shouldering his pick or on the way to the 
rolling mill was no longer characteristic. 
Irish immigrants were changing their stat- 
us, moving up into the middle class as 
their places were taken by new waves of 
immigrants from other lands. As the brogue 
declined in the old Celtic matrix of the 
larger cities, younger readers found the 
Dooley essays difficult. Mr. Dooley went 
out of fashion. He is remembered today 
chiefly by those of late middle-age. For 
anyone who has grown up since 1914 his 
language is a handicap. Yet it is certain 
that as Dunne’s era falls into perspective 
people will turn to his Dooley essays again, 
for their wisdom, for their historical in- 
timacy, for the feeling of urban immigrant 
America as it was at the beginning of this 
century—and they will find that they read 
him with delight. 

One can hope that the present re-issue 
of Dooley essays by Mr. Louis Filler for 
the fourth volume of the American Culture 
and Economic Series is an indication of 
such a turning (in spite of the deplorable 
cover of the paper-back edition).* It is a 
relatively short volume, more tendentious 
than the earlier selection published shortly 
after Dunne’s death. Inevitably any culling 
of the Dooley essays misses much, for there 
is no substitute for those faded green books 
embossed with gilt harps and shamrocks. 
Mr. Filler sees Dooley as one embodiment 
of the reformist progressive era. From this 
point of view he prefers to omit such es- 
says as The Idle Apprentice where the hu- 
man dilemma is innate. Nor do his selec- 
tions give much indication of Dooley’s 
stern philosophy, though in its final de- 
velopment Dooley becomes Man. 

Dunne was born in Chicago of respect- 
able lower-middle-class Irish parents. His 
family lived within the Irish pale not too 
far from Archer avenue—the Archey Road 
of the Dooley essays—and Dunne’s child- 
hood was spent for the most part in pa- 
rochial association with the poor Irish 


* Mr. Dooley: Now and Forever, selected, with 
Introduction and Commentary, by Louis Filler. 
(Stanford, California: Academic Reprints. $3.75). 


laborers and their families who formed the 
bulk of the neighborhood. He graduated 
from high school—a proof of his family’s 
middle-class status—and at the age of seven- 
teen went to work as an office boy for the 
Telegram, the poorest of Chicago’s jour- 
nals. Before long he began to do police 
reporting. A few years later after several 
intervening newspaper jobs he had a chance 
to go on to the Herald where he wrote 
political news. It was at this time that he 
began tentatively to experiment with Irish 
dialect. 

He found the dialect a medium for ex- 
pressing certain things that could not be 
said outright in the Chicago of that time. 
Writing a few months before his death, 
Dunne related that as a young reform jour- 
nalist he realized that it might be danger- 
ous to call a politician a thief, but no one 
could object if a comic Irishman called 
him one. “If I had written the same thing 
in English,” he wrote, “I would inevitably 
been pistolled or slugged, as other critics 
were. But my victims did not complain. 
They felt bound to smile and treat these 
highly libellous articles as mere humorous 
skits.” 

Mr. Dooley’s beginnings were casual, 
almost accidental. There was a dignified 
and voluble Irishman by the name of Mc- 
Garry who kept a large public-house near 
the Chicago Tribune, much frequented by 
newspaper men. Dunne happened to be 
there the afternoon of Jay Gould’s death 
and was so amused by McGarry’s remarks 
on the financial buccaneer, that he wrote 
them up as a short piece, attributing them 
to a Colonel McNeery. Dunne soon realized 
the possibilities of this type of essay. What 
he did not realize was that McGarry might 
object to his caricature. When after some 
months he did object, Dunne altered the 
milieu of his pieces to the Archey Road 
saloon “forninst th’ gas-house and beyant 
Healcy’s slough and not too far from the 
polis station” where his great character 
Martin Dooley appeared for the first time. 
A minor character, John McKenna, the 
small-time politician who was the foil to 
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McNeery, was transplanted to Mr. Dooley’s 
establishment, to be superseded in later 
years by the ingenuous Hennessy. 

During the whole of Dunne’s newspaper 
career the Dooley essays were a side-line, 
a small once-a-week interlude from his daily 
editorial tasks. Yet what began as a light 
aside gradually developed a deeper vein, 
almost as if Dunne himself were unaware 
of what he was doing. Mr. Dooley was 
always amusing, but underneath the comic 
manner the social criticism became sharper 
and more inclusive. At times in these un- 
signed pieces the humor gave way com- 
pletely to bitter anger. 

It was the Spanish-American War that 
made Mr. Dooley a national figure and 
brought Dunne fame overnight. Those es- 
says on the course and motives of the war, 
on governmental inefficiency, red tape, na- 
tional bombast, and the faults and foibles 
of the military, are still ludicrously funny 
today when the incidents and leaders are 
forgotten. No one remembers General Miles 
and General Shafter, but their weaknesses, 
through Mr. Dooley’s eyes, have become 
the weaknesses of brass-hat authority ev- 
erywhere. Dunne always had the ability to 
puncture pretension with a rapier phrase. 
Congressmen might talk about expansion 
and manifest destiny, but Mr. Dooley had 
the last word:* “Take up th’ white man’s 
burden an’ hand it to th’ coons.” Of the 
occupation of the Philippines Dunne wrote: 
“Whin we plant what Hogan calls th’ starry 
banner iv Freedom in th’ Ph’lipeens,” said 
Mr. Dooley, “an’ give th’ sacrid blessin’ 
iv liberty to th’ poor, down-trodden people 
iv thim unfortunate isles—dam thim!— 
we'll larn thim a lesson. . . . ‘Naygurs,’ 
says we, ‘ye mis'rable, childish-minded 
apes, we propose f’r to larn ye th’ uses iv 
liberty. In ivry city in this unfair land 
we will erect school-houses an’ packin’- 
houses an’ houses iv correction; an’ we'll 
larn ye our language, because ’tis asier to 
larn ye ours than to larn oursilves yours. 


*See the essay “Expansion,” p. 65 of Mr. 
Dooley: Now and Forever. 
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An’ we'll give ye clothes, if ye pay fr 
thim; an’ if ye don’t ye can go with- 
Gene” 

Dunne was at his most hilarious, and 
caused the most attention nationally, with 
his pieces on Admiral Dewey and the de- 
struction of the Spanish fleet. As he ex- 
plained it in his old age, “it was not until 
the war with Spain was declared that 
Dooley gained what was, to the author more 
than anyone else, an amazing popularity. 
I have always attributed this to the possi- 
bility that the articles reflected the feeling 
of the public about this queer war. It was a 
feeling made up of contempt for the foe 
with quite a distinct apprehension that per- 
haps our fighting establishment was as 
stupid as our politicians and as unprepared 
for war.” 

Although Eugene Field had earlier urged 
Dunne to print a selection of the Dooley 
essays it was not until the time of their 
nation-wide popularity when Dunne re- 
ceived numbers of requests for permission 
to reprint them that he was finally per- 
suaded to publish a representative group. 
Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War, a book of 
49 essays and a preface about the Archey 
Road signed only with the initials F.P.D., 
was the literary sensation of 1898. It went 
through six editions in eight months and 
was pirated in three separate editions in 
England. Everyone was quoting Mr. Dooley 
on subjects ranging from imperialism to 
golf, the new woman, and the Dreyfus Case. 
At the age of 31 Dunne had become a 
celebrity. Instead of the ten extra dollars 
that he once received for his weekly Dooley 
pieces he now realized large sums from 
their syndication. A year after the appear- 
ance of his first book he published Mr. 
Dooley in the Hearts of his Countrymen, a 
volume made up for the most part of his 
Chicago essays. Though lacking the novelty 
of the first one it was still extraordinarily 
successful and the reviews were even more 
favorable. 

Just before the publication of his second 
book Dunne went to England where he was 
welcomed almost as warmly as he had been 





in America. On his return he resumed his 
editorial position for some months, but Chi- 
cago and newspaper work there now seemed 
a limiting and limited field. The Dooley 
articles had made him financially inde- 
pendent, and he decided to go to New York 
and devote himself to literature. Although 
the syndicated weekly articles would sup- 
port him Dunne never considered these 
dialect essays a really permanent literary 
form. He wanted to write a straight novel, 
perhaps the Great American Novel long 
dreamed about by so many. 

In leaving Chicago he left his early 
environment behind him, figuratively as 
well as literally. His later books expanded 
beyond the intimacy of that Irish slum by 
the stockyards. Mr. Dooley would continue 
to speak from behind his bar with the same 
cutting humor and the same ability to ex- 
pose a situation or deflate an individual in 
an off-hand sentence that had the power 
of a concealed time-bomb, but he would 
speak of national and international events 
now. Instead of Gavin the undertaker and 
his crates or some dead “Connock” man, 


the articles turned either political or dealt 
with general subjects such as Christian 
Science, Wall Street, Thanksgiving, New- 
port, the Paris Exposition, and so on. 
Dunne was read by millions, he became a 
power in the land, discussed at cabinet 
meetings and feared by politicians, yet the 


simple humcnity and the sub-surface 
tragedy of the Archey Road were dimmed. 

During the next three years Dunne pub- 
lished three more Dooley books. It was the 
period of his great influence. In retrospect 
he seems part of the events he wrote about. 
There was an exuberant and an apparently 
inexhaustible vitality to Dunne’s mind that 
could range at large over current phenom- 
ena and suddenly reveal the heart of the 
matter in a single luminous paragraph. Mr. 
Dooley’s observation that “th’ supreme 
coort follows th’ iliction returns” is still 
current in standard English, used by many 
unconscious of its origin. When Theodore 
Roosevelt’s naively egotistical book on his 
exploits in Cuba appeared it was Mr. Dooley 


with his “Alone in Cubia” who took the 
Rough Rider’s measure. He could do the 
same for any number of people from Sena- 
tor Beveridge’s oratory (“Ye could waltz to 
it”) to the Emperor of Germany going to 
his bedroom “fr to wurruk on th’ book 
he’s goin’ to br-ring out nex’ year to take 
th’ place iv th’ Bible.” His definition of a 
fanatic was final: “A man that does what 
he thinks th’ Lord wud do if He knew th’ 
facts iv the case.” And there was always 
his never-failing fun, as when he main- 
tained that “all expositions is a blind f’r 
th’ hootchy-kootchy dance.” The pages of 
the Dooley books are strewn with such 
pungent aphorisms. 

Yet contrary to the impression given by 
these essays, Dunne was not an easy writer, 
and as time went on he found increasing 
difficulties with his work. The freedom from 
newspaper routine that he had come to 
New York to find did not give him the en- 
larged creative capacity he had hoped for. 
His writing outside of dialect consisted for 
the most part of spasmodic editorial work 
for magazines. There were times when he 
dropped Mr. Dooley altogether. Then after 
a gap of months he would resume a new 
Dooley series and arrange for syndicate 
publication. Before long however he would 
find his inspiration flagging, he would be- 
gin to miss his commitments and finally he 
would cancel the series unfinished. 

Instead of his five annual volumes it was 
three years until his next book was pub- 
lished, then five more years before Mr. 
Dooley Says appeared in 1910. It was no 
longer apt as others had been. For the first 
time a Dooley book aroused no public re- 
sponse. Mr. Dooley had begun to date. The 
Roosevelt Square Deal was over, and Dunne 
was no longer the contemporary spokesman 
and wit that he had been ten years before. 

His literary output trickled away. Now 
his social life became increasingly an 
alternative to his creative life. After his 
marriage in 1902 he had assimilated easily 
into the fashionable world of New York. 
He knew almost -veryone of prominence, 
from literary figures like Mark Twain to 
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financiers and presidents. Most of the year 
he lived in the city, spending his summer 
on Long Island and making occasional 
winter trips to Palm Beach and Aiken, 
South Carolina. He was a member of many 
clubs, and as the years went by found more 
and more satisfaction in the convivialities 
of club life. 

Just after the war he gathered together 
a small number of fugitive Dooley pieces, 
added to them here and there, and pub- 
lished Mr. Dooley on Making a Will. It 
was the last Dooley book to appear in his 
life-time. Although parts of it were written 
during World War I it scarcely reflects the 
war at all. And for the first time it shows a 
definite decline, even though there are 
essays in it where the old irrepressible wit 
still bursts through. Dunne’s inspiration 
might slip but he could never, at least in 
dialect, be a bad writer. Yet through these 
pages one senses the strain, the forced ef- 
fort, the uncongeniality of a motivation 
that was primarily financial. 

It was for financial reasons again that 
Dunne once more revived the Dooley series 
in the mid-twenties. Mr. Dooley seemed 
uncomfortably out of place in the era of 
bootleggers, hip-flasks and saxophones, 
Perhaps it was symbolic of his status to 
find him now running a speakeasy. Dunne 
wrote these essays under contract, painfully 
and reluctantly, yet even with the tide 
against him he could not wholly deny his 
genius. 

“Th’ saloon desthroyed th’ home,” said 
Mr. Dooley, “but th’ home has turned like 
a rattlesnake an’ desthroyed th’ saloon— 
th’ home an’ home brew. . . .” 

“There ain’t as much drunkenness as 
there was. I know that,” said Mr. Hennes- 
sey. 

“No,” said Mr. Dooley, “but what there 
is is a much more finished product.” 

It was not unworthy of the past. 

When Dunne received a legacy from his 
friend Payne Whitney he threw over his 
contract and abandoned Mr. Dooley for 
good. In the next decade he wrote a few 
non-dialect fragments—a skeletal memoir, 
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a defense of the indefensible Harding whom 
he had known socially, a few unsuccessful 
pieces in the form of a letter to his son in 
which he made a labored effort to show his 
modernity. Nothing more of significance 
was to come from his pen. His personal life 
continued to revolve around his clubs, in- 
creasingly, he found an anodyne in alcohol. 
From all accounts he was a witty and amus- 
ing companion to the end. He had merely 
outlived his creation. 

Yet in the more permanent world of art 
his creation has outlived him. In Mr. 
Dooley Dunne brought into existence a 
unique character, a fictive personality that 
would last far beyond his own life-time and 
the lives of his contemporaries. Martin 
Dooley behind the bar of the little gas-lit 
room heavy with the scent of liquor, nut- 
meg, lemon peel and what he called “‘proli- 
tariats” is the written word formed into a 
human being. There are not many such 
characters in our western literature. 

Dunne was able to express his funda- 
mental self only through the personality of 
Mr. Dooley. Like Don Quixote, the charac- 
ter that began as a figure of fun ended by 
overshadowing the author. Dunne himself 
was superficial, an Epicurean. Dooley is a 
stoic for whom life is a mystery, the uni- 
verse a riddle, human progress a mirage. 
He did not share his countrymen’s facile 
optimism. It was no comic figure who could 
write: “I’ve been up to th’ top iv th’ very 
highest buildin’ in town, Hinnessy, an’ I 
wasn’t anny nearer Hivin thin if I was in 
th’ sthreet. Th’ stars was as far away as 
iver. An’ down beneath is a lot iv us runnin’ 
an’ lapin’ an’ jumpin’ about, pushin’ each 
other over, haulin’ little sthrips iv ir’n to 
pile in little buildin’s that ar-re called 
skyscrapers but not be th’ sky; wurrukin’ 
night an’ day to make a masheen that'll 
carry us fr’m wan jack-rabbit colony to 
another an’ yellin’, ‘Pro-gress!’ Pro-gress, 
oho! I can see th’ stars winkin’ at each 
other an’ sayin’, ‘Ain’t they funny! Don’t 
they think they’re playn’ hell!’ .. .” 

For Mr. Dooley one can expect no 
honesty, perfectibility, or happiness in this 


“gob iv arth that we live on f’r a few hours, 
spinnin’ round f’r no sinsible raison in th’ 
same foolish, lobsided circle, an’ comin’ 
back to th’ same place ivry year, without 
thought or care iv th’ poor crathers hangin’ 
onto it... . A betther race would be wasted 
on it. We may be bad, but we’re plenty good 
enough f’r what we get fr’m th’ wurruld.” 

At the most one can keep a litile loving- 
kindness and preserve one’s own integrity 
in the face of the common dilemma. It is 
before that dilemma and that mystery that 
men are truly equal. “I, mesilf,” Mr. Dooley 
maintains, “am ivry man. Barrin’ iddyca- 
tion an’ th’ business we’re in, th’ King iv 
England an’ Martin Dooley is all out iv 
th’ same peck measure. If I know mesilf, I 
know thim all. King, Czar. . . . they’re all 
me with betther or worse clothes. . . . All 
men are ME. Th’ little tape line that I use 
fr mesilf is long enough an’ acc’rate 
enough to measure anny man in the wurruld, 
an’ if it happens that I’m ladlin’ out red 
impeeryalism at tin cints th’ glass instead 
iv breakin’ stones at Joliet or frinds in Wall 
Sthreet it’s because I started th’ way I did.” 

We are indeed each of us every man. And 
yet who is this everyman, this self? Mr. 
Dooley finds him essentially unknowable. 


“How can I know anything,” he asks “whin 
I haven’t puzzled out what I am mes: f?” 
In a dark vision he sees this awareness only 
in one’s dying. Then in these final fleeting 
moments may come the self-knowledge that 
has been denied a man all his previous 
years. 

“F’r the first time in ye’er life ye’re 
alone. F’r the first time in ye’er life ye 
ar-re y’ersilf. Hivin knows how manny years 
ye've been somebody else. Ye’ve been ye’er 
wife, ye’er fam’ly, ye’er relations, th’ polis- 
man on th’ beat, th’ doctor, th’ newspaper 
reporther, th’ foreman at th’ mills, th’ laws 
iv th’ land, th’ bartinder that gives ye 
dhrinks, th’ tailor, th’ barber, an’ public 
opinyon. Th’ wurruld has held: a lookin’- 
glass in front iv ye fr’m th’ day ye were 
born an’ compelled ye to make faces in it. 
But in this here particular business ye have 
no wan to please but y’ersilf. Good opinyon 
an’ bad opinyon ar-re alike. Ye’re akelly un- 
throubled be gratichood an’ revenge. No 
wan can help ye or stay ye.... 

So it is. Under the bright verbiage, the 
racial wit, the at times impish humor of the 
Dooley essays runs this sombre and un- 
alterable counter-current that is the classic 
tragedy of human existence. 
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The Treason of the Clerks 


RUSSELL KIRK 


THIRTY YEARS AGO, a book was published 
al out which a great many people talk, but 
which few have really read: La Trahison 
des clercs, by a belligerent, eccentric, in- 
consistent, learned, fearless Frenchman of 
genius, Julien Benda. The American trans- 
lation of the book was published as The 
Treason of the Intellectuals—lest, perhaps, 
American readers should think Benda was 
referring to a conspiracy in Woolworth’s. 
But the Marxist word “intellectual” does 
not quite express Benda’s meaning; nor 
does the English word “clerk,” exactly, 
even in its medieval signification. Coler- 
idge’s word “clerisy” comes nearer to the 
mark. By les clercs, Benda meant those 
persons of learning and taste, particularly 
writers and teachers, whose duty in every 
age it is to preserve the integrity of moral 
ideals. They may or may not be clerics; 
they may or may not be professors; but, if 
true to their calling, they always are 
guardians of the Truth. In Benda’s eyes, 
the Truth is the Hellenic view of man and 
nature. 

Now a very good book about Benda has 
been published: Professor Robert J. Neiss’s 
Julien Benda (University of Michigan 
Press, $6.50.) This is just the sort of book 
which a university press ought to publish, 
and its appearance is one of the proofs of 
the recent reinvigoration of the University 
of Michigan Press, which had lain dormant 
for some years. This volume is the best 
window on twentieth-century French specu- 
lation that I know. 
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Benda, born in 1867, is still in the land 
of the living; but ever since the publication 
of this famous book, a generation gone, he 
has been in eclipse. Mr. Neiss says that not 
a single American library has a complete 
collection of Benda’s works. The Treason 
itself, however, now is available as an 
American paperback. The book that made 
Benda famous also brought him ostracism 
in many quarters. It is perilous to write a 
really influential book: envy springs up on 
every hand. 

Now the treason to which Benda referred 
was the desertion of the twentieth-century 
clerisy, in Benda’s opinion, to the service 
of the State; for the clerisy should serve 
Truth, and truth only. The scholar was be- 
coming an ideologue, won over to the adu- 
lation of Society by the prospect of power 
and the lure of creature-comforts; and the 
State would use the scholar and debase 
him. (This theme runs through some recent 
periodical writings of Dr. Thomas Molnar, 
a European-American philosopher, inci- 
dentally, and will reappear in a forthcom- 
ing book of Mr. Molnar’s which may awake 
nearly as much controversy in the United 
States as Benda’s book did in France.) In 
proportion as the intellectual, the scholar, 
the clerk surrenders himself to the service 
of the state, his actual influence will di- 
minish, for it is only from his maintaining 
an anarchic independence that he is able to 
obtain the respect of the average sensual 
man. The function of the clerk today is 
very like the function of the Hebrew 
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prophets in Israel: to preserve the integrity 
of ideals in a sensate age, to reprove and 
guide the kings. For Benda, as Mr. Neiss 
says, “The true intellectual is a man who 
feels this call of Idea, who abandons his 
earthly lusts for the passion of the mind. 
The true intellectual is Humphrey Davy 
dancing before his beaker of potassium.” 

Now there are certain grave difficulties 
in Benda’s position. For one thing, though 
he denounced scholars of the Right for 
“giving to party what they owed to man- 
kind” (Goldsmith’s reproach against his 
friend Edmund Burke), commonly Benda 
was much more tolerant of the tracts for 
the times published by men of the Lefi; for 
Benda himself leaned toward the Left, and 
himself engaged furiously in political con- 
troversies from time to time. For another 
thing, it really is never prudent for the 
learned man to cut himself off utterly from 
the practical consequences of mundane 
action; as Mr. Neiss writes (and Mr. Neiss, 
though much an admirer of Benda, is also 
Benda’s keenest critic), “Because he was 
intoxicated with a system he was led from 
the beginning into what seems, at least to 
American eyes, a catastrophic intellectual 
error, the error of constant generalization 
without sufficient regard for facts; quite 
bluntly, the passion for system more than 
frequently made him ‘identify the diverse’ 
to the point where he forgot that diversity 
is the norm of things, identity their de- 
formation. System, this is to say, barred 
him from science.” (Mr. Neiss, you may 
perceive, knows his philosophy.) 

Fiercely classical and rational in temper 
of mind, militantly anti-romantic and anti- 
mystical, Benda represents the Voltaire- 
Frenchman, not the Rousseau-Frenchman. 
But Benda himself disdains nationalism and 
even nationality. The most sorry aspect of 
the Treason, according to Benda, has been 
the rallying of twentieth-century intellec- 
tuals to the arrogant banner of nationalism, 
which rejects universal and eternal truth 
for the sake of national and passing ad- 
vantage. It ought not to be thought, how- 
ever, that Benda is anything like a 


humanitarian internationalist. A universal- 
ist in attitude, yes; but not an international- 
ist as we have come to know the devotees of 
the League of Nations and the United Na- 
tions. As Mr. Neiss summarizes his view, 
“It is a favorite device of modern times to 
seek to maintain international morality by 
tribunals, commissions, and leagues, but 
Benda has no faith in any of them. They do 
not exist, he maintains, because of any deep, 
popular desire for them, but have been 
founded on the same principle they are set 
up to combat, on self-interest, the fear of 
war.” 

Although the intellectual should be an 
anarchic individualist in his personal inde- 
pendence, Benda insists, still his mission is 
not private, but eternal and universal; and 
any attachment to self-interest corrupts that 
mission. The clerk ought not even to marry, 
for that detracts him from his vocation. If 
the scholar takes up the cause of race, caste, 
class, or nation, he is derelict in his duty. 

Benda, although principally engaged in 
assailing the nationalist-intellectuals, was 
not unaware of the class-conscious intellec- 
tuals, like Sorel, who would substitute an 
unreasoning devotion to an abstract group 
for the free rational intellect. And though 
he did not denounce Marx himself as one of 
the Traitors, still he felt that Marx’s ideas 
and Marx’s school were undermining the 
foundations of Platonic philosophy, the 
eternal verities which are a philosopher’s 
only proper concern. 

Here I have been able only to skim the 
surface of Benda’s analysis of the mission 
of the scholar; and I have not touched 
upon the several other important facets of 
Benda’s thought, let alone Mr. Neiss’s pene- 
trating criticisms. M. Benda has been 
passionate in the cause of dispassionate 
rationality, partisan in the cause of politi- 
cal impartiality, atheistic in the defense of 
religious truth. He is as bewildering as he 
is brilliant. Often a careless scholar, he is 
the most ardent champion of pure scholar- 
ship. I do commend to you his Treason of 
the Intellectuals, and, still more, Professor 
Neiss’s sober and lucid criticism. 
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Books on the Schools 


Tales of a Teacher, by Beatrice Stephens 
Nathan. Henry Regnery. 302 pp. $4. 


The Public Schools in Crisis. Some 
Critical Essays, edited by Mortimer 
Smith. Henry Regnery. 164 pp. $2.75. 


THE IMPORTANT controversy in American 
education today is between those who con- 
tinue to believe that the cultivation of 
intelligence, moral as well as intellectual, 
should be the first function of our schools, 
and those who believe that education’s pur- 
pose is to adjust the individual to the 
group. “Education should prepare our youth 
for living effectively in a democratic so- 
ciety,” say the professional educationists, 
who are in happy ignorance of, or maintain 
a shrewd silence on, the crucial divergence 
of conviction over what constitutes “prepa- 
ration,” and over what “living effectively” 
means. Courses in “life-adjustment’”—teeth- 
brushing, pie-baking, and _ fly-fishing—do 
not, in the opinion of many, provide satis- 
factory preparation for effective living. The 
West was not settled, says Arthur Bestor, 
by men and women who had taken courses 
in “how to be a pioneer.” 

“Th’ first thing we larn th’ future Mark 
Hannas iv our naytion,” complained Mr. 
Dooley, “is waltzin,’ singin,’ and cuttin’ 
pitchers out iv a book.” 

When asked for his own notion of a 
course of study for young people, Dooley 
replied, “I don’t care what ye larn thim, 
Hinnissy, so long as ‘tis onpleasant to 
thim.” 

Some thirty years after this conversation 
was recorded, Nicholas Murray Butler 
wrote that “for a generation past there has 
been waged, in the name of progress, a re- 
lentless and more or less successful war 
upon the foundations of knowledge, . . . 
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the present-day mocking appeal to an 
infant that he give expression to himself 
represents the abdication of education.” 
About the same time (1928) Committee G 
of the American Association of University 
Professors reported that “if the views of 
some men are to prevail the intellectual life 
of the country is doomed; everybody ex- 
cept the sheer idiot is to go to college and 
pursue chiefly sociology, nature study, child 
study, and community service—and we 
shall have a society unique only in its 
mediocrity, ignorance, and vulgarity.” 

The crisis in public school education, 
which is effectively summarized and ana- 
lyzed in the essays gathered together here 
by Mortimer Smith, is, then, not a new 
crisis. The present widespread concern may 
doubtless be attributed in great part, as Mr. 
Smith suggests, “to the urgency of sheer 
mechanical problems caused by spiraling 
population and the attendant problems of 
shortages of buildings and teaching _per- 
sonnel.” It will be good and fruitful only 
if it does not obscure the fact that there 
is something fundamentally wrong with 
American education, having nothing what- 
soever to do with shortages of teachers and 
school rooms. Long ago someone pointed 
out that too often our American solution 
to the problem of lost aims is the re- 
doubling of blind efforts. 

In an account of her thirty years of 
loving labor in the American public school 
system, Beatrice Nathan presents ample 
and convincing evidence that good edu- 
cation is not necessarily related to large, 
élaborately equipped school rooms and an 
abundance of well-adjusted teachers, though 
these, indeed, she does not scorn. She 
proves, it seems to me, that there is no 
possible substitute for the humane, humble, 
self-disciplined teacher who knows what he 
is teaching, and has found out, probably 
without any assistance from professional 
educationists and their ubiquitous courses 
in methodology, how to teach. 

After thirty years of experience, Mrs. 
Nathan is convinced that, “There is nothing 
wrong with the public schools which a 
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corps of able, dedicated teachers could not 
cure, if given the opportunity.” But here, 
of course, is the rub. To recruit and to sup- 
port the able, dedicated teacher and to 
provide the opportunity for him to do his 
work properly is the enormous task which 
now faces those who are concerned about 
the future of public education. That intel- 
lectual values and disciplines are not wholly 
abandoned in our schools is primarily due 
to the presence still of an encouraging 
number of skilled teachers, such as Beatrice 
Nathan, whose ideas about education were 
not imbibed at our colleges of education, 
and who, to put it mildly, are not supported 
by the hierarchy of educationists to whose 
music they are obliged to dance. But this 
saving remnant is diminishing in size and 
influence. 

This whole problem is much older than 
John Dewey, I am sure; but Dewey, as Irv- 
ing Babbitt pointed out, has probably had 
more influence on education than any other 
recent American. Dewey believed that “the 
child is born with a natural desire to give 
out, to do, to serve.” Upon the foundation 
of this conviction he erected an elaborate 
and carefully reasoned superstructure of 
educational aims. (See David Holden’s 
essay, “John Dewey and His Aims of Edu- 
cation” in Smith’s collection.) Much of 
Dewey’s educational philosophy is sensible 
and good. Had it been balanced by the 
sound dictum, supported by centuries of 
Christian and classical wisdom, that the 
child is born also with a natural desire to 
hold in, not to do, not to serve, the effects 
would have been immensely beneficial, for 
Dewey was in many ways a wise man and 
in all cases a well-intentioned one. He would 
have profited much had he been able to 
agree with a brilliant educator of his time 
who observed that “water flowing down hill 
has a weak instinct for the path of least 
resistance, compared with that of a boy 
picking his way through an education.” It 
may well have been the memory of his own 
daisy-picking boyhood that inspired Mr. 
Dooley’s, “I don’t care what ye larn thim 
so long as tis onpleasant to thim.” It isn’t 
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necessary to go all the way with Dooley to- 
day, when most educational unpleasantness 
is reserved for parents and teachers, to 
acknowledge that a dose of his stiff, un- 
sweetened medicine prescribed sixty years 
ago might have genuine therapeutic value 
now. 

Our children today get along with their 
group admirably well, occupy their spare 
time with healthy-minded activities, and at 
the same time display a disturbing lack of 
familiarity with ideas in general, American 
history, the multiplication tables, and an 
adequate vocabulary. That their praise- 
worthy health of mind, their quick-witted 
adaptability, and their resourcefulness in 
the face of what little leisure their organ- 
ized activities permit, must be purchased 
inevitably at the expense of their intellects 
is a common supposition; but it simply is 
not true. We must agree hopefully with 
Beatrice Nathan that, “The great American 
public will not forever submit to any dogma 
that is based upon mediocrity in the class 
room. They will see to it—sometime, some- 
how—that universal public education, the 
foundation of our liberties, is so re-enforced 
that the structure built upon it may stand 
up prouder, firmer and stronger than ever.” 

Reviewed by WILLIAM MCCANN 





L’Opium des intellectuels, by Raymond 
Aron. Paris: Calmen-Lévy. 


M. Aron is well known for his studies in 
the philosophy of history and his works 
dealing with problems of practical politics; 
he contributes articles on political questions 
to Figaro and other reviews. Several of these 
essays were collected in a slender volume, 
Polémiques (Paris: Gallimard, 1955) ; they 
constitute an intensive criticism of views 
current in France today, especially those 
characteristic of the “Left.” M. Aron had 
planned to write a preface to this collec- 
tion; out of this preface, however, grew 
the present L’Opium. 

The title is derived from the well-known 
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saying of. Marx that religion is the opium 
of the people. This quotation figures on the 
first page; but appended to it is a quota- 
tion from Simone Weil, who applied the 
phrase of Marx to Marxism, which she 
called—as others have—an inferior variety 
of religious conviction; only such inferior 
forms become the “opium of the people.” 
But it is not merely “the people” who are 
seduced and deluded by such illusions; 
the intellectuals are susceptible to this 
poison. For the intellectuals, or the “intelli- 
gentsia,” profess an uncritical faith in three 
fictions, none of which is countenanced by 
fact or able to withstand rational analysis. 

The first part of this book deals with the 
three myths which have become the creed 
of the intelligentsia: the Myth of the Left, 
the Myth of the Revolution, and the Myth 
of the Proletariat. Part Two is concerned 
with the Idolatry of History, and Part Three 
with the Alienation of the Intellectuals. 
This last part is a valuable contribution to 
the “sociology of the intelligentsia,” a topic 
which, M. Aron believes, has been given too 
little attention in recent writing. 

The author, writing in French and for 
Frenchmen, is naturally concerned mainly 
with French affairs; but he is well ac- 
quainted also with the situation in other 
countries, of which he knows many by 
personal experience. The book, therefore, 
is of relevance for every student of poli- 
tics, whatever his nationality may be. 

The parties comprised under the name of 
the “Left” are supposed to agree on certain 
fundamentals, whatever their politics may 
be for the rest. (In France, be it noted in- 
cidentally, there is a tendency to identify 
the Left with the followers of Marx, and 
the Communists together with their sympa- 
thizers view themselves as the true expo- 
nents of the leftist ideas. The special issue 
of Les Temps Modernes, June-July, 1955, 
La Gauche, furnishes information on this 
point and also reveals the rather curious 
interpretation given to the “Ideas of the 
Right.” The article by Mme. S. de Beauvoir 
on this subject deserves to be examined and 
criticized because it is an outstanding in- 
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stance of distorted and tendentious presen- 
tation.) What unites the Left is the a-prior- 
istic belief that the future will be better 
than the present under all circumstances, 
that there is determined direction of po- 
litical development; or, in other words, 
the myth of the Left presupposes that of 
Progress. The faith in an unimpeded, 
natural—as it were, progressive—develop- 
ment, as it existed in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, cannot be maintained any longer, 
since the Left encounters continually the 
opposition of the Right. The myth of the 
Revolution, consequently, becomes a neces- 
sary complement. Without violence, the 
progress envisaged by the Left cannot be 
realized. The doctrinaires of progress had 
believed that the attainment of the ideal 
would be the work of “enlightened” hu- 
manity; nowadays this mission is attributed 
to the Proletariat, which, in contradistinc- 
tion to the ideas of old, claims to be 
“The People.” “To believe in the Prole- 
tariat is to believe in election by misfortune. 
. . . Who speaks in the name of the Prole- 
tariat does no longer expect the 
progressive evolution of a natural order 
but relies on the supreme revolt of the 
slaves to eliminate slavery.” (p. 107). 
These ideas, M. Aron remarks, allow for 
a reasonable interpretation, but become 
mythical by virtue of an intellectual error 
which in turn stems from an optimistic be- 
lief in the dream combined with a pessi- 
mistic outlook on reality. It is by their 
successes rather than by their failures that 
these myths have refuted themselves. The 
Left, which arose in opposition to the 
ancien régime, has achieved what it set out 
to do. The problems to-day are different: 
to attain an equilibrium of planning and 
initiative, of bureaucratic power and in- 
dividual rights, of economic centralization 
and intellectual liberty. The Revolution has 
lost its meaning; it is back and not before 
us; modern society is in a state of con- 
tinuous revolution, as shown by USA and, 
in another sense, by USSR. The Proletariat, 
as conceived of by Marx and his disciples, 
is not an inevitable accompaniment of 


capitalism, as prove the developments in 
USA and in the Scandinavian countries 
(facts which the advocates of the Left care- 
fully ignore). 

Instead of recognizing the achievements 
of reason and the part of man in the gradual 
overcoming of the confusion modern so- 
ciety indubitably brought forth, the mythic 
way of thinking prefers to appeal to a 
“strange demiurge,” History. The faith in 
History has replaced that in science—that 
is, Newtonian physics—which animated 
the thought of les philosophes. But it is His- 
tory interpreted in Marxist terms. “The 
history of the party is the sacred history 
which is to result in the redemption of 
mankind.” (p. 119). The Party cannot err; 
it enunciates and accomplishes the truth of 
History. The author makes an interesting 
distinction between those he calls “men of 
the church,” organizers and rulers, on one 
hand, and the “men of faith” who blindly 
follow, convinced as they are of the verities 
of the doctrine, on the other. This second 
part contains many observations on the 
philosophy of history in general and the 
manner in which history is interpreted by 
the Communists and those influenced by 
their doctrine. It is necessary that one see 
clearly what the “idolatry of history” signi- 
fies, because it is this set of ideas which 
underlies not only the political theories but 
also the political actions of the “Left.” But 
it is not possible to summarize here the 
author’s views. Only a few words can be 
added on the third part, which deals with 
the “Alienation of the Intellectuals.” One 
finds here, besides some penetrating gen- 
eral remarks, a detailed analysis of the 
French intelligentsia, compared with that 
of other countries, which should prove 
eminently useful for an understanding of 
certain attitudes on the part of many writers 
and politicians. What the intellectuals ulti- 
mately seek is a new religion. (Perhaps it 
were better to say “new absolutes.”) It is 
this longing which renders so attractive 
the doctrines of Marx and Lenin. 

There is much to learn from this work. 
The American reader will be disappointed 
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by the fact that there are but very few foot- 
notes and that the author does not sub- 
stantiate every statement by a pertinent 
reference. This is not a peculiarity of just 
this book; it is a common procedure with 
French writers. There is neither a bibliog- 
raphy nor an index. Measured against the 
wealth of ideas and of information, how- 
ever, these are minor defects. Reading M. 
Aron’s book should prove rewarding to all 
who are concerned with the state of our 
world. 

Reviewed by RUDOLF ALLERS 





The Self and the Dramas of History, 
by Reinhold Niebuhr. Scribner. 


Perhaps nothing illustrates with greater 
force the decline of intelligence and the 
rise of banality in our present-day phi- 
losophy and social science than the fact 
that many of the recognized “leaders” in 
these fields either ignore, or are admittedly 
unable to understand, the writings of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. Even such a_ perceptive 
scholar as Francis W. Coker, in an article, 
“Some Present-Day Critics of Liberalism” 
(The American Political Science Review, 
March, 1953), does not grasp the subtle 
quality of Niebuhr’s thought when he sug- 
gests that “he seems to be urging a sort of 
mystic pessimism that might lead to despair 
of any sort of action.” 

The basic trouble (which no one has bet- 
ter explained than Niebuhr himself) with 
our humanities and our social science dis- 
ciplines of today is that they are in the 
hands of “leaders” who do not measure up 
to the tragic and complex dimensions of 
the problems of the _ twentieth-century 
world. To put it more bluntly than Niebuhr, 
the dogmatically “liberal” leaders of the 
American mind have almost succeeded in 
stifling, or at least disregarding, expressions 
of originality which are not in conformity 
with their own pattern of thought. More 
often than not they have kept from their 
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own as well as their students’ and followers’ 
minds anything resembling a realistic ap- 
proach to perplexing social troubles, which 
cannot be resolved by persuasively easy 
rational formulas. By ignoring, deriding, or 
oversimplifying serious alternatives to their 
own uncomplicated ways of thinking, they 
unwittingly have aided and abetted the 
failure of the liberal principles of tolerance 
and free intellectual development—a failure 
which they are busily engaged in discern- 
ing everywhere, save jn their own camp. 

Before discussing the latest publication 
of a native American theologian, who ranks 
among the world’s foremost philosophical 
realists, another introductory note seems in 
place. In an age in which social scientists 
indulge the “scientific method,” it may not 
be amiss to recall the adroit admonishments 
of Wilhelm Dilthey to the effect that the 
historical and social sciences deal with 
human situations. No way can be found by 
which, on the strength of this, they can ap- 
proximate the greater exactitude of the 
mathematical and natural sciences. The hu- 
man subject is incomparably variable and 
elusive. Only superficially can the measure- 
ments, the rules of attraction and repulsion 
of the mere physical and biological worlds 
be applied to it. Of course we may use— 
in fact we even are urged by Dilthey to use 
—the scientific method in exploring and in 
“describing” actual human behavior, accom- 
plishments and failures. Yet little of cultural 
significance is gained thereby, he reminds 
us, unless the social scientist also tries to 
re-create motivations, plans, ideals, drives 
and passions of an epoch, a group, a great 
personality of historic dimensions. One re- 
members that the American historians Carl 
L. Becker and Charles A. Beard—at times 
at least—similarly inveighed against a 
“science of history,” although they were 
not always consistent in following this pat- 
tern. The danger which lurks behind the 
concept of “Verstehen” of Dilthey is that— 
while conveniently using it as an excuse— 
dilettantes may cavalierly dispense with all 
scientific self-discipline in these fields deal- 
ing with human behavior, with the research 





and adequate observation antecedent to its 
understanding, with the precise description 
prerequisite to the analytical act. This has 
happened, and the pseudo-scientific pre- 
tensions of the “geniuses” match those of 
the naturalists; in the final analysis, the 
former may even inflict greater harm upon 
society than the latter, because their authors 
were, and are, more successful in spreading 
their word among the masses. 

It may be said that Niebuhr tends to con- 
fuse the reader on this score. Insofar as he 
argues against the indiscriminating use of 
the “scientific method” by the naturalists 
and rationalists in the humanities, he is on 
safe grounds. But when he terms all his- 
torical and social interpretative effort as 
“ideological,” he fails thereby to make 
proper distinctions and, incidentally and 
by implication, grades down his own writ- 
ings. Dilthey himself was meticulous in in- 
sisting that “Verstehen,” the process of 
analytical understanding of historic actions 
and actors, was overwhelmingly subjective. 
Yet he distinguished between the learned 
and the naive attempts at reconstructing 
historic realities in this fashion. Niebuhr, 
unfortunately, does not consider this vital 
difference in his chapter on “The Problem 
of Historical Knowledge.” His methodologi- 
cal analysis is therefore incomplete. A re- 
deeming feature is, that in the systematic 
portions of this as well as all his other 
works he unfailingly applies the scientific 
tools of research, observation, introspection, 
analogy, description and exemplification to 
illumine his points. One may add, that 
what emerges is not an iron-clad proof, but 
partly artful inspiration, partly scientific 
result, precisely as it should be, and as it 
must. Through this combination of avail- 
able means, he nevertheless has persuaded 
a highly sophisticated, philosophically and 
intellectually very alert portion of the 
American public, as well as equally edu- 
cated segments of foreign populations, to 
become his ardent following. The “ideo- 
logue,” in the strict meaning of the term, 
does not care about the real scientific pre- 
requisites to historical analysis. Niebuhr, 
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however, does care very much about 
these. That there is always some residue of 
doubt left in these areas, which allows for 
considerably more argument and disagree- 
ment than there is normally in the fields of 
the so-called exact sciences, does not of 
itself, in this reviewer’s humble opinion, 
make the former boundlessly “biased,” as 
Niebuhr implies. Certain bounds in this 
respect, and in contrast to ideologies proper, 
are supplied by both the application of 
some available scientific tools and the philo- 
sophical awareness of the truly learned 
mind of its own limitations. 

Niebuhr’s self-devaluating error, then, 
is produced by his endeavor-—more openly 
manifest here than in all his other works— 
to defend the prophetic-biblical tradition 
against the Hellenic rationalistic and the 
modern scientific approaches to the prob- 
lems of selfhood and history. Within the 
self-imposed rules of the theological “bias,” 
Niebuhr, to repeat this, is as “scientific” as 
the peculiarities of his historical, philosophi- 
cal, and psychological subject matters per- 
mit. 

The uniqueness of the human self is ex- 
plained in this book as involving three 
dialogues: it is in constant dialogue with 
itself, with its neighbors, and with God. This 
biblical viewpoint, in Niebuhr’s judgment, 
does more justice to the intricacies of man’s 
nature than does the glib and simple identi- 
fication of man with reason of the Hellen- 
istic and modern schools of thought. The 
dialogue of the self with itself is an empiric 
fact, he states. It is interesting to observe 
how Niebuhr’s artistry in exploring the 
innermost niches and operations of the 
human consciousness, on one hand, and 
his scientific precision in exemplifying and 
describing them, on the other, match any- 
thing that the modern psychologists can 
muster. In fact, a good portion of the book 
is devoted to the task of refuting with 
superb introspection and true psychological 
acumen the one-sided and exaggerated 
claims of the Freudians. 

The self is also in constant dialogue with 
various neighbors upon whom it is not 
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merely dependent for its survival and out- 
ward security. It also depends upon them 
for the image which it has of itself and for 
its “inner” security. The latter is as essen- 
tial to the self as is its “social security.” 
Only in relation to a “Thou” and the co:m- 
munity can a person become complete, truly 
“T.” Finally, the self’s dialogue with God is 
a terminology which, in Niebuhr’s own 
words, “will immediately prejudice our 
analysis in the eyes of those who have 
drawn heavily upon either naturalistic or 
idealistic versions of the Greek tradition.” 
It tends to take the inquiry beyond the 
limits of empirical verification. Hence, Nie- 
buhr declares himself content with merely 
stating that the human self is distinguished 
by “a yearning for the uitimate.” It 
imagines itself in an encounter with it. 
More specifically, the dialogue within the 
self proceeds on many levels. “Sometimes it 
is a dialogue between the self as engaged in 


its various responsibilities and affections. 


and the self which observes these engage- 
ments. Sometimes the dialogue is between 
the self in the grip of its immediate 
necessities and biological urges, and the 
self as an organization of long-range pur- 
poses and ends. Sometimes the dialogue is 
between the self in the context of one set 
of loyalties and the self in the grip of con- 
trasting claims and responsibilities.” Both 
Freud and the subsequent “depth psycholo- 
gists” have both illumined and obscured 
this inner dialogue. They have illumined 
the psychological facts surrounding it by 
proving that “the inner organization of 
the self is much more intricate than was 
supposed.” But for all their therapeutic 
skills, they have confused the realities of 
the internal dialogue by obscuring the fact 
that the self is really in both the “id” and 
the “super-ego.” The rigid naturalism of the 
Freudians prevented them from recognizing 
that the dialogue between the “ego” and 
the “super-ego” is actually a debate be- 
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tween the self “as engaged and obligated 
to its various communities and the self 
concerned with its own ends.” It did not 
occur to Freud that the self has “both the 
power to defy the community for the sake 
of its interests and for the sake of interests 
more inclusive than those of a given com- 
munity.” The inability of Freudianism to 
comprehend the scope and reality of the 
“free self” prompted it to ascribe the indi- 
vidual’s sense of social responsibilities to 
the external pressure upon the self and to 
imagine the self resisting these pressures. 
Consequently, Freudianism became pessi- 
mistic about the possibility of extending any 
kind of social discipline to the extent re- 
quired by modern society.” 

There is a tension and a potentiality for 
inner conflict on all levels of the self’s in- 
ternal life as it confronts itself and the ex- 
ternal. Still, the self is capable of transcend- 
ing its uncertainties and of achieving 
“unity.” This latter end is achieved by the 
“spirit,” which is “the self itself in its 
awareness of its freedom over its func- 
tions.” The self and its conflicts, its para- 
doxical position as both a creator and crea- 
ture of the historical drama, are superbly 
described. : 

Nevertheless, man “cannot find himself 
without finding a center beyond himself.” 
“The self is so great and so small that its 
greatness cannot be contained in its small- 
ness. It can only realize itself by endlessly 
being drawn into larger ends.” The com- 
munity is a larger end, although it cannot 
be the ultimate end. In contrast to the 
Hellenic thought which tried to equate the 
self with reason or with “organism,” to 
reduce social institutions and history to 
“natural laws,” and in contrast to what 
Niebuhr terms “modern culture,”’ he stresses 
the ambivalence of man’s nature and the 
complexities of the social and historical 
structures and possibilities. The self’s free- 
dom is paradoxically conditioned by the 
forces of nature and history. However, the 
tendency to reduce history to nature “has 
given rise, since the French Enlightenment. 
to a determinism which minimizes the 


creative role of man.” For instance, the 
economics of laissez-faire, drawn from the 
physiocratic theory, warned men against 
interfering with the “natural” balances of 
history. On the other hand, a contradictory 
theory propounded that “man is called upon 
to use scientific technics to manage history, 
as he has managed nature. Many modern 
social scientists have been influenced by 
this voluntarism since Comte.” Niebuhr’s 
warning is very appropriate, that modern 
Communism presents us with a similar, 
albeit “much more dangerous combination 
of such determinism and voluntarism,” as- 
suming, as it does, an elite which, by virtue 
of its supreme insights into the logic of 
history, determines historical events and 
“changes the whole human situation by 
making man the unambiguous master of 
historical destiny rather than merely both 
creature and creator.” 

The whole of “modern culture” does not 
understand how intimately and inextricably 
are related the possibilities of human free- 
dom and corruption of the human will, 
creativity and destructiveness, reason and 
“ideological taint.” Biblical faith grasped 
these ambiguities, and it follows that the 
historical meanings and fulfillments which 
“remain fragmentary to the end,” point 
beyond themselves. In other words, his- 
tory, which embraces man’s dialogue with 
his fellows, necessarily remains unfulfilled. 
In its state of unfulfillment it points to the 
third dialogue: the one with God. 

This dialogue reveals man in search of 
ultimate meaning. In clearer focus than 
ever before appears Niebuhr’s thesis of the 
finiteness and incompleteness of a social 
ethics that is devoid of a consciousness of 
time and eternity, and which shuns the 
doctrine of divine forgiveness and grace as 
well as the sense of social justice and toler- 
ance contingent on faith in this doctrine. 
Throughout the book he fights a running 
battle, not only with the perversions of 
justice and reason of an “empirical cul- 
ture,” but also with those of the Christian 
faith, its “liberal” and “orthodox” corrup- 
tions. Deeply implied and less explicit is 
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the rejection of such neo-orthodox positions 
as those held by both Karl Barth and Paul 
Tillich, with whose diverse views Niebuhr’s 
own ideas often have been too lightly and 
thoughtlessly associated, if not confused, 
by many journalistic writers as well as some 
college professors. 

One cannot do justice to Niebuhr’s 
thought and style by trying to outline or 
interpret any of his works. His style is so 
peculiarly poignant and completely his 
own, his ideas and observations are so 
ramified, subtle and penetrating that, as 
one reviewer once put it, only Niebuhr him- 
self can fully explain Niebuhr. 

One last word, however, seems ap- 
propriate. One of the most effective and 
devastating criticisms of this book is di- 
rected against the spirit of the French 
Enlightenment and Revolution. “Probably 
no era in modern history has been . . . more 
engulfed in confusion about the nature of 
the human self and its draraas than the 
period of the French Revolution.” This is, 
among others, the reason “why the promises 
of the French Revolution remain unfulfilled 
in France to the present day.” The French 
Enlightenment is the fountain-head of “every 
error which infects a modern liberal cul- 
ture.” It also is the starting point of all the 
fallacies of materialism and false romanti- 
cism which reached their tragic crescendo 
in the “totalitarian democracy.” The wor- 
ship of reason quickly resulted in Jacobin 
fanaticism and cruelty. What gives this fact 
a particularly ironic touch is that “post- 
revolutionary” and modern “liberalism” 
has refused to learn its lessons from this 
historic failure. Liberalism remains chiefly 
informed by a very zealous, “a very re- 
ligious anti-religious rationalism” derived 
from that French source. 

These and similar pronouncements seem 
to place Niebuhr in close proximity to the 
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“new conservatives.” Yet Niebuhr probably 
would be the first to deny this. There are 
several reasons for such denial. First, Nie- 
buhr’s idea of citizenship “in two worlds” 
—the “natural” world and the world of 
God—as well as his highly developed sense 
of social justice render him peculiarly sensi- 
tive to the shortcomings of all empirical 
vested interests, on the Right and the Left, 
while at the same time his realistic approach 
to political problems persuades him to their 
acceptance as simple facts of historical and 
natural dimensions. Furthermore, in previ- 
ous writings he has criticized American con- 
servatism for many of its misconceptions 
and confusions with regard to the social 
role of power and tradition, while simul- 
taneously paying homage to certain aspects 
of British conservatism, and to Churchill 
personally. The virtue of conservatism, ac- 
cording to Niebuhr, consists largely in “its 
ability to gauge factors of power in social 
and international relations which liberals 
tended to obscure; and to trust the organic 
processes of social cohesion rather than 
the abstract schemes which liberals were 
inclined to advance.” (Christian Realism 
and Political Problems, p. 66.) The real 
problem consists in finding “how to gen- 
erate the wisdom of true conservatism 
without losing the humane virtues which 
the liberal movement developed.” His feel- 
ing at the moment of that writing seemed 
to be that American conservatism had not 
sufficiently matured toward that end.* 
Reviewed by LUDWIG FREUND 


* Dr. Niebuhr writes to Professor Freund: “You 
said exactly the true word in regard to my attitude 
toward conservatism and liberalism. Despite Mr. 
Kirk’s including me among the conservatives, I am 
conservative only in wanting to recognize the ‘or- 
ganic’ aspects of community and the elements of 
interest and power. But I want to remain a liberal 
even though I abhor the creed of liberalism which 
proceeded from the French Enlightment.” 
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What Modern Age Needs 


Mopern AGE needs, first of all, people to 
write intelligently for it. We hope that this 
initial issue may come to the attention of 
the writers and scholars whom we count 
upon to contribute to future numbers. 

Second, this journal needs subscribers. 
We can do our work with a minimum of 
eight or ten thousand subscriptions; we do 
not expect, even with the greatest of good 
fortune, to find more than fifty thousand 
readers. This first issue has been made 
possible by a number of gifts from indi- 
viduals and small foundations. 

“Anyone who persists in politics in 
America,” Mr. Leslie Fiedler writes in 
An End to Innocence, “whether he be right 
or left or center, McCarthy or the Commu- 
nists or F.D.R., can get himself a million- 
aire or two.” Perhaps this is true of every- 
one except the American conservatives. If it 
is difficult to find money to support con- 
servative political movements, it is harder 
still, to find aid for a critical journal such 
as ours, which prescribes no party line and 
promises no material gains. ; 

The audience we are trying to reach con- 
sists, for the most part, of those persons 
who form opinion in their own little circles 
—the relatively obscure men and women 
who, as Walter Bagehot says, knit together 
the fabric of society by the respect in which 
their friends hold their opinions. We hope 
to reach the present readership of the criti- 
cal quarterlies, and to find subscribers 


among the readers of the popular month- 
lies. We shall not seek to usurp the func- 
tions of the existing quarterlies, or the 
monthlies, or the daily press. 

We think that the men and women exist 
who can write for such a magazine, and 
who can read it. E. L. Godkin used to hope 
that America someday would be governed 
by college graduates, their opinions formed 
by the reading of serious journals. We are 
by no means sure that, in the present state 
of the higher learning in America, such a 
domination of the diploma would be alto- 
gether a benefit; yet we do intend to try 
to appeal to that great crowd of Ameri- 
cans who have undergone some of the 
disciplines of higher education. 

We do not have so mean an opinion of the 
American mind as to believe that only six 
or seven thousand people in the nation 
think, or need to think, the rest being suf- 
ficiently cared for by the ephemeral press. 
If the present gulf between scholarly and 
popular reading widens, this country may 
be confronted by the disagreeable reality 
of a specialized elite cut off from a cultur- 
ally leaderless mass-public. Our endeavor 
is to give some intellectual coherence to our 
society. 

We solicit, then, your good will, your 
criticisms, and your subscriptions. All cor- 
respondence should be addressed to the 
Foundation for Foreign Affairs, 64 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Regnery’s current list, like those of the past, presents 

books by people who know what they are talking about, on 
subjects that matter. Take for instance... 


The meaning of national Communism 


which is being built up by the left-wing press as a “third 

force’’ to stand between the evils of Soviet Communism and 

the freedom of the West. Tito, Moscow’s TROJAN Horse, by 
Slobodan M. Draskovich (368 pp., $5.00) warns that Communism 
is Communism wherever you find it, that an independent Tito 
is a myth—as, indeed, is the whole idea of “co-existence.” 

Dr. Draskovich, former professor at the University of Bel- 

grade, makes an incisive analysis pertinent not only to 
Yugoslavia, but to Poland, Hungary, and China as well. Another 
subject on which people have to make up their minds is. . . 


The significance of modern Israel 


A different approach to this continuing and much-discussed prob- 
lem is ARAB AND JEW IN THE LAND OF CANAAN, by Ilene Beatty 
(120 pp., $2.50), which goes to the heart of the matter by an 
objective examination of the human, political, and spiritual rights 
involved. Miss Beatty, who has studied both in Cairo and Jerusa- 
lem, calmly and simply presents the facts of history and the 
conflicts of current politics, in a way that enlightens 

rather than confuses. She answers the questions all of 

us ask, but few have time to answer for ourselves. We in... 


The United States of America 


have problems of our own. What does it matter, ask two 
outstanding American thinkers, if the United States pre- 
serves its international independence while it loses its 
freedom at home? James Jackson Kilpatrick, editor of the 
Richmond News-Leader, shows in THE SOVEREIGN States (361 
pp-, $5.00) how an unchecked Supreme Court is destroying the 
freedom of the people by destroying the rights of the 

States; and Donald R. Richberg, veteran fighter for the 
interests of the workingman, uncovers in LABor UNION 
Monopoty (189 pp., $3.50) a “clear and present danger” 

to the union membership, the economy, and the very purposes 
of American government itself. 
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